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The EDITORS PREFACE. 
HE works of Dr IoxaTHAN SWIrr have been 
| univerſally admired, and have paſſed through 
many editions both in England and Ireland. 
How they have been received in Scotland, appears from 
the quick ſale of an edition printed at Edinburgh and 
Glatgow in 1752. A ſecond Scotch edition is now of- 
fered to the public, which 'tis hoped will meet with a 
fivourable reception. As this edition is partly upon a 
different plan, is more complete, and is illuſtrated with 
a far greater number of notes, than any that hath yer 
appeared; we think it is neceſſary to give an account of 
the method uſed in conducting it. But as of all the edi- 
tions of Swift's works which we have ſeen, that pu- 
bliſked by Mr John Hawkeſworth, in 1755, in fix vo- 
Innes quarto, aud twelve volumes oftavo, appears to 
be the beſt; it may uot be improper firſt to give that 
ventleman's preface en tire, as it contains fore remarks 
on former editions, and other things, not unworthy the 
reader's peruſal. To this preface we have added fome 
occaſional uotes, from which the agreement and diver - 
ſity of the two editions will appear. 


3 works of Dr Jox TAN SWIFT were writ- 
ten and publiſhed at very diſtant periods of his- 
lite, and had paſſed through many editions, before they 
vere collected into volumes, or diſtinguiſned from the 
productions of contemporary wits, with whom he was 
knowa to aſſociate. | 


The 7 ale of a Tub, the Daitle of the Books, and the 


Fragment, were ſirſt publiſhed together in 1704; and 


the apology, and the notes from Wotton, were added 
iu 1710. This edition the Dean reviſed a ſhort time 
before his underſtanding was impaired, and his coricc- 
tions “ will be found in this impreſſion. 

Culliver s Travels were firit printed in the year 1726, 


* The correfted copy is now in the hands of Mr Deane Swift, 
{Fuwhke/.!, author of the Eſſiy or Or Switt's life, Cc. The cor- 
uon have been attended to in tliis edition. 
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with ſome alterations, which had been made by the per- : 

ſon h whoſe hands they were conveyed to the ' 

preſs; but the original paſſages were reſtored to the 
| ſubſequent editions “. 
| Many other pieces, both in proſe and verſe, which 
| had been written between the years 1691 and 1727, 
were then collected, and publiſhed by the Dean in con- 
Junction with Mr Pope, Dr Arbuthnot, and Mr Gay, 
under the title of Miſce/lanics . Of all theſe pieces, 
though they were intended to go down to poſterity to- 
gether I, the Dean was not the author, as appeared by 
the title-pages; but they continued undiſtinguiſhed till 
1742; and then Mr Pope, having new-claſſed them, 
aſcribed each performance among the proſe to its parti- 
cular author in a table of contents; but of the verſes 
he diſtinguiſhed only the Dean's, by marking the reſt 
with an aſteriſk |. 

In the year 1735, the pieces of which the Dean was 
the author, were ſclected from the Miſcellany, and, 
with Gu/liver's Trade, the Drafier's Letters, and ſome 
other pieces which were written upon particular occa- 
ſians in Ireland, were publiſhed by George Faulkner, at 
Dublin, in four volumes. To theſe he afterwards [in 
the ſame year] added a fifth and a ſixth, containing the 
Examiners, Pelite Converſation, and ſome other tracts; 
which were ſoon [in 1741] followed by a ſeventh vo- 
Jume of letters, and [in 1745] an cighth of poſthu- 
mous pieces. 

In this collection, although printed in Ireland, the 
tracts relating to that country, and in particular the 
Drafier's Letters, are thrown together in great confu- 
hon, and the Tale if a Tub, the Battle of the Boos, and 


the Fragment, are not included ““. 


_ TT 


In 


* See the letter to Sympn, and note, vol. 4. p. 5.29.9. 
+ *ce be pretaet to vel. 2. figned by the Dean and Mr Pope. 
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t At all adventures, yours and my name ſhall ſtand linked as 
friznis to poltelity, b th in verſe and proſe, Pee to Swift, March 
23. 1727 8. (zl. 8 p 56] | | 
g Ane poems wrote by Mr Pope are in this edition pointed out | 

y vis. 


Upon a review of Dr Swift's writings, it cannot be ſufficiently | 


lamented, that there is no juſt or petlect edition. of his works, 
Faulkner's 
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In the edition which is now offered to the public, the 
Tale of a Tub, of which the Dean's corre&ions fuſhcient- 


4 


ly prove him to have been the author, the Battle of the 


Books, 


Fanlkner's edition, at leaſt the four fat vojumes of it, (for there are 
now eight), were publiſhed by the permiſſion connivance, if not 
by — — 2 the Dean himſelf. But the ſeveral 
pieces are thrown together without any order or regularity whatever ; 
ſo that, like the ancient chaos, which contained an immenſe collec» 
tion of various treaſures, they remain in their ſtate of confuſion, ru- 
dis indigeſtague moles : and yet the incoherency of ſituation is per- 
haps one of the moſt excuſable faults in the collection; for the ma» 
terials are of ſo different and fo incongruous a nature, that it ſeems 
as if the author (who was in reality the editor) imagined the public 
under an abſolute neceſſity of accepting the baſeſt coin from the ſame 
hand that had exhibited the pureſt. Surely the idle amuſements of 
a man's private and domeſtic life, are not to be ſent forth as ſufficient 
entertainments for the witty or the learned. Poſthumous works in- 
decd are often worthleſs and improper, from the ill-judged zeal of 
ignorant executors, or imprudent friends: but a hving author re- 
mains without excuſe, who either wilfully or wantonly impoſes 
the world. The Engl'ſh edition of Swift's works I have ſcarce 
ſeen ; and I have had little inclination to examine it, becauſe I was. 
acquainted with the Dean, at the time when Faulkner's edition came 
out, and therefore mult always look upon that copy as moſt authen- 
tic; well knowing that Nr Faulkner had the advantage of printin 
his edition, by the conſent and approbation of the author himſelf 
The four firſt volumes were publiſhed by ſubſcription, and every 
ſheet of them was brought to the Dean for his reviſal and correction. 
The two next were publiſhed in the fame manner. The ſeventh 
volume was printed from a number of ſurreptitious letters publiſhed 
in England: and the eighth volume did not come out till after the 
Dean's death. In the publication of the fix firſt volumes, the ſitua- 
tion and arrangement of each particular piece, in verſe and proſe, 
was left entirely to the editor. In that point, the Dean either could 
not, or would not give him the leaſt aſſiltance. The dates were of- 
ten gucſſed at, and every ſcrap was thruſt into the parcel that mi 
augment the collection. Such a conduct has been productive of a 
contulion that offends the eye, and mitleads the underſtanding. We 
have leſs pleaſure in looking at a palace built at different times, and 
put together by ignorant workmen, than in viewing a plain regular 
building, compolcd by a maſterly hand in all the beauty of ſymme- 
try and order. Ihe materials of the former may be more valuable, 
but the e of the latter is more acceptable. For health and 
exerciſe, who would not chuſe rather to walk upon a platform than 
in a labyrinth? or who does not wiſh to ſee an edition of Swift's 
works becoming the genius and dignity of the author? When ſuch 
an edition is undertaken, I ſhould hope that all the minntis of his 
alle hours might be entircly excluded; or at leaſt placed, like out- 
| h buil dings, 


n 
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Books, and the Fragment *, make the firſt volume; the 


fecond is Gulliver's Travels; the Miſcellanies will be 
found in the third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, and ſeventh ; 
and the contents of the other volumes are divided into 
two claſſes, as relating to England or Ireland. As to 
the arrangement of particular pieces in each claſs, there 
were only three things that feemed to deſerve attention, 
or that could direct the choice; that the verſe and 
proſe ſhould be kept ſeparate ; that the poſthumous and 
doubtful pieces ſhould not be mingled with thoſe which 
the Dean is known to have publiſhed himſelf; and that 
thoſe tracts which are parts of a regular ſeries, and illu- 
ſtrate each other, ſhould be ranged in ſucceſſion with- 
out the intervention ot other matter. Such are the 
Drepier's Letters, and ſome other papers publiſhed upon 
the ſame occaſion, which have, not only in the Iriſh 
edition, but in every other, been ſo mixed, as to mit- 
repreſent ſome facts, and obſcure others. Such allo are 
the tracts on the /acromental teft; which are now firſt 
put together in regular order, as they ſnould always be 
read, by thoſe who would i.e their whole ftreagth and 
propriety . 

As to the pieces which have no connection with each 
other, ſome have thought that the ſerious and the comic 
ſhould bave been put in ſeparate claſſes. But this is not 
the method which was taken by the Dean himſelf, or 


duildings, at a diſtance from the chief edifices of Pate. Orrery.—— 
Mc Hawketworth has brought tuffcient ev:dence to pt ove, that the 
Dean ncither conſented to nor reviſed Fau'kner's edition: fo that 
the Noble author muſt have been miſintormed as to what he has fo 
ſtrongly af{-rted upon this head. I he contuſion and diſorder in the 
arrangement of the pieces in that edition his buen endeavoured to be 
obviatcd in the pieſent; and his Lordthip's at hes, tis hoped, will be 
1 — mcailure aniwered in the n. tod ly winch it has been con- 
uctcd. 


* Thcle three pieces, ſays Lord Orrery, although not abſolutely 
ewned by the Dean, aut Eroſmm funt gui diatcli. Let. 23. 


+ The plan of arrangement propoſed by Mr Hawkeſworth has 
been followed, with this improvement, that the Drapier's letters, and 
the tracts relating to the ſacramental teſt, and ſome other affairs pe- 
culiar to Ircland, are now fir ſt collected iu one yolume, which, even 
in his edition, are in 2 vague lituation, ; 


by 


"NR 
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by Mr Pope, when they publiſhed the Miſcellany; in 


which the tranſition 
From grave to gay, from tively to ſevere, 


appears frequently to be the effe& rather of choice than 
accident . However, as the reader will have the 
whole in his poſſeſſion, he may purſue either the yore 
or the gay with very little trouble, and without loſing 
any pleaſure or intelligence which he would have gained 
from a different arrangement T. 
Among the miſcellanies is the hiſtory of John Bull, a 
political allegory ; which is now darther opened by a 
ſhort narrative of the fats upon which it is founded, 
whether ſuppoſititious or true, at the foot of the page 4. 
The notes which have been publiſhed with former 
editions, have for the moſt part been retained, becauſe 
they were ſuppoſed to have been written, if not by the 
Dean, yet by ſome friend who knew his particular view 
in the paſſage they were intended to illuſtrate, or the 


Our miſce is now quite printed. I am prodigiouſly 

with chis joint — ba in which methinks we look like b 
by fide, ſerious and merry by turns — diverting others juſt as we di- 
2 Letter of Pope to Swiſt, March 8. 1726-7. [vol. 8. 
p. 64. 

As to the arrangement, we have generally obſerved this rule: 
10 collect together pieces relating to one and the ſame ſubje&; ſuch 
as the pieces, both ſerious and humorous, relating to religion; the 
— tracts in Q. Anne's reign; thoſe concerning the controverſ) 
about Wood's halfpence, the facramental teſt, and affairs in — 4 
Gulliver's travels, and other pieces of a humorous, ſatirical, or ro- 
mantic caſt; the tracts which, the Dean wrote in conjunction with 
contemporary writers; - the letters, and poſthumous pieces, which 
have no immediate connection with each other. The milcellanies 
in verſe are for the moſt part arranged in the fame order as Mr Pope 
claſſed them in the Miſcellanies, and from which Mr Hau keſworth 
took them into his edition; only. a few poſthumous poems at the end 
of the letters in Haukeſuorth's 12th volume, are now transferred to 
the poetical pieces in our 7th volume, that the poetry might be kept 
quite diſtinct from the proſe. 


This we have followed without any variation. Mr Hawkes 
worth certainly means, that the ſhort narrative he ſpeaks of is more 
full and diftinct than that of former editors: for in all the editions of 
= piece that we have ſeen, there are ſhort notes to illuſtrate the 

gor. 1 


truth 
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truth of the fact which they aſſerted. However, this 
has ſince appeared not always to have been the caſe *. 

The notes which have been added to this edition, 
contain, among other things, an hiſtory of the author's 
works, which would have made a conliderable part of 
his life. But as the occaſion on which particular pieces 
were written, and the events which they produced, 
could not be related in a ſeries, without frequent refe- 
ences and quotations, it was thought more eligible to 
put them together. In the text innumerable paſſages 
have been reſtored, which were evidently corrupt in 
every other edition, whether printed in England or 
Ireland F. | 

Among the notes will be found fome remarks on 
thoſe of another writer [Lord Orrery]; for which no 
apology can be thought neceſſary, if it be conſidered, 
that the fame act is jultice if the ſubjet is a criminal, 
which would have been murder if executed on the in- 
nocent 4. 

Lord Orrery has fuppoſed the Dean himſelf to have 
been the editor of at leaſt fix volumes of the Iriſh edi- 
tion of his works. But the contrary will inconteſtably 
appear upon a compariſon of that edition with this, as 


of correction, as by thoſe in which accidental imperfec- 
tions were ſuffered to remain. Of theſe paſſages the fol- 
lowing are ſelected from Gulli vers Travel [in vol. 4]; 
— the correction of this part of the work, eſpecial- 
ly with reſpect to dates and numbers, is boaſted in an ad- 
vertiſement prefixed, and becauſe being divided into chap- 
ters, the places reterred to will be more eaſily found. 
In the following ſentence, they hate is ſubſtituted 
for he hath. © Whoever makes ill returns to is bene- 
factor, muſt nceds be à common enemy to the reſt of 


* See the notes in vol 8. p. 239. 253. 


+ We have inſerted almoſt all Mr Hawkeſworth's notes, and fol- 
lou ed his coriections of the text; which however ue have compared 
with hit of former editions. I his ſometimes gave occaſion to cor - 


thoſc ot Lord Gr:ery } ave allo been attended to. : 
t A paragraph here omitted will be found among the notes in 
vol. 6, p. 33 


well by thoſe paſſages which were altered under colour 


rect mittake winch he kad overlooked. His remarks on ſome of 


J 
| 
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« mankind, from whom THEY HAVE received no ob- 
« ligations.” Voyage to Lilliput, chap. vi. p. 5 3. 

The children of the Lilliputians are faid to be appren- 
ticed at /even years of age inſtead of eleven; which is 


| evidently wrong, as the author ſuppoſes the age of ff- 
| | teen with them, to anſwer that of one and twenty with 


us z a proportion which will be nearly kept, by ſuppo- 
ſing them to be apprenticed at eleven, and to ſerve five 
years. Bid. p. 55. 

Gulliver fays, that he arrived in the Downs from Lil- 
Vput on the 13th of April 1702, and that he took ſhip- 
ping again on the 2oth of June following, two months 
after his return. But in the Iriſh edition, though the 
fame dates are preſerved, we are told, that ten months 
after his return he took ſhipping, &c. Compare the laſt 
chapter of Part I. with the firſt chapter of Part II. 

72. 74. 
: In the following ſentence, bring is ſubſtituted for car- 
ry. © A gentleman-uſher came from court, command- 
. « ing my maſter to BRING me thither.” But as thither 
ſignifies to that place, to bring thither is falſe Engliſh. 
Veyage to Brobdingnag, chap. iii. p. 91. 
By putting the word born for both, Gulliver is repre- 
ſented as ſhewing how the Britiſh nobility are qualified 
to be born counſellors to the king and kingdom; or, in 
other words, deſcribing a part of their education ante- 
cedent to their birth. And though it is true that the 
Engliſh nobility are counſellors to the king and king- * 
dom by ne of birth, yet it is not true that they are 
born counſellors. /bid. chap. vi. p 118. 
It appears by many paſſages, that the ſtature of the 4 
Brobdingnagians was to that of Gulliver nearly as ten 
to one; and this proportion is kept in other things. 
Our battering pieces being about twelve feet long, Gul- 
liver, who was willing to facilitate the uſe of cannon in 
Brobdingnag, tells the King, that he need not make 
a his largeſt pieces longer than one hundred feet. But 
this proportion is deſtroyed, and Gulliver repreſented as 
incumbering a new project with unneceſſary expence and 
labour, by changing one hundred feet into te. Ibid. 
chap. vii. p.:26. [Jt Huld be. 25. J 
When Gulliver was floating on the ſea in a box which 
1 | | Glumdalclicch 


—— —— 
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Glumdalclitch uſed to carry on her girdle, and the wa- 
ter oozed in at the crannies, he obſerves, that if he 
could have lifted up the roof, he would have fat on the 
top of it, where he might at leaſt have preſerved him- 
ſelf eme hours longer, than by being ſhut up in the hold. 
But, as if it was difficult to conceive, that when a veſ- 
ſel is gradually finking, a man will drown ſooner in the 
hold than upon deck, the Iriſh edition tells us, that 
Gulliver would have got on the top, becauſe he might 
thus have preſerved himſelf from being ſbut up in it. And 
indeed it is a truth ſo evident as to admit no diſpute, 
that while a man fits on the top of a box, he will ef- 
fectually preſerve himſelf from the inſide of it. Voyage 
to Brobdingnag, chap. viii. p. 134. LI. fould be 137. ] 

Gulliver's reſidence among the Houyhnhnms is ſaid to 
be five years inſtead of three, though he tells us he was 
ſet on ſhore there in 1711, and departed in 1714. Vey- 
age to the Houyhnhnms. Compare the beginning of chap. i. 
with chap. xi. ; of which ſee alſo the laſt paragraph. 

In other places the London edition has been copied 
with great exactneſs. Gulliver is made to ſay of his 
box, that it was toſſed up and down like a fgn-POST in 
a windy day; though the manner in which a ſign-poft is 
toſſed up and down by the wind, is much lels ealy to 
conceive than the motion of the box which it was in- 
tended to illuſtrate. Yoyage to Brobdingnag, chap. viii. 
p. 133. [UI fbould be 132.J 

As the word foft is not rejected in this paſſage, nei- 
ther is the word tale ſupplied in the following; though 
by this negle& Gulliver is repreſented as putting on a 
bundle of linen with his beſt ſuit of cloaths. They 
« forced me into the long-boat, letting me put on my 
% beſt ſuit of cloaths, — and a ſmall banale of linen.” 
Voyage to the Hourhnhnms, chap. i. p. 225. 

So when the Iriſh editor found, by an accidental 
tranſpolition, that Gulliver, in his way to England, 
came to Amſterdam the 16th of April, and arrived 
from Amſterdam in the Downs on the 1oth ; he faith- 
fully copied the miſtake, although the two dates are 
within half a page of cach other. [wol. 4. Pp. 218.] 

Such, among innumerable others, are the Iriſh emen- 
dations of Gulliver i Travels; and many more examples 


of 
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of equal {kill and diligence, might have been ſclefted from 
an equal number of pages in any part of the eight vo- 
lumes. But he who is not convinced by theſe, that the 
Dean could not thus alter to pervert his meaning, and 
overlook blunders that obſcured it, would (till doubt if 
all the reſt had been — together. Some of them, 
however, are yet more grols; as preventing an apparent 
diſeaſe, for 3 g the deceaſe ; rules for ruelles; and 
armed with the power, the guilt, and the will to do 
miſchief, inſtead of armed with the power and the will. 
It might reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that a diſeaſe which was 
apparent, could not be prevented; and it ſhould have been 
known, that there is no ſuch aſſembly or place as the 
rules of court-ladies ; and that it is an abſurd redundancy 
to ſay of a man who has the power and the will, that 
he has alſo the guilt to do miſchief; for whatever guilt 
he can contract before the perpetration of the miſchief, 
is included in the will. Theſe paſſages are to be found 
in the 45th and 48th Examiners [in vol. 2.], and in the 
Anſwer to a memorial, in vol. 3. p. 170. I. 33. * 

Theſe Examiners indeed are not taken into this col- 
lection, becauſe the laſt paper written by the Dean was 
No 44-; which is yet a ſtronger proof, that he did not 
reviſe the Iriſh edition, where the ſubſequent numbers 
are imputed to him, and have received correction from 
the hand that corrected the reſt f. The editor of the 
Iriſh edition has alſo taken into his collection ſeveral ſpu- 
rious pieces in verſe, which the Dean zealouſly diſavowed, 
and which therefore he would certainly have excluded 
from any collection printed under his inſpection, and 
with his conſent, particularly, The liſz and character of 
Dr Scwift, an a maxim of Rochefoucault ; of which he 
ſays, in a letter to Mr Pope, dated May 1. 1733, 


We have literaIly followed Mr Hawkeſworth's copy in printing 
Gulliver's travels, the Lxaminers, and the Anſwer to a memorial, Cc. ; 
and the grofs blunders here pointed out, arc corrected in our edition. 

+ See Examiner, No, +4. and the notes on No. 13. in vol. 2. 
Thaugh it now appea's, that the laſt ſix Examiners were not written 
by Dr Swift; yet, as they nad pot a place in the Iriſh, and ſome of 
the Engliſh editions that h d appears before that of Hawkeſworth, 
it was thought adviſable to retain them. Sce the note on the Ex- 
aminer, No. 45. in vol. 2. 


Vor.1I. b JLvol. 8. 


- —̃ —— — 
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Cvol. 8. p. 155.], lt is an impoſture, mean and trivial, 
cc and full of the cant that | moſt deſpiſe.” It appears 
alſo by a letter of Mr Pope, dated Sept. 15. 1734, 
[vol. 8. p. 105 J, that the Dean had ſtrongly diſavowed 
this piece, not to him only, but to Lord Carteret, and 
others; and that there was reilon to believe it the per- 
formance of a perſon who offered a piece in proſe to a 
bookſeller as the Dean's, which he atterwards confeſſed 
to be his own *. In the Iriſh copy of the verſes on his 
death many paſſages are to be found which Mr Pope re- 


jetted ; for when he added thele verſes to the Miſcellany 


in 1742, he took nothing from the Iriſh copy, which he 
had then fſe-n ; and upon his authority the Iriſh varia- 
tions are rejected in this edition . , 

But 


* It were to be wiſhed, that Mr Hawkeſworth had pointed out 
thoſe ſpurious pieces in verſe that the Dublin editor took into his edi- 
tion. If there are any ſuch ſpurious pieces, they mult be veiy few; 
for, upon examination, it will appear, that there are juſt five copies of 
verſes in that edition that are not in Hawkefworth's; and it certainly 
lies upon him to prove them ſpurious. Theſe pieces are, A letter to the 
Rev. Dr Sheridan ; Verſes upon ſtealing a crown when the Dean was 
aſleep, with the Dean's anſwer; Probatur aliter; and, The life and 
genuine character of Dr Swift. As to the laſt, it is true, that the 
Dean diſavowed it, as Mr Hawkeſworth ſays, But Lord Orrery, 
who cannot be ſuppoſed to have been ignorant of what the Dean had 
nid upon that affair, is of opinion, that thoſe verſes are genuine, 
_ deſignedly wrate by the author in a manner different from his 
uiual practice vol. 6. p. 5 J; and Mr Deane Swift quotes it as a ge- 
nuine work F hy, p. 190. ]. But whether this piece be genuine or 
not, it was thuught proper to inſert it among the other poctical picces, 
leaving every one to judge of it as he pleaſes. 

+ As to the Verſes on the Cean's death [vol. 6. p. 220.], we are 
wid in his own letters [vol. 8. p. 128, 55 J that he had wrote near 
500 lines on that ſubject; and yet that copy which Mr Pope added 
to te Miſcellanies in 1742, and from whence Mr Hawkeſworth has 
taken it, conſiſts only of 375 : ſo that it can hardly be thought to be 
a complete copy. It is therefore moſt probable, that the copy in- 
ſerted in the Dublin edition is the genuine one, as it conſiſts of near 
500 lines. One rcaton why ſeveral paflages were ſupprefled in the 
London editions may have been, the fear of giving offence, as it con- 
rained ſome reflections upon a lady of the highett rank, and ſome 
great men at court, But as there are in it many beautiful verſes not 
unworthy of the author; and as in ieveral places the ſenſe may ap- 
ow to ſome to be impet fett through the want of the paſſages which 

ir Pope, or the Engſiſh editors, dic, it bas been thought pro- 


per 
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But there is evidence of another kind to prove, tha 
the Dean never reviſed any edition of his works for 
Faulkner to print, and that on che cont he was 
unwilling that Faulkner ſhould print them at all. Faulk · 
ner, in an advertiſement publiſhed Oct. 15. 1754, calls 
himſelf the editor as well as publiſher of the Dublin edi- 
tion ; and the Dean has often renounced the undertaking 
in expreſs terms. In his letter to Mr Pope dated May 1. 
1733, [vol. 8. p.157-], he ſays, that when the printer 
applied to him for leave to print his works in Ireland, 
he told him he would give 20 leave; and when he 
printed them without, he declared it was much to his 
diſcontent. The lame ſentiment is allo more ſtrongly ex- 
preſſed in the following extract from a letter now in the 
hands of the publiſher, which was written by the Dean 
to the late Mr Benjamin Motte, his bookſeller in Lon- 
don, dated Nov. 1. 1735+ 

« Mr Faulkner, in printing thoſe volumes, did what I 
6 much diſliked, and yet what was not in my power to 
„ hinder; and all my friends preſſed him to print them, 
and gave him what manulcript copies they had occa- 


per to replace them. But to enable the reader to judge of the merit 
and propriety of the diſcarded lines, now replaced, they are theſe 
following. 

Pag. lines. 


Vol. 6. 221. 14. 15- 

226. 183.—188. 
230. 281.—298. 
231. 303.— 306. 
ib. 311. 312. 
232. 341 —356. 

3 371.—3932. p. 233. 
233. 399 — 402. 
ib. 409. — 498. p. 237. 
238. 3525.—328. 
ib. $42. 343. 


This poem, as in the Dublin edition, conſiſts of 484 lines; as in 
that of Hau keſu orth, of 375; as in the preſent, of 545, 170 lines 
being taken into it trom the Dublin edition. In the poem intiticd, 
The life and charefer of Dr Swift, there are 61 lines which are alſo 
to be found in the Fer/es on the death of Dr Swift, as in Bawkeſ- 
worth's edition; which 61 lines added to the 484 lines of which the 
Dublin copy of theſe verſes conſiſts, make juſt 545 lines, as in the 


preſent edition. | 
b 2 &« ſionally 


* 
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& fonally gotten from me. My deſire was, that thofe 
„% works ſhould have been printed in London, by an 
« agreement between thoſe who had a right to them. 
66 — am, Se. 


We now proceed to give ſome account of the preſent 
edition. 

As to the arrangement of the different pieces, we have 
claſled them in the order which appeared to us the moſt 
natural, and by which we could moſt conveniently 
bring the work into eight volumes, of a fize near 
equal “. 
| "The ff volume contains the Tale of a Tub, the Battle 
of the Books, the Fragment, ſome tracts relating to reli- 
pion, and the poſthumous fermons. In the /econd are 
part of the miſcellanies reiating to politics. The Dra- 

ier's leiters, and the tracts concerning the ſacramental 

tell, and ifs affairs, will be found in the third. Gulli- 
ver i travels, and ſome humorous and political pieces, 
compole the fourth. The fifth conliſts of thoſe trafts 
which Dr Switt wrote in conjunction with Dr Arbuth- 
not, Mr Pope, and Mr Gay; which are now firſt col- 
lected in one volume. The faath and ſeventh contain 
the miſcellanies in verſe. In the ſeventh is likewiſe a part 
of the miſce Illanics in proſe, with Paiite Converſation, and 
Directions to ſervants. The eighth and /aft contains a 
complete collection of all the letters to and from the 
Dean, with a variety of poithumous pieces, and his 
laſt will. 

As to the actes, this edition will be found to contain 
double the number that is infer ed in any tormer one. 
Moſt part of thoſe notes to which no name is auncxed, 
are taken from the Dublin and the London editions.“ 
To ſuch as appeared to have been wrote by Mr Hawkel- 
werth, (for he has not diſtinguithed his own notes), 
his name is ſubjoined. The greateſt part of the other 
notes are taken from the Earl of Orrery's Remarks on 
the life and writings of Dr Swift F, Mr Deane Swift's 


f * See the notes, above, p. viii. & ix. 
+ Theſe remarks ate contained in twenty-four letters written by 
his Lordlhip to his ſun the Hon. Hamilton Boyle, publiſhed in 175 2. 


Eiſey 
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Eſſay on the ſame ſubje& , and Warburton's edition 
of Pope's works. A few notes of reference, and ſome 
hiſtorical remarks, are inſerted by the editors. Mr 
Hawkeſworth had taken ſome of Lord Orrery's remarks 
into his edition by way of notes; but moſt of thele are 
now conſiderably enlarged, and many more are added. 
To ſome of the large extracts from Orrery and Swift, 
we have given the title of Criticiſms, as at the beginning 
of the 1ſt, 6th, and 8th volumes. And care has been 
taken not to omit any remark of importance contained 
in the writings of thoſe authors upon any piece of Swift's 
works. 

Several pieces, both in proſe and verſe, do now make 
their fir appearance in Dr Swift's works. Among the 
prole the moſt conſiderable are, Memoirs of Martinus 
- Scriblerus, in vol. 5. and the letters 1. 90. 91. 92. and 
93- with the addreſs of the inhabitants of the liberty of 
St Patrick's, &c. in vol. 8. Among the poetry are the 
tollowing : Stella to Dr Swift on his birthday ; To- 
land's invitation to Diſmal ; Mrs Pilkington to Dr Su ift 
ou his birthday; An epitaph on the Dean's dog; Switt's 
letter to the Athenian ſociety; A dialogue between Dr 
Swift and a lawyer, &c. Thcſe pieces are moſtly ta- 
ken from Orrery's Letters, and Mr Deane Swift's Eſſay. 

And that this edition is more complete than any prece- 
ding one, will be evident to every perſon who ſhall take 
the trouble to compare them. However, we ſhall here 
ag out ſeveral pieces contained in this edition, be- 

des thoſe mentioned in the foregoing paragraph, none 
ot which are to be found in that of Mr Hawkeſworth, 
though it is more complete than any that preceded it. 

In vol. 1. the 5th ſermon; and, A propoſal for pre- 
venting the growth of Popery. 

In vol. 2. the laſt fix Examiners. | 

In vol. 3. Couſiderations abont paſſing Wood's bra 


money f; The Drapier demoliſhed ; and the Intelli- 
gencer, No 15, 


* Mr Suift's Eſſay, publiſhed in 1755, is interſperſed with occa» 
ſional remarks on Ocxer,'s letters, and vn the obſervations on thoſe 
ktters, by J. R. 

+ Mr Deane Swilt favs, [ET y, p. 279. ), that this is the phlet 
referied to in Dr Switt's letter to Dr Sheridan, of June — n 
Val. 2. p. 23%, 

| b 3 In 


| 


"> — — 


poem, vol 12.” 
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In vol. 6. p. 245. A letter from Dr Swift to Dr She- 
ridan. 


In vol. 7. The preface to the Beaſts confeſſion to the 
prieſt ; Verſes upon ſtealing a crown when the Dean was 
aſleep, by Dr Sheridan; The Dean's anſwer ; Probatur 
aliter; Tom's metamorphoſis into - and ſpaniel ; 
and, The lite and character of Dr Swi 

In vol. 8. beſides the letters already mentioned, all 
thoſe from No z. to Ne $89. ; A letter from Dr Swift to 
Mr Kendall; A defence of the Lady's dreſſing- room *,&c. 

As to the difference betwixt the preſent and the 
Scotch edition in 1752, which was printed from the 
Dublin one, and on the fame plan, with the addition 
of a ninth and a tenth volume, it is unneceſſary to deſcend 
to particulars. Upon a very flight compariſon, it will 
be found that this edition contains upwards of a hun- 
dred pieces more than it. | 

As to the % of Dr Swift, many accounts have been 
publiſhed of it, fays Mr Hawkeſworth. Theſe have mu- 
tually reflected light upon each other, aſcertained con- 
troverted facts, and rectiſied miſtakes, which, if they 
had ſtill been traditional and oral, would ſtill have been 
believed. Several little incidents, which ſhewed the 
peculiarities of his converſation and domeſtic life, were 
related by Mrs Pilkington in her memoirs ; though theſe 
could be belirved only in proportion as they verified 
themſelves. Lord Orrery's letters contained many of 
the principal events, intermingled with many characte- 
riſtic incidents, ſupported in general upon better autho- 
rity ; but ſometimes founded upon falſe information. 
Some of theſe miſtakes were detected by a volume of 
letters ſigned J. R. in which were allo ſome new mate- 
rials; and the account fince publiſhed by Mr Swift, 
with an imperfect iketch by the Dean himſelf +, has fur- 
niſhed yet more. From a compariſon of all theſe with 
each other, Mr Hawkeſworth has compiled his account. 


* Mr Hawkeſworth appears to have had an intention of inſerting 
this piece in his 12th volume; for at the end of a note on the poem, 
mtitled, The lady's dreſſing-room, he ſays, * Sce a defence of this 


+ This ſketch, inti The family of Swift, is prefixed to our ac- 
count of Dr Swift's le. 7 "ER | 
Tt 
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It was not thought neceſlary (ſays he) to relate every tri- 
fling particular that has been recorded, but — * ſe. 
lect ſuch as will ſufficiently diftinguiſh the peculiarities 
of his character and manners, and tranſinit a knowledge 
of him to poſterity, of the ſame kind, if not in the ſame 
degree, as was obtained by thoſe among his contempo- 
raries, who were admitted to his converſation and friend- 
ſhip. 

in the account of Swift's kfe, we have generally fol- 
lowed that collected by Mr Hawkeſworth, but have 
taken care to ſupply omiſſions. Several anecdotes, and 
different relations of particular incidents, are thrown 
into notes; and ſome critical remarks on his character, 
taken from Lord Orrery and Mr Swift, are now firſt 
added. An abridgment of Mrs Pilkington's account is 
annexed. In the eighth volume, immediately after the 
Dean's will, are two letters deſcribing his furiolity. Af- 
ter which is given Lord Orrery's account of Switt's 
death, and his Lordſhip's diſſertation on Junacy and 
idiotiſm, occaſioned by the melancholy fituation of the 
Dean's underſtanding ſome years before his death; not 
inſerted in any former edition. 

In works of great extent, the utility of indexes is ob- 
vious to every reader, and the want is geherally com- 
plained of: yet no former edition of Swift's works has 
an index. Therefore, to ſupply ſo material a detect, 
three indexes are annexed. The frft is of the titles of 
the picces in proſe; the ſeccad, of thoſe of the poetry; 
and the third is of the principal matters. 

Care has been taken to print this edition as correctly 
as poſſible ; and 'tis hoped, that, in point of accuracy, 
it will not be found inferior to any former one. In 
ſhort, no pains or expence have been ſpared to render 
this a complete and correct edition of the works of the 
cclebrated Dean of St Patrick's. 

Lord Orrery tells us, that Dr Swift left behind him 
few manuſcripts ; not one of any conſequence, except an 
account of the peace of Utrecht, which he called Au bi- 
flory of the four laſt years of Q. Anne. The title of an 
hiſtory (adds his Lordſhip) is too pompous for ſuch a 
performance. In the hiſtorical ſty le, it wants Aigen 

an 
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and candour : but as a pamphlet, it will appear the beſt 
defence of Lord Oxford's adminiſtration, and the cleareſt 
account of the treaty of Utrecht. His Lordſhip fur- 
ther tells us, that, in ſome of his leiſure-hours, he had 
begun an hiſtory of England, and had purſued it through 
two or three reigns from William the Conqueror ; but 
that the contempt he conceived of the ancient monarchs, 
made him ſoon lay the deſign aſide ; and that his aver- 
fion to Kings was invincible, But neither of theſe pieces 
have been publiſhed. | 
Belas the letters contained in the eighth volume, 
Dr Swift wrote a great many to Stella and Miſs Van- 
homrigh. Extracts from ſome of the former have been 
inſerted in Mr Switt's Eſſay, but none of the latter 
have yet appeared. From the letters to Stella are ta- 
ſeveral occurrences in his life that could not other- 
wiſe have been known; particularly thoſe relating to his 
political conduct during the four laſt years of the reign 
of Q. Anne, which is univerfally owned to have been 
one of the moſt conſiderable periods of his life, and in 
which his merit as a writer was molt diſtin guiſhed. 


N. B. In the references to be found in the life, D. S. 
ſtands for Mr Deane Swift's Eſſay on the life, writings, 
and character of Dr Jonathan Swift; O. for Orrery's 
remarks on the life and writings of Dr Jonathan Switt ; 
J. R. for J. R.'s Obſervations on Lord Orrery's Re- 
marks, generally ſuppoſed to have been written by Dr 
Delany ; Sketch, for a fragment intitled, © he family of 
Swift, written by the Dean hin-ſelf, immediately here- 
after inſerted; and Letter to S. Letters from the Dean 
to Stella, mentioned by Mr Swift, but not publiſhed. 
The other references relate to the volumes of this edition. 
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Taken from Mr Dzanzs Swir T's Eſſay. 


in Yorkſhire. From them deſcended a 
noted perſon, who paſſed under the 
name of Cawvaliero Swift, a man of wit and humour. 
He was made an Iriſh peer by King James or King 
Charles I. with the title of Baren Carling ford , but 
never was in that kingdom. Many traditional pleaſaut 
ſtories are related of him, which the family planted in 
Ireland hath received from their parents. This Lord 
died without iſſue- male; and his heireſs, whether of the 
firſt or ſecond deſcent, was married to Robert Fielding, 
Eſq; commonly called Handſome Fielding. She brought 
him a conſiderable eftate in Yorkſhire, which he ſquan- 
dered away, but had no children. The Earl of Eglin- 
ton married another co-heireſs of the fame family, as 
he hath often told me. | 
Szcr. II. Another of the ſame family was Sir Edward 
Swift, well known in the times of the great rebellion 
and uſurpation; but I am ignorant whether he left- 
heirs or no. 

- SECT. III. Of the other branch, whereof the great - 
er part ſettled in Ireland, the founder was William 
Swift t, prebendary of Canterbury, towards the laſt 
years of Queen Eliſabeth, and during the reign of King 
James I. He was a divine of ſome diſtinction. There 


Sect. I. T* family of the SwirTs was ancient 


* This little tract, Mr Swift tells us, was written by Dr Swift a- 
bout fix or eight and twenty years ago, as an introduction to his 
life, which he had reaſon to apprehend would ſore time or other be- 
come a topic of general converſation, Mr Swift got the original ma · 
nuſcript under the Doctor's own hand, from his friend and coulin- 
german Mrs W hiteway. 

+ Bernam Swift, Eſq; created Viſcount (not Baron) of Carling- 
ford, in Icland, March 20. 1627, the 3d ef Charles I. 

t Dr Swift is here miſtaken. From the dedication of William 
Switt's ſe: mon, it appears, that Thomas, the father of William, 
was prelented in 1569 to the pariſh of St Andrew in Canterbury ; 
NN the deceaſe of Themas, William, in 1591, ſuceced- 

> lather. 8 
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is a ſermon of his extant, and the title is to be ſeen in 
the catalogue of the Bodleian library; but I never 
could get a copy, and I ſuppoſe it would now be of 
little value. 

Sect. IV. This William married the heireſs of Phil- 
pot, I ſuppoſe a Yorkſbire gentleman “, by whom he got 
a very conſiderable citate ; which however ſhe kept in 
her own power, I know not by what artifice. She was 
a capricious, ill natured, and paſſionate woman, of 
which I have been told ſeveral inſtances. And it hath 
been a continual tradition in the family, that ſhe abſo- 
lutely diſinherited her only fon Thomas, for no greater 
crime than that of robbing an orchard when he was a 
boy. And thus much is certain, that, except a church 
or chapter leaſe, which was not renewed, Thomas ne- 
ver enjoyed more than one hundred pounds a-year ; 
which was all at Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, whereof 
not above one half is now in the poſſeſſion of a great - 

t-grandſon 7. 

af” $45" His original picture is now in the hands of 
Godwin Swift , of Dublin, Eſq; his great-grandſon, 
as well as that of his wife's, who ſeems to have a good 
deal of the ſhrew in her countenance ; whole arms as an 
heireſs are joined with his own: and by the laſt he 
ſeems to have been a perſon ſomewhat fantaſtic ; for 
there he gives as his device, a dolphin (in thoſe days 
called a Swift) twiſted about an anchor, with this 
motto, Feſiina lente. | | 

SEcT. VI. There is likewiſe a ſeal with the ſame 
coat of arms (his not joined with his wife's) which the 
faid William commonly made ule of; and this is alto 
now in the poſſeſſion of Godwin Swift || above men- 
tioned. 

Sgcr. VII. His eldeſt fon Thomas ** ſeems to have 
been a clergyman before his father's death. He was 


* Rather a gentleman of Kent, or ſome of the neighbouring 
counties. 
+ Deane Swift, Eſq; | | 
$ In the hands of Mrs Elifbeth Swift, relict of Godwin. 
In the hands of Mis Swift above mentioned. | | 
** His only fon Thomas was a clergyman before his father's 


vicar 
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vicar of Goodrich, in Herefordſhire, within a mile or 
two of Roſs *: he had likewiſe another church-living, 
with about one hundred pounds a-year in land, as I 
have already mentioned. He built a houſe on his own 
land in the village of Goodrich , which, by the ar- 
chitecture, denotes the builder to have been what 
whimlical and ſingular, and very much towards a pro- 
jector. The houle is above a hundred years old, and 
{till in good repair, inhabited by a tenant of the female 
line ; but the landlord, a young gentleman, lives upon 
his own eſtate in Ireland. 

SzcT. VIII. This Thomas was diſtinguiſhed by his 
courage, as well as his loyalty to K. Charles I. and the 
ſufferings he underwent for that prince, more thaa any, 
perſon of his condition in England. Some hiſtorians of 
thoſe times relate ſeveral particulars of what he acted, 
and what — he underwent for the perſon and 
cauſe of that bleſſed martyred prince. He was plunder» - 
ed by the round-heads tix and thirty times, ſome ſay a- 
bove fifty. He mortgaged his ſmall eſtate, and gathered 
all the money he could get, quilted it in his waiſtcoat, 
got off to a town held for the King ; where being aſked 
by the governor, who knew him well, what he could 
do for his Majeſty? Mr Swift ſaid, he would give the 
King his coat; and ſtripping it off, preſented it to the go» 
vernor z who obſerving it to be worth little, Mr Swift 
faid, Then take my waiſtcoat. He bid the governor 
weigh it in his hand; who ordering it to be ripped, 
found it lined with three hundred broad pieces of gold ; 
which, as it proved a ſeaſonable relief, muſt be allowed 
an extraordinary ſupply from a private clergyman with 
ten children, of a {mall eſtate, fo often plundered, and 
ſoon after turned out of his livings in the church. 

SECT. IX. At another time, being informed that 
three hundred horſe of the rebel-party intended in a 
week to paſs over a certain river, upon an attempt 
againſt the Cavaliers; Mr Swift having a head mecha- 
nically turned, he contrived certain pieces of iron with 


* Within four miles of Ro. 
+ Nat in the village, but in the pariſh of Goodrich. 
t That tenant of the female line bath been dead theſe many 


VCars, 
three 
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three ſpikes, whereof one muſt always be with the point 
upwards. He placed them over night in the ford where 
he received notice that the rebels would pals early the 
next morning; which they accordingly did, and loſt 
two hundred of their men, who were drowned, or trod 
to death by the falling of their horſes, or torn by the 
ſpikes. | 

„ * His ſons, whereof four were ſettled in 
Ireland, (driven thither by their ſufferings, and by the 
death of their father), related many other paſſages 

which they learned either from their father himſelf, or 
from what had been told them by the moſt credible per- 
ſons of Herefordſhire, and ſome neighbouring counties; 
and which ſome of thoſe ſons often told to their chil- 
dren; many of which are ſtill remembered, but many 
more forgot. 

Sect. XI. He was deprived of both his church-li- 
vings ſooner than moſt other loyal clergymen, upon ac- 
count of his ſuperior zeal for the King's cauſe, and his 
eſtate ſequeſtered. His preferments, at leaſt that of 
Goodrich, were given to a fanatical ſaint ; who ſcru- 

ed not however to conform upon the reſtoration ; and 

ived many years, I think till after the revolution. I 
have ſeen many perſons at Goodrich, who knew, and 
told me his name, which I cannot now remember. 

SECT. XII. The Lord Treaſurer Oxford told the 
Dean, that he had among h's father's (Sir Edward Har- 
ley's) papers, ſeveral letters from Mr Thomas Swift 
writ in thoſe times, which he promiſed to give to the 
grandſon, whoſe life I am now writing; but never go- 
ing to his houſe in Herefordſhire while he was Treaſurer, 
and the Queen's death happening in three days after his 
removal, the Dean went to Ireland; and the Earl be- 
ing tried for his life, aud dying while the Dean was in 
Ireland, he could never get them. 

SECT. XIII. Mr Thomas Swift dicd in the year 1658, 


* He ſhould have ſaid five. I ſuppoſe he forgot Dryden Swift, 
| who died very young, and a bachelor, ſoon after he had come over 
to Ireland with his brothers. 
ft Gyles Rawlins ſucceeded him in the pariſh of Goodrich: but 
the other here mentioned ſucceeded Rawlins ſome time before Octo- 
ber 165. His name was William Triaghbam, 
and 
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and in the [63d] year of his age. His body lies under 
the altar at Goodrich, with a ſhort inſcription. He 
died about two years before the return of K. Charles II.; 
who, by the recommendation of ſome prelates, had pro- 
miſed, if ever God ſhould reftore him, that he would 
promote Mr Swift in the church, and otherwiſe reward 
his family, for his extraordinary ſervices and zeal, and 
perſecutions in the royal cauſe: but Mr Swift's merit 
died with himſelf. 4 

Sect. XIV. He left ten ſons and three or four daugh- 
ters, moſt of which lived to be men and women. His 
eldeſt ſon Godwin Swift, of the Inncr- Temple *, Elq; 

ſo ſtyled by Guillim the herald, in whole book the 

mily is deſcribed at large), was, I think, called to the 
bar before the reſtoration. He married a relation of 
the old Marchioneſs of Ormond ; and upon that ac- 
count, as well as his father's loyalty, the old Duke of 
Ormond made him his attorney-general in the palati- 
nate of Tipperary. He had four wives; one of which, 
to the great offence of his family, was co-heireſs + to 
Admiral Deane, who was one of the Regicides. God- 
win left ſeveral children, who have all eſtates. He was 
an ill pleader, but perhaps a little too dextrous in the 
lubtile parts of the law. 

SECT. XV. The ſecond ſon of Mr Thomas Swift was 
called by the ſame name, was bred at Oxford, and 
took orders. He married the eldeſt daughter of Sir 
William D'Averant ; but died young, and left only 
one fon, who was alſo called Thomas, and is now rec- 
tor of Puttenham in Surrey 1. His widow lived long, 
was ext:« nely poor, and in part ſupported by the fa- 
mous Dr South, who had bcen her huſband's intimate 
friend. | 

SECT. XVI. The reft of his ſons, as far as I can call 
to mind, were Mr Dryden Switt, (called fo after the 
name of his mother, who was a near relation to Mr 
Dryden the poet ||), William, Jonathan, and Adam; 
who all lived and died in Ireland; but none of them 


Of Grays inn, not of the Middle temple. 

+ Sole heirch. | 

+ Ne died in May 1752, in the 87th year of his age. 
i the was aunt to the famous John Diyden. 


Vor. I. - i left 
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left male iſſue, except Jonathan, who, beſides a daugh- 
ter, left one fon, born ſeven months after his father's 
death; of whoſe life I intend to write a few memorials. 

Ser. XVII. J. S. D. D. and D. of St P „ Was 
the only fon of Jonathan Swift, who was the ſeventh 
or eighth fon of Mr Thomas Swift above mentioned, fo 
eminent for his loyalty and his ſufferings. 

Sect. XVIII. His father died young, about two 
years after his marriage. He had ſome employments 
and agencies. His death was much lamented on ac- 
count of his reputation for integrity, with a tolerable 

underitanding. 

SECT. XIX. He married Mrs Abigail Erick, of Lei- 
ceſterſhire, deſcended from the moſt ancient tamily of 
the Ericks; who derive their lineage from Erick the 
Foreſter, a great commander, who raiſed an army to 
oppoſe the invaſion of Willfam the Conqueror ; by whom 
he was vanquiſhed ; but afterwards employed to com- 
mand that prince's forces: and in his old age retired to 
his houſe in Leiceſterſhire, where bis tamily hath conti- 
nued ever ſince; but declining every age, and are now 
in the condition of very private gentlemen. 

SECT. XX. This marriage was on both ſides very in- 
diſcreet : for his wife brought her huſband little or no 
fortune; and his death happening fo ſuddenly , before 
he could make a ſufficient eſtabliſhment for his family, 
his ſon (not then born) hath often been heard to ſay, 
that he felt the conlequences of that marriage, not on- 
iy through the whole courſe of his education, but du- 
ring the greateſt part of his life. 

SECT. XXI. He was born in Dublin, on St Andrew's 
day . And when he was a year old, an event hap- 
pened to him that ſeems very unuſual : for his nurſe, 
who was a woman of Whitehaven, being under an ab- 
folute neceſſity of ſeeing one of her relations, who was 
then extremely ſick, and from whom ſhe expected a le- 
gacy ; and being extremely fond of the infant, ſhe ſtole 
Him on ſhipboard unknown to his mother and uncle, and 
carried him with her to Whitchaven; where he conti- 


* He died at the age of about five and twenty. 
+ In the year 1667, 


nued 
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nued for almoſt three years. For, when the matter 
was diſcovered, his mother ſent orders by all means not 
to hazard a ſecond voyage, till he could be better able 
to bear it. The nurſe was fo careful of him, that be- 
fore he returned he had learned to ſpell; and by the 
time that he was three “ years old, he could read any 
chapter in the Bible. 

SECT. XXII. After his return to Ireland, he was 
ſent at fix years old to the ſchool of Kilkenny; from 
whence, at fourteen, he was admitted into the univerſi- 
ty at Dublin; where, by the ill treatment of his near- 
eſt relations, he was fo diſcouraged and ſunk in his ſpi- 
rits, that he too much neglected fome parts of his aca- 
demic ſtudies; for which he had no great reliſh by na- 
ture, and turned himſelf to reading hiſtory and poetry: 
ſo that when the time came for taking his degree of 
Bachelor, although he had lived with great regularity 
and due oblervance of the ſtatutes, he was ſtopped of 
his degree for dulneſs and inſufficiency ; and at laſt 
hardly admitted, in a manner little to his credit, which 
is called in that college ſpecial gratia. And this diſcre- 
ditable mark, as I am told, ſtands upon record in their 
college-regiltry. 

SECT. XXIII. The troubles then breaking out, he 
went to his mother, who lived in Leiceſter; and after 
continuing there ſome months, he was received by Sir 
William Temple, whole tather had been a great friend 
to the family, and who was now retired to his houſe 
called Moorpark, near Farnham in Surry, where he 
continued for about two years: for he bappened, be- 
fore twenty years old, by a ſurfeit of fruit, to contract 
a-giddineſs and coldnels of ſtomach, that almoſt brought 
him to his grave; and this diforder purſued him, with 
intermiſſions of two or three years, to the end of his 
life. Upon this occaſion he returned to Ireland, by ad- 
vice of phyſicians, who weakly imagined, that his na- 
tive air might be of ſome uſe to recover his health. But 
growing worſe, he foon went back to Sir William Tem- 
ple; with whom growing into ſome confidence, he was 
often truſted with matters of great importance. Kin 
Willam had a high eſteem for Sir William Temple, by 


* Hawkeſworth ſays five; and probably he is right. 
c 2 5 
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2a long acquaintance while that gentleman was am- 
baiſador and mediator of a general peace at Nimeguen. 
The King, foon after his expedition to England, viſited 
bis old friend often at Sheen, and took his advice in at- 
fairs of greateſt conſequence. But Sir William Lemple, 
weary of living fo near London, and reſolving to retire 
to 4 more private ſcene, bought an eſtate near Farn- 
ham in Surrey, of about 1001. a-year, where Mr Switt 
«ccompamed him. 

SECT. XXIV. About that time a bill was brought 
into the houte of Commons tor triennial parliaments ; 
4z4i-1ſt which the King, who was a itranger to our con- 
{titution, was very averſe, by the advice of ſome weak 
people, who perſuaded the Earl of Portland, that King 
Charles l. lolt his crown and lite by conſenting to paſs 
fuck a ill. The Harl, who was a weak man, came 
down to Moorpark, by his Majeſty's orders, to have 
Sir William Temple's advice; who faid much to ſhew 
him the mittake : but he continued till to adviſe the 
King againit paiſing the bill. Whereupon Mr Swift 
was ſent to Kenſington with the whole account of that 
matter in writing, to convince the King and the Earl 
how ill they were informed. He told the Earl, to 
whom he was reterred by his Majeſty, (and gave it in 
writing), that the ruin of King Charles I. was not ow- 
ing to his palling the triennial bill, which did not hin- 
der him from diſſolving any parliament, but to the paſl- 
ing another bill, which put it out of his power to diſ- 
folve the parliament then in being without the conſent 
of the houſe. Mr Swiit, who was well verſed in- Eng- 
liſh hittory, although he was then under twenty-one 
years old “, gave the King a ſhort account of the mat- 
ter, but a more large one to the Earl of Portland ; but 
all in vain: for the King, by ill adviſers, was prevail- 
ed upon to refuſe paſſing the bill. This was the firſt 
time that Mr Swift had any converſe with courts; and 
he told his friends it was the firſt incident that helped 


It was firſt written, but afterwards eraſed in the original ma- 
nuſeript, three and twenty years old; which in all probability was right : 
for Dr Swift was twenty-one years vid the laſt day of November 1688, 
2 before that period there could have been no ſuch bill under con- 

eration, 


to 
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to cure him of vanity. The conſequence of this wrong 
ſtep in his Majeſty was very unhappy ; for it put that 
prince under a neceſſity of introducing thoſe people call- 
ed Whigs into power and employments, in order to pa- 
cify them. For although it be held a part of the King's 
prerogative to refuſe paſſing a bill, yet the learned in 
the law think otherwiſe, trom that expreſſion uſed at 
the coronation, wherein the prince obligeth himſelf to 
conſent to all laws quas wulgus elegertt. 

SECT. XXV. Mr Swift lived with him (Sir William 
Temple) ſome time “; but reſolving to ſettle himſelf 
in ſome way of living, was inclined to take orders. 
However, although his fortune was very ſmall, he had 
a ſcruple of entering into the church merely for ſup- 
port; and Sir W. Temple, then being maſter of the 
rolls in Ireland, offered him an employ of about 1201. 
a- year in that office: whereupon Mr Swift told him, 
that ſince he had now an opportunity of living without 
being driven into the church for a maintenance, he was 
reſolved to go to Ireland and take holy orders T. He 
was recommended to the Lord Capel, then Lord Depu- 
ty, who gave him a prebend in the north worth about 
100 I. a-year; of which growing weary in a few 
months, he returned to England, reſigned his living in 
favour of a friend, and continued in Sir William Tem- 
ple's houſe till the death of that great man, who, be» 
fides a legacy 1, left him the care, and truſt, and ad- 
vantage of publithiag his polthumous writings. _ 

SECT. XXVI. Upon this event Mr Swift removed ta 
London, and applied by petition to King William, up- 
on the claim of a promiſe his Majeſty had made to Sir 
W. Temple, that he wou!d give Mr Swift a prebend of 
Canterbury or , Weſtminſter. The Earl of Rumney, 
who profeſſed much friendihip for him, promilcd to ſe- 
cond his petition; but as he was an old, vitious, illi- 
terate rake, without any ſenſe of truth cr honour, taid 


That is, for the ſpace of about five years and a half, from 
1638 to 1694. | 
+ An auſwer extremely polite, and ſeemingly adorned with gra- 


titude; but at the ſame time extremely relolute, and worthy of 
tunklf. | 


} Suppoſed to be 300 l. 


T'3 | yol 
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not a word to the King. And Mr Swift, after long at- 
tendance in vain, thought it better to comply with an 
invitation given him by the Earl of Berkeley to attend 
him to Ireland, as his chaplain and private ſecretary, 
his Lordſhip having been appointed one of the Lords 
Juſtices of that kingdom. He attended his Lordſhip, 
who landed near Waterford ; and Mr Swift acted as ſe- 


cretary during the whole journey to Dublin. But an- 


other perſon had fo far inſinuated himſelf into the Earl's 
favour, by telling him, that the poſt of ſecretary was 
not proper for a clergyman, nor would be of any ad- 
vantage to one who only aimed at church-preferments, 


that his Lordſhip, after a pour apol ve that office 
to the other , FFF 


Sxcr. XXVII. In ſome months the deanery of Der 
ry fell vacant, and it was the Earl of Berkeley's turn to 
diſpoſe of it; yet things were 1o ordered, that the ſe- 
cretary having received a bribe, the deanery was diſpo- 
ſed of to another, and Mr Swift was put off with ſome 
other church-livings not worth above a third part of 
that rich deanery, and at this preſent not a fixth. 
The excuſe pretended was his being too young, al- 


though he were then thirty years old +. 


See a poem upon this incident, in vol. 7. p. 134. 
+ He was then upwards of two and thirty years old, 


N. B. All the notes in this tract, except that in p. zxvii. and 
the firlt in this page, are taken from Mr Deans Swift. 
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An Account of the LITE of Dr Jona- 
THAN SwiFT, Dean of St Patrick's, 
Dublin. 1 


« rarely paſſed a life of which a judicious and 
& fiithful narrative would not be uſeful. 
% For” (adds he) “ not only every man has, in the 
«© mighty maſs of the world, great numbers in the ſame 


\ Late writer juſtly obſerves, that © there has 


c condition with himſelf, to whom his miſtakes and 


© miſcarriages, eſcapes and expedients, would be of 
* immediate and apparent uſe; but there is ſuch an 
« uniformity in the ſtate of man, if it be conſidered a- 
% part from adventitious and ſeparable decorations and 


* diſguiſes, that there is ſcarce any poſſibility of good 


* or ill, but is common to human-kind. A great part 
© of the time of thoſe who are placed at the greateſt 
« diſtance by fortune, or by temper, muſt unavoidably 
« paſs in the ſame manner: and though, when the 
claims of nature are ſatisfied, caprice, and vanity, 
and accident begin to produce diſcriminations and pe- 
culiarities; yet the eye is not very heedful or quick, 
« which cannot diſcover the fame cauſes ſtill termina- 
ting their influence in the ſame effects, though ſome- 
« times accelerated, ſometimes retarded, or perplexed 
« by multiplied combinations. We are all prompted 
by the ſame motives, all deceived by the fame falla- 
„ cies, all animated by hope, obſtructed by danger, 
« intangled by defire, and ſeduced by pleaſure *.” 

If a faithtul and judicious narrative of an ordinary life 
would be fo apparently uſetul ; {till greater utility may 
be expected to ariſe from that of the life of one who has 
made an illuſtrious figure on the ſtage of the world, and 
employed his talents in the ſervice of mankind and his 
country. Dr Swift was certainly a man of that diſtin- 
guiſhed character. He was eminent for his genius, his 
learning, his charities, and many virtues: and though 
he had faults, yet his faults were outnumbered by his 


virtues z 
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virtues? and as the failings of great men are to be care- 
fully avoided, their virtues command reſpect, and are 
proper objects of imitation. An account, therefore, of 
the life and character of the celebrated Dr Swift cannot 
out be highly agreeable to the reader, and will, it is 
hoped, afford both delight and inſtruction. 


Dr JoxaTHAn SWIFT was deſcended from a younger 
branch of an ancient family of that name in Yorkſhire. 
But the account of his family ſhall be as ſhort as poſ- 
ſible; fince, (as Lord Orrery obſerves), though his an- 
ceitors were perſons of very decent and reputable cha- 
racers, [and the elder branch of the family ennobled], 
he himſelf has bcen the herald to blazon the dignity of 
their coat. Bernam Swift, Eſq; otherwiſe called Cava- 
liero Swift, a gentleman of great wit and humour, who, 
in the reign of K. James I. poſſeſſed the paternal eſtate, 
was, on the z th of March 1627, by K. Charles I. cre- 
ated a Peer of Ireland, by the title of Lord YV:/count Car- 
ling ford, though it is ſaid he never weat into that king- 
dom. He died without male iſſue; and the tamily-in- 
heritance deſcended to his daughters; one of whom 
married Robert Fielding, Eſq; commonly called Hand- 
ſome Fielding, and the other the Earl of Eglinton. Field- 
ing ſoon diſſipated his wife's patrimony ; and that of her 
ſiſter being transferred to the family of Lord Eglinton, 
the principal eſtate of the Swifts was divided from the 
name for ever. [ketch, { 1.] 

One of the younger branches from the ſame ſtem, was 
Sir Edward Swift, who diſtinguiſhed himlelf by his at- 
tachment to the royal cauſe in the war between King 
Charles I. and his parliament, from whom there is no 
deſcendent of the name. [SIe , F 2.] 

Another of the younger brunches was the Rev. Mr 
Thomas Swift, vicar of Goodrich, Heretordſhire, with 
which he alſo held another eccleſiaſt ical living. 

His father William Swift, rector of St Andrew's in 
Canterbury, married the heireſs of Philpot ; who con- 
trived to keep her eſtate, which was very conſid-rable, 
in her own hands. She is ſaid to have been extremely 
capricious and ill-natured, and to have diſinherited her 
ſon Thomas, an only child, merely tor robbing an or- 

| chard 
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chard when he was a boy. But however this be, it is 
certain, that except a church or chapter leaſe, which 
was not renewed, Thomas never poileſſed more than 
1001. a- year. [Sketch, F 4.]. This little eſtate, which 
lay at Goodrich, in Heretordſhire, he mortgaged for 
399 broad pieces; and having quilted them into his 
waiſtcoat, he ſet out tor Ragland caſtle, whither King 
Charles I. had retired after the battle of Naſeby, in 
1645. The Governor, who well knew him, aſked 
what was his errand? „Jam come,” faid Swift, to 
« give his Majeſty my coat; at the ſame time pulling 
it off, and prelenting it. The Governor told him plea- 
ſantly, that his coat was worth little. Why then,“ 
ſaid Swift, „take my waiſtcoat.” This was ſoon 
found to be an uſeful garment by its weight; and it is 
remarked by Lord Clarendon, that the King received 
no ſupply more ſeaſonable or acceptable than theſe 300 
broad pieces during the whole war, his diſtreſs bein 
then very great, and his reſources cut off. The ze 
and activity of this gentleman for the royal cauſe expo- 
ſed him to much danger, and many ſufferings. He was 
plundered more than thirty times by the parliament's 
army, was ejected from his church-livings, his eſtate 
was ſequeſtered, and he was himſelf thrown into priſon. 
His eſtate however was afterwards recovered, and part 
ot it fold to pay the money due on the mortgage, and 
ſome other debts ; the remainder, being about one half, 
deſcended to his heir, and is now poſſeſſed by his great - 
grandſon, Deane Switt, Eſq; * [ Sketch, 5 8.] 

This Mr Thomas Swift married Mrs Elitabeth Dry- 
den, of an ancient family in Huntingdonfhire, ſiſter to 
the father of the famous John Dryden the poet; by 
whom he had ten ſons and tour daughters. He died in 
1658; and of his ſons, ſix ſurvived him, Godwin, Tho- 
mas, Dryden, William, Jonathan, and Adam. [ Sketch, 
914. 15. 16.] 

Thomas was bred at Oxford, and took orders. He 
married the eldeſt daughter of Sir William D'Avenant ; 


* The grandmother of this gentleman, one of the wives of God- 
win Swift, was heireſs to Adm. Deane, one of the Regicides; whence 
Deaic became a Chriſtian name in the family. (Sketch, § 14-] 


but 
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but dying young, he left only one fon, whole name al- 
lo was Thomas, and who died in May 1752, in the 87th 
ear of his age, rector of Puttenham, in Surrey, a bene- 
Leo which he had poſſeſſed ſixty years. [Sketch, F 5. 
Godwin was a barriſter of Gray's inn; and William, 
Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were attorneys. 
Godwin having married a relation of the old Mar- 
chionels of Ormond, the old Duke of Ormond made him 
his attorney-general in the palatinate of Tipperary in 
Ireland. Ireland was at this time almoſt without law- 
yers, the rebellion having made almoſt every man, of 
whatever condition, a foldier. Godwin th-refore deter- 
mined to attempt the acquiſition of a fortune in that 
kingdom; and the fame motives induced his four bro- 
thers to go with him. Godwin ſoon became wealthy 
and the reſt obtained ſomething more than a genteel 
competence; though Dryden and Jonathan, who died 
ſoon — their arrival, had little to bequeath. [ Sketch, 
914. 16. | 
Jonathan at the age of about three and twenty, and 
betore he went to Ireland, married Mrs Abigail Erick, 
of Leiceſterſhire *. The family of this lady was deſcend- 
ed from Erick the Foreſter, who raiſed an army to op- 
pole William the Conqueror; by whom he was van» 
uiſhed, and afterwards made commander of his forces. 
t whatever was the honour of her lineage, her for- 
tune was ſmall ; and about two years after her marriage, 
ſhe was left a widow with one child, a daughter, and 
pen with another; having no means of ſubſiſtence 
ut an annuity of 20 l. which her huſband had purchaſed 
for her in England, immediately after his marriage. 
Lerch, F 19. 
In this diſtreſs ſhe was taken with her daughter into 


* This lady was greatly beloved and eſteemed by all the family 
of the Swifts, Her converſation was extremely polite, cheartul, and 
agreeable, She was of a generous and hoſpitable rature, very exact 
in all the dutics of religion, attended the public worſhip generally 
twice a-day, was a very carly riſcr, and was always dretkd for the 
whole day at about ſix o clock in the morning. Her chief amule- 
ments were necdle-work and reading. She was equally fond of both 
her children, notwithſtanding ſome diſagreements that ſubſilted be- 
ewecn them, D. S. p. 23. 23. 

the 
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the family of Godwin, her huſband's eldeſt brother ; 
and, on the zoth of November 1667, about ſeven months 
after her huſband's death, ſhe was, in Hoey's alley, in 
the pariſh of St Warburgh, Dublin, delivered of a fon, 
whom ſhe called Jonathan in remembrance of his father, 
and who was afterwards the celebrated Dean of St Pa- 
trick's. [D. S. p. 22.] 

Of all the brothers of Mrs Swift's huſband, Tho- 
mas excepted, Godwin only had ſons ; and by theſe 
ſons ſhe was ſubſiſted in her old age, as ſhe had been be- 
fore by their father and their uncles, with ſuch libera- 
lity, that ſhe declared herſelf not only happy, but rich. 
[O. S. 9. 23-] ; 

It happened, by whatever accident, that Jonathan 
was not ſuckled by his mother, but by a nurſe, who was 
a native of Whitehaven : and when he was about a year 
old, her affection for him was become fo ſtrong, that 
finding it neceſſary to viſit a relation who was danger- 
ouſly ſick, and from whom ſhe expected a legacy, ſhe 
found means to convey the child on ſhipboard, without 
the knowledge of his mother or his uncle, and carried 
him with her to Whitehaven. At this place he conti- 
nued near three years; for when the matter was diſco- 
vered, his mother ſent orders not to hazard a ſecond 
voyage, till he ſhould be better able to bear it. The 
nurſe however gave other teſtimonies of her affection to 
Jonathan: for, during his ſtay at Whitehaven, ſhe had 
taught him to ſpell; and when he was five years old, he 
was able to read any chapter in the Bible. [ Sketch, 
$21. O. et. 1.] 

Mrs Swift, about two years after her huſband's death, 
quitted the family of Mr Godwin Swiit, in Ireland, and 
retired to Leiceſter, the place of her nativity : but her 
fon was again carried to Ireland by his nurſe, and re- 
22 under the protection of his uncle Godwin. [O. 

1. 1. | 

It has been generally believed, that Swift was born 
in England : a miſtake to which many incidents belides 
this have contributed. He had been frequently heard 
to ſay, when the people ot Ireland diſpleaſed him, I 
am not of this vile country, I am an Engliſſiman; 
and would inſiſt, that he was ſtolen from England when 


a 
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a child, and brought over to Ireland in a band-box. 
Mr Pope alſo, in one of his letters to him [in vol. 8. 
p- 189.], mentions England as his native country. But 
whatever the motives were that prevailed on Dr Swift 
to ſpeak in this manner, they were not borrowed from 
any fort of contempt which he had ſecretly entertained 
againſt Ireland conſidered merely as a nation, but ra- 
ther proceeded from ſeveral other ſources, which will 
appear afterward. LD. S. p. 26.]. This account of his 
birth is taken from that which he left bebind him in his 
own hand-writing ; and while he lived, he was fo far 
from ſeriouſly denying or concealing his being a native 
of Ireland, that he often mentioned, and even pointed 
out the houſe in which he was born. | 

He has alſo been thought by ſome to have been a na- 
tural ſon of Sir William Temple: a miſtake which was 
probably founded upon another; for till the publica- 
tion of his letter to Lord Viſc. Palmerſton, among his 
poſthumous works [Cin vol. 8. p. 238.], he was thought 
to have received fuch favours from Sir William as he 
could not be ſuppoſed to beſtow upon a perſon to whom 
he was not related, and but diſtantly related to his wife “. 
However, ſuch a relation between Sir William and the 
Dean appears beyond contradiction to have been impol- 
fible ; for Sir William Temple was refident abroad in a 
public character from the year 1665 to 1670, firſt at 
Bruſſels, and afterwards at the Hague; as may be proved 


® In the year of the revolution, his uncle Godwin Swift had fallen 
into a kind of lethargy, or dotage, which deprived him by degrees of 
his ſpeech and memory, and rendered him totally incapable of being 
of the leaſt ſervice to his family and triends. Eut, in the midit of 
this dittreſsful ſituation, as if it was ordained that no incident ſhould 
bereave mankind of ſuch a genius, Sir William Temple (whote lady 
was related to Dr Suift's mother) moſt generoully ſtept in to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, and avowedly ſupported his educat n at the univerſity of 
Oxtord, Acts of generolity ſeldom meet with their juſt applauſe. 
Sir William Temple“ friencſhip was immediately conſtrued to pro- 
cecd from a conſciouſneis, that he was the real father of Mr Swift; 
otherwiſe it was thought impoſſible, that he could be ſo uncommonly 
mun'f.cent to a young man, no wiſe related to him, and but diſtantly 
related to his wife. I am not quite certain, that Swift himſelt did 
not acquicice in the calumny. Perhaps, like Alexcnder, he thought 


the natural fon of Jupiter would appear greater than the legitimate 
fon ur tiilip. C. let. 2. 


by 
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by his letters to the Earl of Arlington, and the reſt of 
the miniſtry: ſo that Dr Swift's mother, who never 
croſſed the ſea, except from England to Ireland, was 
out of all pollibility of a perſonal correſpondence with 
Sir William Temple, till ſome years after her ſon's 
birth; who, as betore obſerved, was born in 1667. 
[O. et. 1.] | 

At about the age of fix years [1673] he was ſent to 
the ſchool of Kilkenny ; and having continued there 
eight years, he was at the age of fourtcen [1681] ad- 
mitted into the univerſity of Dublin, and became a ſtu- 
dent in Trinity college. There he lived in perfect re- 
gularity, and obeyed the ſtatutes with the utmoſt ex- 
actneſs. But the moroſenels of his temper often ren- 
dered him very unacceptable to his companions ; ſo that 
he was little regarded, and leſs beloved: and he was fo 
much depreſſed by the ditadvantages of his ſituation, de- 
riving his preſent ſubſiſtence merely from the precarious 
bounty of an uncle, and having no other object of hope 
but the continuance of it “, that he could not reſiſt the 


* While Swift was at the univerfity, one day as he was looking 
out of his window, penſive and melancholy, his pockets being then at 
the loweſt ebb, he ſpied a maſter of a ihip gazing about in the college. 
courts. Lord, thought he, if that perſon ſhould now be inquiring 
and ſtaring about for my chamber, in order to bring me ſome preſent 
from my coutin Willoughby Switt, what a happy creature ſhould [ 
be! He had ſcarce amulcd himicif with this pleaſing imagination, 
when behold the thipmaſter having come into his chamber, atked him 
if his name was Jonathan Swift? who having told him it was; Why 
then, ſaid the other, I have ſomeching for you that was ſent to you 
by Mr Willougliby Swift. Wherevpon he drew out of his pocket a 
large greaſy leather bag, and poured him out all the money that it con- 
tained on the table. As ths fum was greeter than ever Swift had 
been maſter of at any one time before, he puthed over, without rec- 
koni:ig them, a goud number of the ſilver cobs (for it was all in that 
ſgpecic) to the boneſt failor, aud defired he would accept of them for 
his trouble. But the failor would net touch a faithing. No, no, 
Maſter, Cd lie, I'fe rake nothing for my trouble; 1 would do more 
than that comes to for Mr W. tHoughtby Suit. Whereupon Mr 
Swift githered up the money as fait as tre could, and thruſt it into 
his pocket: for, by the Lord Harry, faid he when relating this ſtory, 
] was airaid if the nv ncy had lain much langer upon the table, he 
might have rezented his pen rvfity, and taken a good part of it. But 
trom that time forward, he 4 clari that he became a better a:cono. + 
miſt, and never was without toms litde money in his pocket, D. S. 
9. $4: $5» 

Vor. I. d temptation 
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temptation to negle& many neceſſary objects of acade- 


mic ſtudy, to which he was not by nature much inclined, 
and apply himſelf wholly to books of hiſtory and poetry; 
by which he could, without intellectual labour, fill his 
mind with pleaſing images, and for a while ſuſpend the 
ſenſe of his condition“ . The ſacriſice of the future to 
the preſent, whether it be a folly or a fault, is ſeldom 
unpuniſhed ; and Swift ſoon found himſelf in the ſitua- 
tion of a man who had burned his bed to warm his 
hands ; for, at the end of four years, in the 1685, he 
was refuſed his degree of Bachelor of Arts for inſuffi - 
ciency, and was at laſt admitted fpecialt gratia, which is 
there conſidered as the higheſt degree of reproach and 
diſhonour. It is (ys Lord Orrery) a kind of diſho- 
nur ible degree; and the record ot it, notwithſtanding 
Dr Swift's preſent eſtabliſned character throughout the 
learned world, mult for ever remain againſt him in the 
academical regiſter at Dublin. [ Sketch, F 22.] F 
But upon Swift this puniſhment was not ineffectual. 

He dreaded the repetition of ſuch a diſgrace as the laſt 
evil that could betal him, and therefore immediately ſet 
about to prevent it as the principal buſineſs of his lite. 
During ſeven years from that time he ſtudied eight hours 
a-day ['F. R. p. 50.] ; and by ſuch an effort of ſuch a 
mind fo long continued, great knowledge muſt neceſſa- 
rily have been acquired. He commenced theſe ſtudies 
at the univerſity in Dublin, where he continued them 
three years, till 1688; and during this time he alſo 
drew the ſirſt {Ketch of his Tale of a Tub 4. 


* He held logic and metaphyſics in the utmoſt contempt, and he 
ſcarce conſidered mathematics and natural philoſophy, unleis to turn 
them into ri. icule. Orrery, let. 1. 

f Ambition could ſcarce have met with a ſeverer blow. Hercules 
found himſelf ſet aſide for want of ſtrength, or, if admitted among 
the wreſtlers, admitted only by favour and indulgence; yet {fill he 
mult be conſc.ous that he was Hercules. Diſappointments, the ear- 
her they happen in life, the deeper impreſſion they make upon the 
heart, Swift was full of indignation at the treatment which he bad 
received in Ireland, and theictore reſolved to purſue his ſtudies at Ox- 
ford. Grrevy, lt. 1. 

t Waſl-ndon Warren, Eſq; a gentleman of fortune near Belfaſt, 
in the north of Ircland, who was chamber-fellow with Dr Swift, de- 
c/ared, that he then ſaw a copy of the Talc of a Tub in Switt's own 
hand-writing. D. S. 9. 31. 

In 
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In 1688, when he was about twenty-one, and had 
been ſeven years at the college, his uncle Godwin was 
ſeized with a lethargy, and foon after totally deprived 
both of his ſpeech and his memory. As by this accident 
Swift was left without ſupport, he took a journey ta 
Leiceſter, that he might conſult with his mother what 
courſe of life to purſue, At this time Sir William 
Temple was in high reputation, and honoured with the 
confidence and familiarity of K. William. [D. S. p. 33. 
34-]- His father, Sir John Temple, had been Maſtcr 
ot the Rolls in Ireland, and contracted an intimate friend - 
fhip with God win Swift, which continued till his death; 
and Sir William, who inherited his title and eſtate, had 
married a lady to whom Mrs Switt was relited. She 
therefore adviſed her fon to communicate his fituation 
to Sir William, and folicit his direction what to do. 
This advice, which perhaps only confirmed a reſolution 
that Swift had ſecretly taken before he left Ireland, he 
immediately refolved to purſue. 

Sir William received him [in 1690] with great kind- 
nels, and Switt's firſt viſit continued two years. Sir 
William had been ambaſſador and mediator of a general 
peace at Nimeguen betore the revolution. In this cha- 
racter he became known to the Prince of Orange, who 
afterwards when King frequently vifited him at Sheen, 
and took his advice in affairs of the utmoſt importance. 
[ Sketch, F 23.1. Sir William being then lame with the 
gout, Swift uled to attend his Majeſty in his walks about 
the garden; who admitted him to ſuch familiarity, that 
he ſhewed him how to cut aſparagus after the Dutch 
manner, and once offered to make him a captain of 
horle. [D. S. p. 1c8.]. Swift appears to have — his 
mind very early upon an eccleſiaſtical lite; and it is 
therefore probable, that, upon declining this offer,. he 
obtained a promiſe of preferment in the church; for in 
a letter to his uncle William Swift, dated in 1692, [in 
vol. 8. p. 197.], he fays, © 1 am not to take orders till 
* the King gives me a prebend.“ 

Sir William becoming {till more infirm, and wiſhing 
to retire farther from London, bought an eſtate at 
Faruham in Surrey, called Moorpark, whither he was 
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accompanied by Swift. [Sketch, F 23.] * About this 
time a bill was brought into the houſe tor triennial par- 
liaments ; againſt which the King, who was a ſtranger 
to the Engliſh conſtitution, was very averſe, by the ad- 
vice of ſome weak people, who perſuaded the Earl of 
Portland, that Charles I. loſt his crown and lite by 
conſenting to fuch a bill [54erch, F 23. 24.]. Upon 
this occaſion the Earl was by the King diſpatched to 
Moorpark, for Sir William's advice; who faid much to 
ſhew him the miſtake, but without effect; and there- 
fore he ſoon afterwards diſpatched Swift to Kenſington, 
with the whole account in writing, to convince the 
King aud the Earl how ill they were informed. Swift, 
though he was then very young, was yet well ac- 
quainted with the Engliſh hiſtory, and gave the King a 
compendious account of the matter, which he amplitied 
to the Earl. But the mealure was at laſt rejected 4; 
and thus ended Switt's firit embaſſy to court, fo much 
to his difſutis{aftion, that he theu declared it was the 
firſt incident that helped to cure him of vanity. [Sketch, 
$ 24.]. Soon after 1 this tranſaction he was ſeized 
with the returu of a diiorder which he had contracted 


There is ſome difficulty in reconciling the firſt and laſt para- 
graphs of Kt 23 i the Dean's tketch of his own life, where Moor. 
park is mentioned In the firſt it is Laid, that Swift, after having 
been ſome months with his mother at Leiceſter, was reccived by tir 
W iiliam, who was uow retired to N{oorrark; and in the laſt, that Sir 
V i.1am, tired of being near London, buught an eflate near Farrhum 
in *urrey, where Mr Swift accom punied him. he ſenſe of the laſt, 
which ſcems to imply that Swift lived with Sir Wilhan. at Sheen be- 
fore he went to Moorpark, is adopted upun the credit of Mir Deane 
Swift, who ſays p. 168.], that Swift was there familiar with King 
William ; and the King does not appear to have continued his vilits 
alter the removal to M.orpa:ck Heute 

+ The conſequence of this wrong ſtep, fys Dr Swift, in this Sketch, 

24.), was very unhappy ; for it put K. William under a neceſſity of 
introducing thoſe people called higs, into power and empluyments, 
in order to pacify them. For although it be held a part of the 
King's prerogative to refuſe paſſing a bill yet the learned in the law 
think otherwiſe, from that expreſſion u ed at the coronation, wherein 
the prince obligeth himflf to conſent to all laws, gas vulg us clegerit. 

t It mult have buen after, though it is / . in the ſketch; 
for it is ſaid, ſet 23. that he went to Hhieland after he had been two 
years x' Moorpark, and in fett. 24. that his expedition. to cvut was 
toon after the removal from Sheen, Hawke /, 

iu 
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in Ireland by eating a great quantity of fruit; and upon 
this occaſion returned thither by the advice of his phy- 
ficians, who hoped that his native air would contribute 
to the recovery of his health. But from this journey he 
received no benefit ; and therefore in a ſhort time re- 
turned to Sir William, being ever afterwards ſubject to 
that giddineſs, which gradually increaſed, though with 
irregular intermiſſions, till it terminated in total debi- 
lity of body and mind “. 

But he was till indefatigable in his ſtudies; and to 

event the loſs of health in the acquiſition of know- 
— by the want of bodily exerciſe, it was his con- 
ſtant practice to run up an hill that was near the houſe 
and back again every two hours. The diſtance back- 
wards and torwards was about half a mile, and he uſed 
to run it in about fix minutes. [D. S. p. 272.]. By 
what books his ſtudies were principally directed, cannot 
certainly be known. But ſeveral copious extracts from 
Cyprian, Irenzus, Sleidan's Commentaries, avd Padre 
Paolo's hiſtory of the council of Trent, were found 
among his papers, which appear, by memorandums in 
his own hand-writing, to have becu made while he hved 
with Sir William Temple. [D. S. p. 270. 

About a year after his return from Ireland, he thought 
it expedient to take his degree of Maſter of Arts at Ox- 
ford. With this view he appears to have written to his 
uncle William Swift, to procure and ſend hiin the teſti- 
monium of his Bachelor's degree. With this teſtimo- 
nium, which is dated May 3. 1692, he went to Oxford; 
where having received many civilities, he was admitted 
ad eundem June 14. and took his Maſter's degree July 5. 
followinp. 

It hes been ſaid, that the civilities which he received 
at Oxford, proceeded from a miſunderſtandiug of the 
phraſe ſpeczal; gratia, which was there ſuppoled to be a 
compliment paid to uncommon merit. LV. S. p. 30. 44. 


* To this ſwifeit (ſays Lord Orrery) I have often heard him aſcribe 
that giddincis in luis head, which, with intern ſſu ns £:metimes of a 
longer, and fomctimes of a ſhorter continuance, purſued iim till it 
ſec med to complete its conqueit, by renderir g him the exact unage of 
one of lis own oti uidbrugys, a miterable ſpectacle. devoid of every ap- 
Pearance of human nature, exczxt the ouiwaid form. [vol. 4. p. 212.] 
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O. let. 1.]. But theſe words are not to be found in that 
copy of the teſtimonium which is entered in the congre- 
gation-book at Oxford“; and not to have inſerted 
them there, when they were thought a compliment, 
would have been an nt. It is therefore probable, 
that, by the influence of Swift's uncle, they were omit- 
ted in the copy which he procured and ſent ; eſpecially 
as ſome ſuch favour ſeems to be intimated in Swilt's let- 
ter to him, [in vol. 8. p. 197.], after he had received it: 
« Jam (till,” ſays he, © to thank you for your care in 
* my teſtimonium ; and it was to very good purpoſe, for 
„I was never more ſatisfied than in the behaviour of 
«* the univerſity.” The civilities which he received at 
Oxford, might indeed proceed from his known connec- 
tion with Sir William Temple ; but he might realon- 
ably impute them alſo to the ſuppreſſion of a reproach 
againſt which there was good reaſon to fear this rounec- 
tion would not have ſupported him : nor is it ſtrange, 
that Swift, after his reputation was eſtabliſhed, ſhould, 
while he was ſporting with this incident in the gaicty of 
his heart, pretend a miſtake which never happened, or 


* The certificate of his degree is as follows. 


Unmnihus gusrum mtere/t jalutem. Nos prepoſitus ſociique ſenizres 
Collegii Sacro-/ntle of Individue Trivitatis juxta Dublin, ti ſtamur 
JowaTHan SWI e die decims quinto Februarit 1685 gradum Bace 
calaureatus in artibus ſuſtetiſe prajtito prias fidelitatis erga Aeg iam 
Majefratem juraments ; quod de pretitto teſtimouium, ſubſeriplis ſrrgu- 
In um nomiutius, et coilegu figills quo in hijce utimur, cos fir mandam cu- 
Tuuimius. Datum die tertia Nati 1692. 

Kos. ULSTiSGTON Preps. L. S. 
| ST GEORGE ASHE. 
RIC H. READER, 
GEO. BRO VN. 
BEN. Sc RO CGS. 


Diibus ix ꝛexer ili congregatione mag iſtrarum regentium 14 die Junii 
16g2 batita prblicatis, JON HAN SWIFT (gratia prius peittd er 
CE: ce, d emcem gradum, ſtatin, et diguitatem, adnii{/us furt, u 
Oxon jos, quits jus erat apud jugs Dubiixie ſes, 
19 Nov. 1753, 
vera pra 
RIC, RAWLINSOo. 


JoxaTHran Swirr, M. A. 
Hart Hall, July 5+ 1692. 


that 


D. S. 2 43.44 
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that what he meant as a jeſt upon the univerſity, ſhould 
be ſeriouſly remembered as an event of his life. 

It has alſo been ſaid, that, upon his diſgrace at Du- 
blin, he reſolved to purſue his ſtudies at Oxford, where 
he almoſt conſtantly reſided during three years, and was 
avowedly ſupported by Sir William Temple. [O. et. 2.]* 
But the contrary is inconteſtably true ; for there are 
not quite two months between the date of his teſtimo- 
nium, and his taking his Maſter's degree. Beſides, in 
the letter to his uncle juſt mentioned, he ſays, I am 
„ aſhamed to be more obliged in a few weeks to firan- 
* BR in /evex years to Dublin college . [ vol. 8. 

197. 

: From Oxford he returned again to Moorpark, where 
he aſſiſted Sir William Temple to reviſe his works 2, 
corrected and improved his Tale of a Tub, and added 
the digreſlions. From the converſation of Sir William, 
who was miautely acquainted with all the intricacies of 
party, and the ſecrets of ſtate, during the reigns of 
K Charles II. and K. James II. Swift greatly increaſed 
his political knowledge. But having long ſuſpected Sir 
William of neglecting to provide for him, merely that 
he might keep him in his family, he at length relented 
it ſo warmly, that, in 1694, a quarrel enfued, and they 
parted. [vol. 8. p. 199. ] | | YN 

It is probable that Swift did not leave Sir William 
for ſuch a reaſon without ſevere expoſtulation, not only 
becaule Swift was no reſpecter of perſons, but becaule it 
appears that Sir William, though he was extremely an- 


* See the note, above, p. xxxvi. 

+ He went to college, at the age of fourteen, in 1691; continued 
there ſeven years, as appears by his letter; fo that he did not kave 
Ireland till 1688. He was fume months with his mother before he 
went to Sir William, and two years with him before he went to Ire» 
land for his health, which mull therefore be in 1691. He returned 
from ireland, and continued ſome time longer with Sir V illiam be- 
fore he went to Oxford; which mult theretore be 1692: and in that 
very year he took his degree. The fatt there fore wh ch, Lord Or- 
rery fiys, was immediately conſtrued to favour an opinion that Swift 


was Sir William's natural fon, appears ncver to have happened. See 
switt's ſketch of his own life. Hewhke/: 


t Swift tranſlated for Sir William lus letters out of the original 


gry, 


French into Englity, O. S. 2. 99. 
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gry, admitted his claim to ſome proviſion, by offering 
to make him his deputy as Maſter of the Rolls in lre- 
land. This offer however Swift did not accept ; but re- 
plied, that ſince he had now an opportunity ef living 
without being driven into the church for ſupport, a 
ſcruple which had hitherto kept him out of it, he was 
determined to go into Ireland and take orders. [ Sketch, 
< 25. vol. 8. p. 199. ] 

Swift, during his reſidence with Sir William, had ne- 
ver failed to viſit his mother at Leiceſter once a-year ; 
and his manner of travelling was very extraordinary. 
He always went on foot, except the weather was very 
bad; and then he would ſometimes take ſhelter in a 
waggon. He choſe to dine at obſcure alchouſes among 

lars and hoſtiers, and to lie where he ſaw written 
over the door, Lodgings for a penny; but he uſcd to bribe 
the maid with a teſter for a ſingle bed and clean ſheets. 
He delighted (ſays Lord Orrery) in ſcenes of low lite. 
The vulgar diale&t was not only a fund of humour for 
him, but I verily believe was acceptable to his nature; 
otherwiſe I know not how to account for the many fil- 
thy ideas and indecent expreſſions (I mean indecent in 
point of cleanlineſs and delicacy) that will be found 
throughout his works *. 
| In 


* When Swift was a young man, he was prodigiouſly fond of 
rambling, cven before his pocket could afford the commun expences 
of a journey: and therefore we cannot but applaud his manner of 
travelling; fince travel about he certainly n.ult, or elfe die of the 
ſpleen. Oxford, Dublin London, Moorpark. and Leiceſter, were at 
various times the places of his abode; but Leiceſter in particular, 
during his mother's lite, he commonly vitied once a-year, let his 

eneral refilence have beer! where it would. In ſhort, upon his Gun 
cet he ran like a buck frem one piace to another Gates. ſtiles and 
quickicts, he no more valued than if they had been ſo many ſtraus. 
His conttitution was ſtrong, and his limbs were active His cm- 
pany in thoſe flights were, I belicve, all forts of peopic which le met 
in towns and villages where he chanced twretreta hamfelt; foine char 
for an hour, and again to the fields His imagination was elways a- 
live, and peibeps tcyund all others he had a puwer to cunciliate bis 
ideas to the ſeveral capacitics of all buman race, ard at the jan.e time 
catch entertainment to hin ſelf trum every ſpecies of undcritanding ; 
agreeable to what is 1aid in that pancgyric va the Pean u en in the 
perſon of a lady in the north of Icland. 
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In this manner he went down to his mother upon his 
leaving Sir William, and from Leiceiter he wrote a let- 
ter, dated June i694, [in vol. 8. p.198.], to his cou- 
fin Deane Swift, then at Liſbon; in which he relates 
his quarrel with Sir William, and declares his purpole 
to take orders in the September following, withiag he 
could procure for him the chaplainſhip of the factory. 

What was the effect of this letter, is not known ; 
but Swift ſoon after obtained a recommendation (ſup- 
poſed to be from Sir William Temple) to Lord Capel, 
then Lord Deputy of Ireland, who gave him the pre- 
bend of Kilroot, in the dioceſe of Connor, a northern 
diſtrict, worth about 100 |. a-year . But Sir William, 
who had been uſed to the converſation of Swift, ſoon 
found that he could not be content to live without him ; 
he therefore urged him to refign his prebend in favour of 
a friend, and promiſed to obtain preferment for him in 
England, if he would return f. Swift conſented ; and 


IWhene'er you joke, tis all a caſe 

Whether with Dermat, or his Grace; 

With Teague © Murphy, or an Earl, 

4 Ducheſs or a kitchen girl. 

With ſuch dexterity you fit 

Their ſcv'rul tulents with your wit, 

That Mell the chambermaid can ſinobe, 

Aud Gahagan take ev joke, vol. 6. p. 362. 


However, the Doctor hath often told his friends, that whatever 
money he ſaved by this manner of travelling, he conſtantly threw it 
away, as ſoon as he went to London, upon a fine waiſtcoat, or ſome 
additional gaiety upon a ſuit of cloaths. D. S. p. 99. 100, 1. 


* Swift ſoon grew weary of this preferment. It was not ſufficient- 
ly conſiderable, and was at ſo great a diſtance from the metropolis, 
that it abſolutely deprived him from that kind of converſetion and 
feciety in which be delighted. He had been uſed to very different 
{ſcenes in England, and had naturally an averſion to ſolitude and re- 
tir. ment, He was glad therefore to rehign his prebend in favour of a 

friend, and to return to Sheen, @c. Crrery, let. 2. 


+ This appears by a letter from Swiſt's ſiſter, then in Ireland, to 
her couſin Deane in Portuyal, dated May 26. 1699. My poor bio- 
* ther” (ſays ſhe) © has lu{t his beſt friend Sir William "Temple, who 
* was ſo tond of him whit he jived, that he made him give vp his 
* hving in this country to ſtay wich him at Mourpark, and promiſed 
* to get him one in England: but death came in between, and has 
lett him unprovided both of friend and living.” D. S. p. 06. 


Sir 
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Sir William was fo much pleaſed with this act of kind- 
neſs, that during the remainder of his life, which was 
about four years, his behaviour was ſuch as produced 
the utmoſt harmony between them. Swift, as a teſti- 
mony of his friendſhip and eſteem, wrote the battle of 
the books, of which Sir William is the hero; and Sir 
William, when he died, left him a pecuniary legacy, 
(ſuppoſed to have been about 500 l.), and his poſthu- 
mous works. [ \ketch, \ 25.] 

What other favours he received from Sir William, 
cannot certainly be known. Switt acknowledged none 
but his ineſfectual recommendation to K. William; and 
he is known to have received frequent remittances from 
his uncle William, and his uncle Willoughby Swift : fo 
that Sir William does not ſeem to have treated him with 
a liberality for which it is difficult to account. 

Upon the death of Sir William Temple, Swift ap- 
plied by petition to K. William tor the firit vacant pre- 
bend of Canterbury or Weſtminſter, for which the royal 
promile had been obtained by his late patron, whole 
poſthumous works he dedicated to his Majeſty, to facili- 
tate the ſucceſs of this application. But it does not 
appear, that, after the death of Sir William, the King 
took the leaſt notice of Mr Swift “. His petition and 
dedication were equally neglected ; and after a fruit- 
lefs attendance at court, which probably increaſed the 
auſterity of his temper, he accepted an invitation of the 
Earl of Berkeley, who had been appointed one of the 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland, to attend him as chaplain and 


The promiſes of kings are often a kind of chaff, which the 
breath of a m nifter bloucth. and icattereth away from the face of 2 
court. Swift's petition had no effect. It was cither totally torgot- 
ten, or drowned amid(t the clamours of more wpent claims. From 
this firſt diſapfointment, may probably be. dated that bitternets to- 
wards kir gs and courticrs, which is to be found ſo univerſaily diſperſed 
throvylout his works. Crrery, let. 3. 

The Farl of Rumney, who protefked much frier dſhip for Mr 
Swift, promiſed to ſecond his petition ; but as he was an old, viticus, 
Witcrate rake, without ny ſenſe of truth or honour, Le ſaid not a 
werd to the King. Skeich, $ 26. 


+ What then was to be dene? Honour, or, to uſe a properer 
word, pride hindered him from ſtaying long in a ſtate of ſervility and 
contempt. Grrery, let. 3. 


private 
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private ſecretary. It might reaſonably have been hoped, 
that although he had been diſappointed of the prefer- 
ment for which he ſolicited, yet the employment to 
which he was invited would have been ſecure. But it 
happened, that after he had acted as ſecretary during 
the whole journey to Dublin, one Buſh found means to 
inſinuate to Lord Berkeley, that the poſt of ſecretary 
was not fit for a clergyman; and his Lordſhip ſuffered 
himſelf to be fo eaſily convinced of this impropriety, 
that, after making ſome apology to Mr Swift, he 

pointed Buſh ſecretary in his ſtead . [| Sketch, 5 26.] 

This diſappointment was ſoon after followed by an- 

other. It happened, that the deanery of Derry be- 
came vacant, and it was the Earl of Berkeley's turn to 
diſpoſe of it. Yet whatever atonement was due to 
Swift for his Lordſhip's late breach of engagement, the 
ſecretary having received a bribe , the deanery was 
given to another, upon pretence that Swift, who was 


then more than thirty years old, was too young 1; 
— and 


* Here was another diſappointment, and a freſh object of indigna- 
tion. The treatment was thought injurious, and Switt expreſſed his 
ſenſibility of it in a ſhort, but — copy of verſes, inticled, The 
Diſcovery. Orrery, let. 3, —— See vol. 7. p. 134. 

I have been told, that upon the Secretary's being cffered 1000 1. 
for the deanery of Derry, he would not conclude the bargain, but 
kept it in reſerve, until he had arquainted Swift with the propoſal he 
had received : which after he had done, he made him the offer of 
the deanery for the like ſum. But Swift told him plainly, that he 
thought he had nothing to do with eccleſiaſtical preferments, and re- 
jetted his overture with all imaginable diſdain. D. S p 113. 

t The rich deanery of Derry was intended for Swift by Lord 
Berkeley, if Dr King, then Biſhop of Derry, and afterwards Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, had not incerpoled ; intreating with great earneſt- 
neſs, that the deanery might be given to ſome grave and elderly di- 
vine, rather than to ſo young a man; * becauſe” (added the Biſhop) 
the ſituation of Derry is in the midſt of Preſbyterians, and 1 
* ſhouid be glad of a clergyman who could be of aſliſtance to me. 
I have no ohjection to Mr Swift. I know him to be a fpright] 
ingenious young man; but inſtead of reſiding, I dare ſay, he wi 
be eternally fly ing backwards and forwards to London; and there» 
fore I intrcat, that he may be provided for in ſome other place.” 

Switt was accordingly ſet aſide on account of youth ; but, as if 
his ſtars had dettined to him a parallel revenge, he lived to ſee the 
Bilhop of Derry afterwards ſet aſide on account of age. That prelate 
had been Archbiſhop of Dublin many years, and had been lon wart 
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and he received inſtead of it the twe livings of Laracor 
and Rathbeggin, in the dioceſe of Meath, which toge- 
ther did not amount to half the value of the deanery *. 
[Sketch, 5 27.]- The firit of theſe rectories was worth 
about 200 l. and the latter about 601. a-year; and 
they were the only church-preferments that Dr Swift 
enjoyed till he was appointed Dean of St Patrick's, in 
1713. [O. et. 3.] | 

Whilſt Swift was chaphin to Lord Berkeley, his on- 
ly ſiſter, who was of a middle ſize, finely ſhaped, rather 
beyond what is called the agreeable throughout her 
whole perſon, was polite and well bred, with at leaſt 
a good ſhare of underſtanding, and at that time worth 
300 1. by the conſent and approbation of her uncles 
and relations, accepted a propoſal of marriage from a 
tradeſman, whole fortune, character, and fituation were 


brated for his wit and learning, when Dr Lindſay the Primate of Ire- 
land died. Upon his death, Archbiſhop King immediately made claim 
to the primacy, as a preferment to which he had a right from his 
ſtation in the fee of Dublin, and from his acknowledged character in 
the church. Neither of theſe pretenſions were prevalent. He was 
looked upon as f far advanced in years to be removed. The rea- 
fon alledged was as mortifying as the refuſal itfelf. But the Archbi- 
ſhop had no opportunity of ſhewing his reſentment, except to the 
new Primate Dr Bolter, whom he received at his own houſe, and in 
his dining-parlour, without riſing from his chair, and to whom he 
made an apology, by ſaying, in his uſual ſtrain of wit, and with his 
uſual ſncering countenance, My Lord, I am certain your Grace 
« will forgive me, becauſe, you row, I am too old to rije.” Orre- 
ry, let 3. 

Whether or no Dr King, who was at that time very deſervedly in 
high reputation, although deſcended from the mean: it of the people, 
{being the fon of a miller], was afraid of being eclipſed by the ſupe- 
rior luſtre of this young atpiring genius, who was in all reſpects, not- 
withſtanding that he agreed with the Biſhop in affairs ecclcliaſtical, a 
man of a quite different caſt and manner of thinking, I ſhall not pre- 
ſume to — However, it is by no means improbable, that 
Swift's prodigious talents, which appear throughout his hole life to 
have been dreaded by all his contemporaries, not excepting even tioſe 
miniſters, uh were deſirous to have the honour of being ranked a- 
mong his belt friends, had a greater {hare in obſtructing his promo- 
tion to the deanery of Derry, than perhaps any lilly, trifling objcc- 
tions againſt his youth and {prightlinels. D. $. p. 114. 

As Swift did not receive theſe 4ivings till after the deanery uas 
given to another, his non-refidence could not, as Lord Orrery ſup- 
Pales, be the reaſon why it was not given to him. Hawke, 

eſteemed, 
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eſteemed, by all her friends, ſuitable for her in every 
He was reputed to be worth five thouſand 

unds. Having communicated this propoſal to her 
rother, and finding him utterly averſe from entertain- 
ing the moſt diſtant thoughts of it, ſhe began to remon- 
ſtrate to him in the way of reaſon, (for the match was 
by no means very deſirable in her own breaſt), that ſhe 
could not ſupport herſelf on her 300 l. On which her 
brother aſſured her, that he would never fee her want 
the neceſſaries or the conveniencies of life; and as a 
further proof to convince her that his regards were tru- 
ly affectionate and ſincere, he promiſed to ſettle upon 
her 500 I. being all he was then poſſeſſed of in the 
world, the very hour he ſhould get ſome beneſice in the 
church, which he daily expected, provided ſhe would 
reje this overture of marriage with a proper diſdain. 
But the match having taken place, notwithſtanding her 
brother's remonſtrances, it was entirely diſagreeable to 
him. It ſeemed to interrupt thoſe ambitious views 
which he had long ſince formed. He grew outrageous 
at the thoughts of being brother-in-law to a tradeſman. 
He utterly refuſed all reconciliation with his ſiſter, nor 
ever would liſten to the intreaties of his mother, who 
came over to Ireland, under almoſt a certainty of paci- 
fying his anger; having, in all other reſpects, ever found 
him a dutiful and obedient fon. But his pride was not 
to be conquered; and Mrs Swift, finding her fon in- 
flexible, haſtened back to Leiceſter, where ſhe continu- 
ed till her death. However, his ſiſter's marriage proved 
in the end very unfortunate. The huſband was an old 
tyrannical, vitious rake ; and with regard to bis gooo l. 
he was ſcarce worth half ſo much on the day he was 
married. After he had wo or three children, he broke 
and died, leaving his family in very deplorable circum» 
ſtances. Mr Swift upon this event acquainted his fitter 
by meſſage, (for he would never be fo tar reconciled as 
to ſee her face), that he would allow her 201. a-year 
during her life, provided ſhe wouid live in England, 
but not otherwiſe. She accordingly went to England, 
where ſhe conſtantly received her annuity till her death. 
LD. S. p. 101 — 104. O. et 3.] | 
In i594, Swift had like to have burnt the caſtle of Du- 
Vol. I. e blio, 
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blin, and Lord Berkeley in the midſt of it. For the Doc- 


tor, whoſe bedchamber was the next room to his Excel- 
lency's, having grown drowſy over his book while he was 
reading in bed, dropt aſleep without extinguiſhing his 
candle; which happening to fall upon his quilt, fect it 
on fire, and burnt its paſſage quite through the bed- 
cloaths, until it reached his thigh. Swift routed by the 
pain, leaped out of bed, and extinguiſhed the fire, 
which by this time had burnt part of the curtains. He 
took care to have the damages repaired ; and by throw- 
ing away ſome guineas in huſh-money, the accident was 
never made known in the caſtle. [D. S. p.112.] 

As Swift had refuſed a commiſſion under King Wil- 
liam, and a ſecular employment under Sir William Tem- 
ple, it appears, that his attachment to a religious lite, 
however early and however ſtrong, was not the effect of 
temporary views, but of zeal for the fucce's of the great 
work in which he was about to engage, and a conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own ability to acquit himſelf with advantage. 
That religious purpoles were at this time predominant 
i his mind, he uſed frequently to declare; he hoped, 
he faid, that, by diligent and conſtant application, he 
mould to far excel, that the ſexton might lometimes be 
aſlced on a Sunday morning, “ Pray, does the Doctor 


«« preach to-day?” And when, after having taken pol- 


ſellion of his livings, he went to reſide at Laracor “, 


As ſoon as the Earls of Berkeley and Galway had been fucceed- 
ed in the government by the Primate and the Earl of Drogheda, 
which happened, I think, ſomewhat about a year after his being pre- 
ſented to the livings of Laracor and Rathbeggin, poor Swift, half in 
defpair of any further preferment, gallops down to Laracor ; where 
ſolitude, retirement, the fanning of leaves, and the warbling of birds, 
threw him into ſome kind of reveries, more ſuitable, if any ſticis 
can be laid on the general opinions of the world, to the gravity and 
( Hateneſs of an older divine, than to that abundant fprightlineſs and 
tire which animated the foul of this young, vigorous, uncommon, 
keteroclice genius. Perhaps it may be thought exccedingly ſtrange 
by thoſe who admire Switt only for his wit and politics, that imme- 
diatcly after he had gone to reſide in the country, he ſhould begin to 
rellect, that he was mtruſted with the cure of ſouls. But Swift was 


really a man of high religion, without grunting, groaning, canting, 


hypocriſy, or making wry faces. And ſure it is, that in proportion 
to thoſe talents, which he is allowed to have poſſeſſed in the moſt 
eminent degree, he beat all his contemporaries many thouſands of 
leagnes in the race of Chriſlianity, D. S. p. 115.116. 


he 
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he gave public notice, that he would read prayers on 
every Wedneſday and Friday ; a Jabour which he would 
not have brought upon him{clf, if he had been principal- 
ly concerned about the value of his dues, which kad 
been long before cuſtomarily paid for much leſs ſervice. 
LJ. R. p. 40. 41-] 

The duties of the church, which he thus rendered more 
frequent, he performed with the utmoſt punctuality, and 
the moſt rational devotion. He was indeed devout, 
not only in his public and folemn addrefles to God, but 
in that tranſient act of adoration, which is called /ay- 
ing grace, aud which generally conſiſts ouly in a mutter 
and a bow; in which the ſpeaker appears to compli- 
ment the company, and the company each other. 
Swift always uſed the feweſt words that could be utter- 
ed on the occaſion; but he pronounced them with an 
emphaſis and fervour which every one around him faw 
and felt, and with his hands claſped in each other, and 
lifted to his Lreaſt. And it is hoped, that thoſe who 
can no otkerwiſe emulate the character of Swift, will 
attempt it in this act of religious decorum, and no longer 
affect either to be wits or fine gentlemen, by a conduct 
directly contrary to fo great an example. 

But Switt, with all this piety in his heart, could not 
reſiſt the temptation to indulge the peculiarity of his hu- 
mour when an opportunity offered, whatever might be 
the impropriety of time and place. 

On the firſt Wedneſday after he had ſummoned his 
congregation at Laracor, he aſcended his deſk, and ha- 
ving fat ſome time with no other auditor than his clerk 
Roger, he role up, and, with a compoſure and gravity 
that upon this occaſion wes ii reſiſtibly ridiculous, he be- 
Lan, © Dearly beloved Roger, the ſcripture moveth you 
and me in fundry places; and fo proceeded to the 
end of the fervice . [O. At. 3.] 

During Swift's reſidence at Laracor, he invited to 
Ireland a lady whom he has celebrated by the name of 


What a plerious prieſt would he have been, to reform the 
young and fprightly from the extravagance of their ways? But, alas! 
that, amazing capucity, ſo continually rolling over with torrents of 
wit and humour, was by no means adapted to the ſolemnity of a 
country-pariſh, or to the conſolation of old women, D. S. p. 117. 


CZ A Stella. 
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Stella. With this lady he became acquainted while he 
lived with Sir William Temple. She was the daughter 
of his ſteward, whoſe name was Fel uſon; and Sir Wil- 
liam, when be died, lett her 1c00 l. in confideratiun of 
her father's faithtut ſervices. At the death of Sir Wil- 
liam, which happened in January 1608-9, ſhe was in the 
{ixteenth year of her age ; and it was about two years 
afterwards, that, at Swift's invitation, the left Eng- 
land, accompanied by her friend Mrs Dingley, a lady 
who was fiftcen years older, and whoſe whole fortune, 
though ſhe was related to Sir William, was no more 
thai an annuity of -7 l. [D. S. p. 85. 86. 90. J. Whe- 
ther Swift at this time delired the company of Stella as 
a wite or a friend, is not certain ; but the reaſon which 
ſhe and her companion then gave for their leaving Eng- 
land, was, that in Ireland tle intereſt of money was 
high, and proviſions were cheap. It appears, however, 
that other reaſons were ſuſpected in the neighbourhood 
of Moorpark: for Mr Thomas Swift, the rector of 
Puttenham, in a letter, dated Feb. 5. 1706, inquires 
„ whether Jonathan was married, or whether he had 
been able to reſiſt the charms of both thoſe gentle- 
«© women who marched from Moorpark to Dublin, with 
« a reſolution to engage him +?” [D. S. . 86. 87.]. 
It appears tao, that Swift, if he did not addreſs her 
| himlelf, yet contrived to break off a treaty of marriage 
with another, by perſuading her to infiit upon terms 
with which the gentleman could not comply 1. But 
| whatever 
* Mr Deane Swift ſys 13; but it appears by the poem on her 
birth-day in 1718, that the was then but 34 The Hean ſays ihe waz 
in freland from 18, in his iatruduction to Bs ats de otella, in 
vol. 8. p. 295. Haul. 8 
+ The beauty and gracefulneſs of Mrs Johnſon's perſon had been 
rema ked by Swift about ao y.ais before Sir William Temple”; 
death, cut never, we may be lare, had he made her the leaſt advances. 
I] am inclined however io think, that having oblerved her to be a de- 
li zhtful girl. and of a genius quick and lively, he had given her ſome 
| Initructions for tie improvement of her mind in thoſe happy years 
of ductility, when the tou! is apt to receive all the fineſt impreſſions; 


which, lk feed thrown upon a rh and fertile foil, might have preju- 
diced her inclinations to have a tendernefs for him. D. S. p 85 86. 
+ Dr Swift made no addreſſes to this charming fair upon her firſt 
arrival in Ircland, when Ike was in the prime of her life, and ſplen- 
dor 
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whatever was Swift's attachment to Mrs Johnſon, every 
poſſible precaution was taken to prevent ſcandal, They 
never lived in the fame houſe. When Swift was abſent 
from Laracor, Mrs Johnſon and her friend refided at the 
rſonage; when he returned, they removed either to 
the houle of Dr Raymond, vicar of Trim, a gentleman 
of great hoſpitality, and Swift's intimate friend, or to 
a lodging provided for them in the neighbourhood : 
neither were they ever known to meet but in the pre- 
ſence of a third perſon. [O. S. p. 90. J. Swift made 
frequent excui ſions to Dublin, and ſome to London: 
but Mrs Johnſon was buried in folitude and obſcurity ; 
ſhe was known only to a few of Swilt's molt intimate 
acquaintance, and had no female companion except her 
friend Mrs Dingley, who was by all accounts a very in- 

ſipid companion “. : 
n 


dor of her beauty. However, the gracefulneſs of her perſon, and 
the politeneſs of her converſation, were not to be reſitted by a gentle- 
man of wit and lcarning, who was an intimate friend of the Doctor, 
and with whom {he had frequently converſed. This gentleman de- 
clared his paſſion, and made her propoſals of marriage. Mrs John- 
| Gn diſcovered no repugnancy to the match; but ſtill ſhe would be 
adviſed by Er Swift. The Doctor, perhaps loath to be ſeparated 
from ſo delightful a compunion. threw an obſtacle in the way that 
was not to be ſurmounted. The gentleman had a benefice in the 
church of a conſiderable value about 100 miles from Dublin, which 
required his attendance. Dr Sw ft, in order to bring matters to a 
final iſſue. made him an overtuie. that he ſhows ſettle upon luis wife 
100 l. a year for pin-money. The lover inde:d, though extremely 
captivated with the charms of his miſtreſs, was by no means delight- 
ed with this propoſal; he delired, however, that he might have a 
night's time to conſider of it. And the next morning, contrary to 
expectation, he agreed to the terms. Swift, never at a loſs for ſome 
uncommon flight of imagination, inſiſted further, that he ſhould 
live in Dublin, and keep a coach for his wife. The gentleman had 
more honour than to promiſe what he could not perform; and fo the 
match was broken off. D. F. ». 87 89 See Lord Ortery's ac- 
count of this lady, and of Dr Swift's correſpondence with her, in 
vol. 8. p. 291. in the notes. 


* This courſe of life, ſo very ſingular ia a fine woman, abſtract- 
ed Mrs Johnſon in a great meatare trom the converſe of her own 
ſex. She lived, I cannot abſolutely ſay by her own choice, wholly 
in the circle of books and men: a life ſo unn2tural to the ſweetneſs 
and delicacy of a tender female conſtitution, that I canuot ſuppoſe it, 
with all its glittering advantages in the way of ſcience, to have been 
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In 1701, Swift took his Doctor's degree; and in 1702, 
ſoon after the dea h of King William, be went to Eng- 
land, for the firſt time after his ſettlement at Laracor; a 
journey which he frequently repeated during the reign 
of Queen Anne. Mrs ſohnſon was once alſo in Eng- 
land in 1705 ; but returned in a few months, and ne- 
ver atterwards croſſed the channel. [D. S. p go. ] 

He foon became eminent as a writer, and in that cha- 
rater at leaſt was known to the great men in both the 
factions, which were diſtinguiſhed by the names of V big 
and Tory*. He had been educated among the Whigs; 
but he at length attached himſelf to the Tories, be- 
cauſe, as he faid, the Whigs had renounced their old 
principles, and received others, which their forefathers 
held in utter abhorrence . [O. let. 4 J. He did not 

however 


rear ſo eliqible to the lovely Mrs John{n, as that open free converſe 
with the worl-\, which is totally unacquainted with cvery colour and 
ſpecies of involurtary confinement. However, that greatneſs of mind, 
which in{pires, like the Jemon of Socrares, courage and refolvtion in- 
to the ſouls of the innocent, comforted and ſupported the religious 
and virtuous Mrs ſohnſon, under all the bitterneis and preſſures of 
ber reitiaint. D. . p 90. 91. 

Juso creatures, lays a modern author, who are born with a ſe- 
crct antipathy to each ort:er, and engage as naturally when they meet, 
«5 the elephant and rhinoceros. In a mixture of theſe two jarring 
animals conftiited the firſt miniſtry of Q Anne; but the greater ſhare 
of the adminiſtration was committed to the Whigs. who, with indefa- 
wbe induſtry, fon ingroſſed the whole; * their ſovereign 
within their own fortifications, and keeping her captive within their 
own walls. The Queen, whoſe heart was naturally inclined towards 
the Tories, remained an unwilling priſoner ſeveral years o the M higs; 
tul Mr Harley, with a Tory army, undermined all the W higgith fort- 
reſlæs, levelled their works to the ground, ſeized the princeſs, and, 
during the remainder of her life, turrounded and defended her with a 
ney fer of troops under the command of the Duke of Ormord, 
O. let. 4. 

+ "1 he ces of power and ambition are extraordinary and bound- 
leis. 7 hey blind our faculties, they ſtagger our reſolution, and they 
lubvert our nature. Not all the metamorphoſes of Ovid can pro- 
duce a parallel equal to the change that appears in the ſame man, 
when from a patriot he becomes a courticr. Yet it may be aflerted, 
and will redound to the honour of Dr Swift, that when he roſe into 
the contdence and eftcem of thoſe great men who fat at the helm of 
affairs during the laſt years of Q. Anne's reign, he ſcarce ever loſt 
himſclt, or grew giddy by the plenitude of power, and the 2 
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however write any political pamphlet from the year 
1701* to the year 1708 f. [D. S. p. 148. ] 1 


{tation of frequently appearing in the confidenee and fayour of the 
reigning miniſter. He may have been carried away by inconſiderate 
— but he was not to be ſwayed by deliberate evil. He ma 

ave crred in judgment, but he was upright in intention. The wel- 
fare and proſperity of theſe kingdoms were the conſtant aim of his 
politics, and the immediate ſubject of his thoughts and writings, 
O. let 


. let. 4- 

In 1701 Dr Swift having wrote the piece intitled, A diſcourſe of the 
conteſts and diſſenſions in Athens and Rome (in vol. 2. 1 9. J returned 
from England to Ireland; where having met with Bp Sheridan, 
at his uncle William Swift's in Dublin, the Biſhop, after ſome con- 
verſation with him about affairs in England, aſked him if he had read 
that pamphlet, and what reputation it carried at London? The Doc- 
tor told him modeſtly, chat he had rcad it, and that, as far as he 
had obſerved, it was very well liked at London. Very well liked! 
lad the Biſhop, with ſome emotion; yes, Sir, it is one of the fineſt 
tracts that ever was written. Well, ſurely Biſhop Burnet is one of 
the beſt writers in the whole worid! Biſhop Burnet, my Lord! ſaid 
the Doctor: V hy, my Lord, Biſhop Burnet was not the author of 
that diſcourſe, Not the author of it? faid the Biſhop. Why, Sir,. 
there is never a man in England except the Biſhop capable of writing 
it, I can aſſure your Lordſhip, replied the Doctor, Biſhop Burnet 
was not the author of it. Not the author of it? ſaid the Biſhop : 
Pray, Sir, give me your reaſon for thinking ſo. Becauſe, my Lord, 
aid Swift, that diicourſe is not written in the Biſhop's ſtyle. Not in 
the Bithop's ſtyle ? replied old Sheridan, with ſome degree of con- 
tempt, No, my Lord, the ſtyle of that pamphlet is, I think, wholly 
different from the ſtyle of the Biſhop. Oh, Mr Swift, replied She- 
ridan, I have had a long acquaintance with your uncles, and an old 
friendſhip for all your family, and really I have a great regard for 
you in particular. But let me adviſe you, for you are ſtill a very 
young man; I know you have a good ſhare of abilities, and are a 
good ſcholar; however, let me aſſure you notwiihſtanding, that you 
are (til 2 great deal too young to pronounce your judgment on the 
ſty le of authors. I am greatly obliged to your Lordlhip, replied 
Switt, for the good opinion you are pleaſed to entertain of me; but 
ftill I am to alle your Lordſhip, that Biſhop Burnet was not the au- 
thor of that diſcourſe. Well, Sir, ſaid the Biſhop, let me know who 
it was that did write it. Why, really, my Lord, replied Swift, I 
writ it myfelf. And this was the firſt time that ever he acknow- 
ledged him ſelf to be the author of that famous tract. D. S. p. 122, 3. 

F During this interval, Dr Swift had worked hard within thoſe 
ſubterrancous p. ſlages, whe:e, as has been hinted in a former note, 
the mine was tormed that blew up the woe ramparts, and 
opened a way for the Tories to the Qucen. Swift was to the Tories 
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But though, by his frequent excurſions to England, 
and a long abſence from his cures, he appears to bave 
delayed the execution of his pur poſe to excel as a preach- 
er; yet he uſed to declare, that he did not renounce it 
till his acquaintance with Harley ; nor did he ever men- 
tion his ſubſequent a tachment to politics, without in- 
dubitable {ſigns of penitence and regret. LJ. R. p. 41. 

2. 266. ] 

1 It is probable, that he hoped to exert himſelf more ef- 
fectually in the church, by acquiring ſome other prefer- 
ment; and that, with this view, he was ſolicitous to be 
near the court: for before his acquaintance with Lord 
Oxford, a biſhoprick was intended tor him by the Queen, 
But Abp Sharpe, and a certain great lady, having mit- 
repreſented his principles and character, her Majeſly 

ve it to another“. Of this injury, however, the 
- Archbiſhop was after wards truly ſenfible, expreſſed great 
ſorrow for it, and defired his forgiveneſs. [ R. p 271. 

After this diſappointment it was not long betore a new 
ſcene opened before him; for in 1710, being then in 
England, he was impower.d by his Grace the Lord Pri- 
mate of Ireland to folicit the Queen to exonerate the 
clergy of Ireland from paying the twentieth parts and 
firſt fruits. And upon this occaſion his acquaintance 
with Harley commenced . 

As ſoon as he ad received the Biſhop's letter, in- 
ſtructions, and authority, he reſolved to apply to Mr 
Harley, not only becauſe he was a principal perſon in 
the Queen's miniſtry, but becauſe, by his intereit, tlie 
ſame favour had been granted to the clerpy of England. 
That he might not wait upon Mr Harley, to whom his 
name was well known, wholly without recommenda-* 
tion, he got himlelf repreſented as a perſon who had 


what Cæſar was to the Romans, at once a leader of their armics, 
and an hiſtoriographer of their triumphs. He reſided very much in 
England: his inclinations were always there © let. 4. 

* Abp Sharpe repreſented him as a perſon who was not a Chri- 
ſtian, and the great lady ſupported the aſperfiong Su ift kept himſelr 
indeed within ſome tolerable bounds, when he ſpoke of the Queen : 
but his indignation knew no limits, when he mentioned the Arch- 
biſhop or the lady. O. let. 4. 

+ See the letters that raſſed between Dr Swift and the liiſh Bi- 
ſhops on this occalion, in vel. 8. p. 212,—2:7, 


been 
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been extremely ill uſed by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe he 
would not go certain lengths which they would have 
had him; this being in ſome fort Mr Harley's own caſe *. 
[vol. 8. p. 212.] 


Mr 


* Swift no ſooner appeared at London in September 1710, but 
« all the Whigs were raviſhed to fee him, and would have laid hold 
« on him as a twig to fave them from ſinking; and the great men 
« were all making him their clumſy apologies.” { Let. te S. Sept. g. 
1710.). It is good” [faith the Doctor] © to ſte what a lamentable 
« conteſſion the Whigs all make of my ill uſage.” [Ib. Sept. 30.]. 
In ſhort, the Whigs would gladly have depended on his ſuperior ta- 
lents for their reſurrection; and the Tories dreaded from his pen 
their inevitable deſtruction. D. S. p. 312, 13.—— It does not appear, 
that Swiſt had any deſign of attaching himſelf to the Tory miniſtry 
at this time. For hedeclares within a few days after his arrival, that 
« he is heartily: weary of London, and wiſhes that he had never ſtir- 
« red from Ircland.” [ Let. to S. Sept. 12. 1710.]. But obſerving. 
in October in whit manner he was courted by Mr Harley and Mr 
Secretary St John, (“ who frequently proteſted, after he had become 
« their intimate, that he was the only man in England they were 
« afraid of), [ Ibid, June 30. 1711 J. as well as by all the reſt of 
the great people in power, to whom he was im ely introduced 
by Mr Harley upon their f6rſt acquaintance, he readily enough ac- 
cepted the invitation to be their friend and protector. | 
And now the public intereſt to ſupport, 
By Harley SWw1FT invited — — [vol. 6. p. 249 ] 
* I ſtand with the new people” [faith he] © ten times better than 
« ever I did with the old; and forty times more careſſed.” [Oct. 14. 
1710.]. The preſent miniſtry have a difficult taſk, and want me, 
„ec. According to the beſt judgment I have, they are purſuing 
the true intereſt of the public; and therefore I am glad to conti1- 
bute what lies in my power.” [ Nov. 29. 1710.] *© As for your 
© news that Mr St John is going to Holland, he has no ſuch thoughts 
to quit the great {tation he is in; nor if he hed, could I be ipared 
© to go with him.” [Jan. 24. 1710.]. ©* May my cnemies live bere 
fat London] in ſummer ; and yet I am ſo unlucky that | cannot poſ- 
fibly be out of the way at this juncture i he Whigs whitper 
that our miniſtry d.ff-r among ihemiclves, and they begin to talk 
out the Secretary. hey have ſ me reaſons for their wi iſpers; 
« though I thought it was a greater ſecret. I do not much like the 
« preſent polture of things. I always apprehended that any falling 
* out would ruin them, and I have told them ſeveral times. I he 
e higs are mighty {ull of hopes at preſent; and whatever is the 
« | : 
matter, all kinds of ftocks fail. I have not yet talked with the 
* Secrctary about Prior's journey [to France]. I ſhould be apt to 
think it may foretel a peace; and that is all we have to preſerve 
us.“ (Ig. 27. 17 11.], —— Swift and the Secretary having ap- 
pointed 
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Mr Harley received him with the utmoſt kindneſs and 
reſpect ; he fat with him two hours in company, and 
two hours he was with him alone. He not only enga- 
ged in the Doctor's immediate buſineſs with the utmoſt 
zeal, and ſoon after accompliſhed it; but told him, he 
muſt bring him acquainted with Mr St John; invited 
him to dine with him; charged him to come often; 
and, when the Doctor propoſed attending at his levee, 
told him that was no place tor friends. The Doctor ſoon 
after became perſonally acquainted with the reſt of the 
miniſters, who appear to have courted and careſſed him 
with uncommon aſſiduity. He dined every Saturday at 
Mr Harley's, with the Lord Keeper, Mr Secretary St 
John, and Lord Rivers. On that day no other perſon 
was for ſome time admitted; but this ſelect company 
was at length enlarged to ſixteen, all men of the firſt 
clais, Swift included. They dined once a-week at the 
houſes of each other by rotation, and weat under the 
general denomination of brethers *, 

From 


pointed to — a whole day in private together upon affairs of the 
greatei: conſequence; © The duce” (faith he) © is in this Secretary, 
++ When I went to him this morning, he had people with him; | ut 
« fays, we are to dine with Prior to-day, and then will do all our bu- 
« finels in the afternoon. At two, Prior ſends word he is otherwile 
engaged. Then the Secretary and I go and dine with Brig Briton; 
% fit tull eight, grow merry, no buſineſs done; we part, and appoint 
no time to meet again. "This is the fault of all tie preſent mini- 
« ters, teaſing me to death for my aſſiſtence, Lying the whole 
« weight of their affairs upon it; and ſlipping opportunuics.” [Of.z1. 
1711.}. D. S. p. 329, 30, 1- ä 

* Swift was repreſented to Mr Harley, © as one extremely ill uſed 
« by the laſt miniſtry,” [vol. 8. p. 212.]; a ſentiment which, in his 
political u iſdom, that great miniſter bot}, greedily and feartully m- 
bibed. Aud accordingly, when Swift waited upon h.m about tle hit 
fruits and twentieth parts; Harley, Knowing the pride and ſpiric of 
the man with u hen ke had to deal, Inſtantly began to» pay his court 
to Swift im ail the: ſhapes that were conſilient with his ſpiric and dig- 
pity. The moment that Swift appeared in his houſe, Harley te- 
« ceived him v ty preateſt reſpect and kinenels imaginable ; and 
„ appointed him ar Hut two or three days after to open his buline(s 
« to him,” | Let. 1% J. Ci]. . 1710.]. No focner had Swift told 
bim his buſineſs on the day appointed, but Harley © entered into it 
* with all kindnels, aſked him tor his powers and read them, ard 
read Lkewiſe the memorial be had draun up, 4rd put it into bis 
« pocket 


So— — 
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From this time the Doctor ſupported the intereſt of 
his new friends with all his power, in pamphlets, po- 
ems, and periodical papers; his intimacy with them was 

ſo 


« pocket to ſhew the Queen; told him the meaſures he would take; 
and, in ſhort, ſaid every thing he could wiſh; told him he muſt 
« bring Mr St John and him acquainted; and ſpoke fo many things 
« of perſonal kindneſs and eſteem, that he [Swift | was incliaed to be- 
« lieve what ſome friends had told him, that he [Harley] would do 
every thing to bring him over, He Harley] deſired him to dine 
« with him on Tueſday ; and after four hours being with him, ſet 
« him down at St James's coffeehouſe in a hackney-coach.” [Oct. 7. 
1710.]. Add again, © I muſt tell you” [faith the Doctor] © a great 
« picce of refinement in Harley.” [This was but four days after 
their firſt acquaintance]. © He charged me to come to ſee him of+ 
ten. I told him I wasloath to trouble him in ſo much bufineſs as 
« he had, and deſired I mipht have leave to come at his Ie vet: which 
« he immediately refuſed, and iaid, that was no place for friends.” 
(Oe. 8. 1715.]). In two days after Harley © told him, be had ſhewn 
his memorial to the Queen, and ſeconded it very heartily; becauſe 
«* (faid he) the Queen deligns to fignity it to the Biſhops of Ireland 
« in form, and take notice that it was done upon a memorial from 
« you: which Mr Harley told Swift be did to make it losk more re- 
& ſpeftful to him.” [OAH. 10. 1710.]. {© I believe” [faith the Doc. 
tor] © never any thing was compaſſed ſo foon, and purely dune by 
« my perſonal credit with Mr Harley, who is ſo exceſſively obliging, 
© that I know not what to make of it, unleſs to ſhew the taſcals of 
the other party, that they uſed a man unworthily who had deſer- 
* vcd better.” [O. 21. 1710.]. © Harley ſpeaks all the kind things 
% to me in the world“ [Now 8. 1710.]. But the account of his 
entertainment and reception at the Secretary's, will give ſome clearer 
light into theſe matters. I dined to-day” [ſaith he] © by invitation 
* with the Secretary of State, Mr St John. Mr Harley came in to 
« us before dinner, and made me his excuſes for not dining with us, 
* becaulc he was to receive people who came to propoſe the advancin 
money to the government. The Secretary uſed me with all the 
© kinoneſs in the world, Prior came in after dinner; and upon an 
* occaſion he [the Secretary] faid, the beſt thing he ever is not 
yours, ſays he, but Dr Switt's on Vanbrug [in vol. 6. p 71. 72-]; 
which I do not reckon very good neither : but Prior was damped, 
till I ſtuffed him with two or three compliments. He told me a- 
mong other things, that Mr Harley complained he could keep nothing 
« from me, I had the way ſo much of getting into him. I knew that 
© was a refinement; and ſo I told him; and it was ſo. Indeed it is 
hard to ſee theſe great men uſe me like one who was their betters, 
and the puppies with you in Ireland hardly regarding me. But 
there are ſome reaſons for all this.” [ Nov. 11. 1710.]. Theſe 
laſt words have an eye to his writing the Examiner; which he kept 
25 a profound ſecret from all the world, except the printer 2 the 
miniſtry. 
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ſo remarkable, that he was thought not only to defend, 
but in ſome degree to direct their meaſures; and ſuch 
was his importance in the opinion of the oppolite party, 
'that many ſpeeches were made againſt him in both houſes 
of parliament *; a reward was alſo offered for diſco- 


vering the author of The public ſpirit of the Whigs. 
Fvol. 2. p.51-]tF 
Whatever 


miniſtry. Prior was ſuſpected for being the author of the Examiner, 
ſce numb. 26. 31, ſin vol. 2.], and had like to have heen inſulted for 
it in the ſtreet ; to which the letter from the Whigs to the Examiner, 
No. 28. very pla nly alludes. It is a point beyond all controverſy, 
that no ſovereign prince was ever more careſſed by noble, generous, 
and manly ſpirits, than Swift undoubtedly was, not only by the great 
Harley, but all the Tory miniſtry. For it is cert«in, that Swift 
courted not the miniſtry, but the miniſtry courted Swift to be their 
champion and their protector, {Sec his own words, Examiner, No. 26.]; 
and uſed him with the ſame reſpect, as well after, as before he had 
taken them under his care. Neither did he once conſent to ſtay with 
the miniſtry, and run his fortune among them. D. S. p. 313—316. 

* See vol. 6. p. 249, 50- 

+ Among the various branches into which Swift's expanſive genius 
ſpread itſelf, thoſe peculiar talents of levelling his writings to the 
loweſt, and ſuſtaining their dignity to the higheſt _ were pro- 
bably the original motives that attracted the Earl of Oxford's friend- 
ip to him. In the year 170g, the character of Dr Swift as an au 
thor, was perfectly eſtabliſhed. He had ſhewn abilities equal to thoſe 
attributed by Homer to Ulyſſes: he could appear a begyar among beg- 
gars, aud a king among kings. From the year 1709, to the lateſt 
period of Q. Anne, we find him fighting on the fide of the miniſters, 
and maintaining their cauſe in pamphlets, poems, and weekly papers, 
In a letter to Mr Pope, of Jan. 10. 1721, he has this expreſſion : I 
„have converſed in ſome freedom with more miniſters of ſtate, of 
all parties, than uſually happens to men of my level; and J con- 
« fels, in their capacity as miniſters, I look upon them as a race of 
people whole acquaintance no man would court, otherwiſe than 
on the ſcore of vanity or ambition,” [vol. 8. p. 27.]. Lord Ox- 
ford, as a gentleman and a ſcholar, might be open and unreſerved to 
Dr Swift, as far as his Lordſhip's nature would permit; but as a mi- 
niſter of ſtate he ever appeared myſterious and enigmatical, delivering 
his oracles, like the Delphian deity, in occult terms and ambiguous 
expreſſions. A man always appears of more conſequence to him- 
ſelf, than he is in reality to any other perſon. Such perhaps was the 
caſe of Dr Swift. He found himſelf much indulged by he ſmiles and 
converſation of the Eari of Oxford. He knew how uſcful he was 
to the adminiſti ation in general: and in the aforementioned letter, 
he lays, that the place of niſtoriographer was intended fr him [yol. 8. 
p. 23. J. But I am apt to ſuſpect that he flattered himſelf too highly : 

h at 
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Whatever excellence we poſſeſs, or whatever honours 
we obtain, the pleaſure which they produce, is all rela- 
tive to ſome particular favourite, with whom we are 
tenderly connected, either by friendſhip or by love; or, 
at moſt, it terminates, like rays collected by a burning- 
glaſs, in a very ſmall circle, which is ſcarce more than 
a point, and, like light, becomes ſenſible only by reflec- 
tion. Thus Swift, while he was courted and careſſed 
by thoſe whom others were making intereſt to approach, 
ſeems to have enjoyed his diſtinction, only in proportion 
as it was participated with Stella; for amidſt all the bu- 
ſineſs, and all the honours that crouded upon him, he 
wrote eyery day an account of whatever occurred, and 
ſent her a journal, regularly dated, every fortnight, du- 
ring the whole time of his connection with Q. Anne's 
miniſtry. LD. S. p. 258.]. From theſe unreſtrained eſſu- 
Lions of his heart, many particulars are known, which 
could have been known no other way. And by theſe it 
appears inconteſtably, that he was not only employed, 
but truſted ; and that Harley, who is univerfally al- 
lowed to have been one of the moſt reſerved and myſte- 
rious of all politicians, was to him, in affairs of the ut- 
moſt moment, open and explicit . The reſult of one 

of 


at leaſt it is very evident, that he remained without any preferment 
till the year 1713, when he was made Dean of St Patrick's. In point 
of power and revenue, ſuch a deanery might be eſteemed no inconſi- 
derable promotion; but to an ambit:ous mind, whoſe perpetual aim 
was a ſettlement in —_ a 2 in — — kingdom muſt 
appear (as it was deſigned; only an honourable and profitable 
re 4. 2 K 
* The Earl of Oxford had a real friendſhip for Dr Swift. And 
there are ſome little gratifications in the commerce of friendi}.ip, 
which appear to be as Tron it not ſtronger indications of our love 
and eſteem for particular perſons, than what is called advancing them 
in the grande monde, whether to honours or preferment. Of this na- 
ture I take ſome preſents to have been which the Earl made to the Doc- 
tor, particularly his own picture enamelied by Zinck, the feal of Julius 
Cæſar, and eſpecially the ſcal of the young Hercules, which were 
both given to the Earl by his royal miſtreſs, and afterwards by the 
Earl preſented to the Doctor; alluding perhaps, in the preſent of the 
g Hercules, to the character of Alcides in the poem called Atlas, 
the Earl being conſcious to himſelf how much the Doctor had ſup- 
ed the conſtitution, the Queen, and the miniſtry, But what, I 
think, ſhewed more kindneſs and affection than any of the former, 
VorL, I. F Was 
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of their conferences, ſo early as the year 1710, was to 
this effect, That the kingdom was as certainly ruined as 
a bankrupt merchant ; that a peace, whether bad or 
good, was abſolutely neceſſary; that the confederacy 
mult ſoon break, and fations increaſe ; and that the mi- 
niſtry was upon too narrow a bottom, and ſtood like an 
iſthmus, between the Whigs on one fide, and the vio» 
Jent Tories on the other; a ſituation in which they 
could not ſubſiſt“ . Theſe violent Tories were formed 
into a ſociety called the Oober club, of whom Swift 
ſays, They are about an bundred par liament - men of 
« the country, who drink October beer at home, and 
«& meet every evening at a tavern near the parlia- 
ci ment-houſe, to drive things on to extremes againſt 
& the Whigs, to call the old miniſtry to account, and 


was the preſent of that penknife wherewith the Earl himſelf had been 
ſtabbed by Guiſcard. It was a common ordinary penkaife, with a 
tortoiſe-ſhell handle; and when it was ſhut, was juſt about the length 
of a man's little finger. But as the blade was broken within half an 
inch of the handle, by the violence of the blow againſt one of the 
Earl's ribs, the Doctor had a hole drilled through that part of the 
blade which was broken off, and another hole through that piece 
which remained in the handle, and by that contrivance they were 
both held together by a little ſilver chain. D. S. p. 162, 3. 

* Dr Swift's own account of this is as follows. This kingdom 
« is certainly ruined as much as was ever any bankrupt merchant. 
« We muſt have peace, let it be a bad or a good one; though no 
& body dares talk of it. The nearer I look upon things, the worſe 
& J like them. I believe the confederacy will ſoon break to pieces; 
% and our factions at home increaſe. The miniſtry is upon a very 
narrow bottom; and ſtand like an iſthmus between the Whigs on 
* one ſide, and violent Tories on the other. They are able ſea- 
* men; but the tempeſt is too great, the {hip too is rotten, and the 
| crew all againſt them. Lord Sommers has been twice in the Queen's 
« cloſt, once very late y; and the Ducheſs of t, who now has the 
* key, is a moſt inſinuating woman; and I believe they will endea- 
% your to play the ſame game that has been played againſt them. 
% have told them all 2 which they know already; but they 
cannot help it: they have cautioned * Queen ſo much againit 
« being governed, that ſhe obſerves it too much. I could talk till 
* to-morrow upon theſe things; but they make me melancholy. I 
could not but obſerve, that lately after much converſation wich Mr 
* Harley, though he is the molt fearleſs man alive, and the leaſt apt 
** to deſpond, he confeſſed to me, that uttering his mind to me gave 
** him caſe.” (Let. to Stella, March 4. 1710.]. D. S. p. 318. 
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« pet off five or ſix heads . [Let. to S. Feb. 18. 1710. 
D. F. p. 319. 320. | 
But, if Swift thought this party too precipitant, it is 
certain he thought Lord Oxford too flow; and he once 
told him ſo in a manner that ſhews both his integrity, 


and the freedom of his converſation with thoſe who have 


2 preſcriptive right to ſervility and adulation. He had 
received (from Col. Hill, a gentleman of worth, who 
had commanded with great bravery in the battle of Al- 
manza, ſoon after his promotion to a regiment) a pre- 
fent of a fine tortoiſe-ſhell ſnuff-box, richly lined with 
gold, with the proſpect of the rialto of Venice, ſeveral 
gondalos playing on the canals, and other figures to the 
number of 150, repreſenting the pleaſures of a carnival, 
painted on the inſide of the lid. This preſent he ſhewed 
one day to Harley ; who having admired the painting 
and the workmanſhip, at laſt ſpied a figure ſtudded on 
the outſide of the bottom, which he thought reſembled 
a gooſe; upon which, turning to the Doctor, Jona- 
* than,” ſays he, I think the Colonel has made a 
& gooſe of you.” © Yes, my Lord,” ſays the Doctor; 
* but, if your Lordſhip will look a little farther, you 
% will ſee that I am driving a ſnail before me; which 
indeed happened to be the device. To this the Earl 
coolly replied, © That is ſevere enough, Jonathan; but 
4% I deſerve it.” [D. S. p. 163, 4] 

It is equally true, and“ equally evident, that Swift 
bad no expectations of advantage from his connection 
with theſe per ſons; that he knew they could not long 


_ © .—— The miniſtry ſeem not to regard them; yet one of them 
in confidence told me, that there muſt be ſomething thought on ta 
fettle things better. Vil tell you one great ſtate ſecret. The 
ſenſible how much ſhe was governed by the late miniſtry, runs a little 
into the other extreme, and is jealous in that point even of thoſe who 

ot her out of the other's hands, The mimiſtry is for gentler mea- 
ures, and the other Tories for more violent. Lord Rivers talking to 
me the other day, curſed the paper called the Examiner, for ing 
civilly of the Duke of Marlborough. This I bappencd to talk of to 
the Secretary; who blamed the warmth of that Lord and ſome others, 


and ſwore, that if their advice were followed, they would be blown 


up in twenty- four hours. And I bave reaſon to think that they will 
endeavour to prevail on the Queen to put her affairs more in the 
hands of a miniſtry than ſhe does at preſent : and there are, I be- 
lie ve, two men thought on, Cc. * ta S. J. D. S. p. 320. 
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preſerve their power ; that be did not honour it while 
it laſted, and that he diſdained pecuniary obligations *. 

% The miniſtry” (faith he) © are good honeſt hear- 
tc ty fellows. I uſe them like dogs, becauſe I expeR 
« they will uſe me ſo. They call me nothing but Jo- 
© nathan; and I faid I believed they would leave ime 
„Jonathan as they found me; and that I never knew 
% a minittry do any thing tor thoſe whom they make 
c conpaniuns of their pleaſures ; but I care not. [ Lee. 
to S. Feb. 17. 1710. D. S. p. 322. ] 

In the ſummer of 1711, he foreſaw the ruin of the 
miniſtry, by thoſe miſunderſtandings among themſelves 
which at laſt effected it; and it was not only his opi- 
nion, but their own, that if they could not carry a 
peace, they would not be able to keep themſelves out 
of the Tower, even though they ſhould agree. [D. S. 
t. 331. Let. to Stella.) In order therefore to facilitate 
this great event, Swift wrote The canduct of the allies ; 
a piece which he coaf-fles coſt him much pains, and 


* Swift, conſtions of his great abilities, and that he was not obli- 
ed :6 the minittry, for any the leaſt favonr, how much ſoever they 
2 been ubliged to lim for his care and protection, treated every one 
ot them round, jult in what ſtyle and manner he thought convenient. 
1 he mmittry, who were then, ſelves men of wit and penetration, bore 
with his ten per, and fovihed him in his greateſt irregularities. Had 
they ventured to have acted otherw.ſe, they knew in their fouls, that 
he would have taken horſe the next morning, and, careleſs of their 
fate, expoſed them to the fury of their enemies. But this ſpirit of 
dommicn, which more or kls gave a tuifture to all his cenverſation 
and behaviour throughout his whole life, was tuffered ficely to paſs 
under the fcft and gentle appellation of wit any humour. I cud 
4 to-day” (faith he) * with Mlr Sccretery St John: I went to the 
% court of icqueſts at noon, and fert Nt Harley into the houſe to 
« call the Secretary, to let him know I would net ine with hum if 
he dined late Let. io S. Feb, 12. 1710 Where Co you fnd 
in the Roman, the Grecian, the Pei ſic, the Aſſyrian, the A gyptian, 
or the Punic ſtory, any champion, or protector of a min'tty, alive 
and ſpirited to ſuch an exalted degree, as to Command the brit mi- 
nifter of (tate to call out the Secretary from the in portant huſime is of 
his King and country, vpon ſo bootlets an affair? Eut a ſpirit of li- 
berty, or, in other words, a juſt and true notion of inherent witdom 
and fortitude, will bear up the petkilor, like the hand ot an angcl, 
and encourage him to things which are wile, ſtrange, and amazing to 
flaves, and flatterers, and all the interior claſſes of wretched human 
kind, D. S. P. 328, 1, 2, | 
| which 
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which ſucceeded even beyond his expectation. [D. S. 

332. Let. to S. J. It was publiſhed Nov. 27. 1711, 
juſt ten days before the parliament met ; and, before the 
28th of January, above eleven thouſand were fold, fe- 
ven editions having been printed in England, and three 
in Ireland. LD. S. p. 335-]- The Tory members in 
both houſes who ſpoke, drew all their arguments from 
it; and the reſolutions which were printed in the votes, 
and which would never have paſſed but for The conduct 
of the allies, were little more than quotations from it “. 
[D. S. p. 337. Let. toS.] * 


* The Whigs, encouraged, ſupported, and abetted, by the Dutch, 
the Emperor, — all the princes in the grand . furious 
againſt a peace. In ſummer 171 1 they had been extremely active in 
muſtering up their forces, and collecting their whole ſtrength againſt 
the next meeting of the parliament ; and with ſuch dexterity their 
| affairs were managed, that aftualiy they had got the Queen herſelf 
to be ſecretly on their fide, as appeared to a demonſtration from her 
behaviour to the Duke of Shrewſbury, Dec. 7. 1711. For © when 
the Queen was going from the houſe of Lords, where ſhe fat to 
« hear the debate, Shrewſbury, Lord Chamberlain, aſked her Ma- 
« jelty, whether he, or the Great Chamberlain Lindſay, ought to lead 
« her out? ſhe anſwered ſhort, Neither of you; and gave her hand 
© to the Duke of Somerſet, who was louder than any in the houſe 
« againſt: the peace.” [ Let. to S. Dec. 8. 1711.]. And Dr Swift 
having aſked Lord Oxford, whether ſome particular Lords would 
« have voted againſt the court, if the Duke of Somerſet had not aſſu - 
red them it would pleaſe the Queen? Lord Oxford plainly told him, 
his conjectures were true, and that my Lord Duke of Somerſet had 
« ſo aſſured them.” [Ib. Dec. 11.]. And this behaviour of the 

was in fact the original cauſe of her making twelve Peers at 
once, © after ſhe had at laſt been perſuaded to her own intereit and 
« ſecurity. Yet, after all,” adds Swift, © it is a ſtrange unhappy 
« neceſſity of making ſo many Peers together ; but the Queen has 
« dravn it upon herſelf, by her trimming and moderation.” [I. 
Dec. 29.). "The Whigs thus elated with hope, and with a full aſlu- 
rance of lucceſs in defeating the miniſtry, and quathing the prelimi- 
naries of a peace, ſtocks ſell, and all difficulties ſeemed to vaniſh be - 
fore them. We have no quict” (ſaich the Doctor) © with, the 
« VWhiys, they are fo violent againſt a peace; but I wilt cool them 
« with a vengeance, very ſoon.” [Oct. 26. 1711]. „I bave uritte 
* a paper“ (tath he) „ which the minifiers reckon will do — 
4 ot good, and open the eyes of the nation, who are half beu itched 
« againit a peace, Few of this generation can remember any thin 
* but war aud taxes, and they think it is as it ſhould be; whereas it 
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From this time till the year 1713, he continued to 
exert himſelf, with unwearied diligence, in the ſervice 
of the miniſtry. [D. S. p. 156.]. And while he was at 
Windſor, juſt at the concluſion of the peace Is +: 


„1 ſhall make appear gn all contradiftion.” (F. 30.].— 
After the publication of The conduft of the allies, all London, both 
court and city, were alarmed. The Dutch envoy deſigned to 
complain of it, and refuſed dining with Dr D'Avcnant, becauſe, 
among others, he was ſuſpected to be the author. The Whigs 
reſolved to bring it into the houſe of Lords, to have it there ex- 
amined; and the Lord Chief Juſtice ſent for Morphew the printer. 

threatened him, aſked him who was the author of The condut? of the 
allies, and bound him over to appcar the next term. The noiſe 
which it made was extraordinary. © It is fit” (faith the Deetor) it 

« ſhould anſwer the pa'ns I have been at about it. Some lay it to 
« Prior, others to Mr Secrctary St John; but I am always the firſt 
& they lay every thing to.” { Dec. 2.}). However, within four days 
after it was publiſhed, there was a report in London, that ſeveral 
of the Whigs began to be content that 2 peace ſhou'd be treated. —— 
The parliament, however, met Dec. 7. © The Earl of Nettivgham 
& began and ſpoke againſt a peace, and deſired, that in their addreſs 
® — might put in a clauſe to adviſe the Queen not to make a peace 
« without Spain; which was debated, and carried by the Whigs, by 
& about fix voices, in a committee of the whole houle,” | Dec. 7. : aud 
the next day © the clauſe was carried againſt the court in the huuſe 
& of Lords almoſt two to once.” Dec. 8.]. The Dector, who has 
written copioufly on theſe proceedings, concludes his letter in the ſe 
words. * Thins is a long journal, and of a day that may produce 
« orecat alterations, and hazard the ruin cf England. The Wiiigs 
& are all in triumph. They foret Id how all this would be, but we 
„ thought it boaſting. Nay, they foid the parliament ſhould be diſ- 
* ſolved before Chrittmas, and perhaps it may. This is all your 
& D-—- of S-—t*s doings. I warned them [the miniſters] of it 
« nine months ago, and a hundred times ſince, I he Secretary al- 
« ways dreaded it. I told Lord 7 reafurer, I ſhould have the advan» 
« tage of him, for he would lofe his head, and I ſhould only be hanged, 
* ard fo carry my be dy entice to the grave.” [Dec. 3... And 
Mortiy alter talking of theſe wtfirs, © Here arc” (taith the Dector) 
« the fu {t eps towards the ruin of an excellent miviſtry ; tor IIK 
& upon them as certain) ruined. Some are of opinion the whole 
« miniftry wilt give up their places next weck; othels imagine, when 
« the fil: ns is ver. I do relolve, it they give up, or ate tuned 
« out ſoon, to reti:ie© for ſome months, and I have pitched upon the 
place already. 1 would be out of the way upon the tali of the 
« ferment. For they lay all things on me, even fore I have no- 
« ver read,” [Hec. 15... — Ncvertlicleſo, while things continued in 
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he drew the firſt ſketch of An hiſtory of the four laſ years 
of 2. Anne. The work would have been publiſhed ſoon 
after, if his friends in the miniſtry had not diſagreed 
about it; and, after the Queen's death, he ſpent much 
time in improving and correcting it; but it has not yet 
appeared. LD. S. p. 340. vol. 8. p. 23. 

During all this time, he received no gratuity or re- 
ward till the year 1713; and then he accepted the dean 
ery of St Patrick's, Dublin. 

It may perhaps be thought ſtrange, that bis friends 
did not rather procure him a biſhoprick in England, and 
place him in the houſe of Lords, where his political elo- 

' quence might have been employed with great advantage. 
But this was not in their power; and they might be 
willing to ſecure to him ſuch advantage as they could, 
knowing their own inſtability, and foreſeeing their fall “. 
[vol. 8. p. 203-] 

But, 


given all for gone, ſuch was the force of reaſoning, and ſuch were the 
merits of that pamphlet, The condi of the allies, * that the I 
Lords and Commons in pailiament argued all from it; and 

« agreed, that never any thing of that kind was of fo great conſe- 
« quence, or made ſo many converts.“ [Dec. 18.]. And at laſt, 
ſuch were the effects that it produced almoſt univerſally in the minds 
ot men, that_ © the houſe of Commons” (ſaith the Doctor) “have 
this day made many ſevere votes abuut our being abuſed by 
dur allics, I hoſe who ſpoke drew all their arguments from my 
„ book, and their votes confirm all I writ. The court had a ma · 
jority ot 250. All agree that it was my buuk that ſpirited them 
to theſe reſolut ions“ [Feb. 4.]. And prelently after he confirms 
what he had aſſerted bey ond all poſſibility of mittake. Ihe reſo- 
* lutions” (ſaith he) “ printed the other dey in the votes, are almoſt 
* quotations from it, and would never have paſſed, it that book had 
not been written.” | Feb. 8.j.-— Such were the politics, and ſuch 
was the unpuitaiice of Dr Swift, in thufe furious times, D. &. 
P. 332 —337- 

I am much inclined to believe, that the temper of Swift might 
occaſion his Fngliſh triends to with him bappily and properly promo» 
ted, at a diſtance. Lis ſpirit, for I would y:ve it the ſofteit name, 
was cyvcr unt ractable. The moiions of his genius were often irregu- 
lar. He atſumed more thc. air of a pation, than of a friend. He 
affected rather to dictate than adviſe. tie was clated with the appcar- 
ance of enjoying miniſter al confidence. He enjoyed the ſhadow : 
the ſubſtance was detained fiom him. He was employed, not truiled; 
and at i ſame time that he imagined hin- elf a ſubtle dives, who 
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But, with whatever view, or from whatever cauſe,. 
the of St Patrick's was piven him, he received 
it with leſs pleaſure than he would have done a ſettle - 
ment with much leſs power and profit in England. 

He immediately croſſed the channel to take poſſeſſion 
of his new dignity ; but did not ſtay in Ireland more 
than a fortnight, being urged by an hundred letters to 
haſten back, and reconcile Lord Oxford and Lord Bo- 


ſuffered only to ſound the ſhallows neareſt the ſhore, and was ſcarce 
admitted to deſcend below the froth at the top. Perhaps the deeper 
bottoms were too muddy for his inſpection. O. let. 4. 

But what reward, what recompenſe, or what dignities were con- 
ferred upon this heroic champion of the miniſtry, this Herculean de- 
fender of the conſtitution, for all his labours? Why, to be ſure, he 
was invited to be of the cabinet-council, he had ſome part in the ad. 
miniſtration of affairs committed ro his care, he was raiſed in the 
church even to the higheſt pinnacle of honour that he could poſſibly 
arrive at, without having — knocked on the head to make room 
for his preferment ? Quite the contrary : that very miniſtry whoſe 
battles he had fought with ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, never once 
exertcd their intereſt to get him any fort of promotiun either in 
church or ſtate. Perhaps dreading thoſe amazing abilities which had 
been their chief ſupport, they were not deſirous that he ſhould 
be raiſed to an Engliſh biſhoprick, which would have intitled him 
to a ſeat in the bouſe of Lords, where it is not impoſlible that his 
talents might have ſhone forth in a bl-ze of politics that would 
have rendered him as much the id;! of the public as the wonder 
of all his contemporaries: and therefore, in the abundance of their 
. they baniſhed him into Ireland, and gave him the deanery 

St Patrick, Dublin, which, as he himſelf expreſſeth it, was the only 
ſmall favour that he had ever received at their hands. I know it 
hath been ſaid, and thought by many, that the Eari of Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke were his patrons. But if I know the meaning of the 
word patron, as I think I do, I cannot but aſſert, as a truth beyond all 
queſtion, that Dr Swift never had any patrons at all; or at lcaſt if 
he had, that his obligations to them were inviſible. Nay, 1 have 
heard the Doctor affirm, that he never was obliged to any man in his 
whole life; meaning undoubtedly. that he never had got any preter - 
ment in the church by the intereſt of his friends, which his own par- 
ticular merit had not paid for over and over. Neverthclefs, if the 
word patron muſt be uſed upon theſe occaſions, as I think it may, I 
will ſtake my reputation againſt the judgment of any critic in Europe, 
or, in other worgs, I will hold fifty guincas to one, that Dr Switt 
was more a patron to the miniſtry, than ary of the ue were pa- 
trons to Dr Swift: which is a point ſo mauiteſt to all that ate ac- 
quainted with his political writings, that I think it wevld be needles 
to inſut upon any particular provuts of it, D. S. p. 155, 6, 7. 
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bngbroke, the conſequences of whole milunderſtandin 
were juſtly dreaded by their friends“. [vol. 8. p. 201 F 
When he returned, he found their quarreis and cold- 
nels increaſed ; and having predicted their ruin from this 
very cauſe, he laboured to bring about a reconciliation, 
as that upon which the whole intereſt of their part 
depended. | 
With this view he contrived to bring them to Lord 
Maſham's at St James's; and Lord and Lady Maſham 
being acquainted with his purpole, leit him alone with 
them. He then expuſtulated with them both; but to 
little effect; being able only to engage them to go to 
W iudfor the next day; ſtill hoping, that if he could 
keep them together, they would come to ſome agree» 
ment; well knawing, that in abſence the mind perpe- 
tually revolves the recent offences of a friend, and heigh- 
tens them by every poſſible aggravation ; but that, 
when the offended and offender meet, the dying ſparks 
of eſteem or kindueſs often brighten into a flame, the 
remembrance of paſt pleaſure and confidence returns, 
and mutually inclines them to ſecure, by an accommo- 
dation, that which they feel they cannot loſe without 
ret. 
Swift ſoon after followed them; but was told by 
Lord Bolingbroke, that his ſcheme had come to no- 
thing; and he had the mortification to obſerve, that 


In the beginning of the year 1714, Swift returned to England. 
He found his great friends, who fat in the feat of power, much diſu- 
nited among themſelves. He faw the Queen &cciiming in her health, 
and diſtreſſed in. her ſituation; while f:&tion was exerting itſelf, and 
gathering new ſtrength every day. The part which he had to act 
upon this occaſion, was not fo difficult, as it was diſagreeable. He 
exerted the utmolt of his {kill to reunite the miniſters, and to cement 
the apertures of the (tate. I could deſcend into very minute parti- 
culars, were I to relate what I have heard him ſay upon this occaſion. 
But we are at preſent too near that ara, and have had tob many un- 
expected conſequences from it, either to judge impartially, or to write 
undauntedly, of thoſe tempetiuous times. As toon as Swift found 
his pains fruitleſs, his arguments unavailing, and his endeavours, Lke 
the (tone of Syliphus, rolling back upon himſelt, he retired to a friend's 
houſe in Berkſhire, where he remained till the Quecn died. So fatal 
a cataſtrophe put a final period to all his views in England, and made 
him return, as faſt as poſſible, to his deancry in Irc land, loaded with 
thole agonizipg paſſions, grief and diſcontent. C. It. 5, 

they 
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they grew more cold to each other every day. In the 
mean time Lord Oxford's credit grew lefs and leſs, aud 
the Queen's health viſibly declined. 

Swift, however, contrived yet once more to meet them 
at Lord Maſham's, and was again lett alone with them. 
This was the laſt time they ever met, and he ſpoke to 
them both with great freedom; but at length, deſpair- 
ing of his purpoſe, he told them he would retire, tor 
that all was gone. Bolingbroke whiſpered him that he 
was right, but Oxford faid all would do well. 

Swift {till adhered to his opinion; and therefore went 
in a day or two to Oxford by the coach, and thence to 
the houſe of a friend in Berkſhire, where he continued 


till the Queen's death, which happened in about ten 


weeks. ['vol. 8. p. 201, 2.] 

While he was at this place, his mind was fill buſy 
for his friends; and he wrote a diſcourſe, called Free 
#houghts on the preſent flate of affairs, which he thought 


might be uſeful at that juncture, and ſent it up to Lon- 


don ; but, fome difference of opinion happening between 
him and Lord Bolingbroke concerning it, the publica- 
tion was delayed till the Queen's death; and then he 
recalled his copy; which was afterwards depoſited with 
the late Alderman Barber, and having been fince 

= Hi will be found in vol. 4. p. 362. [vol. 8. p. 22. 
23- 

A few weeks after the death of the Queen, he went 
back to his ſtation in Ireland; all his connections with 
the court being broken, and all his expectations diſap- 
pointed. | 

But it would be an injury to Swift not to ſtop a mo- 
ment here; and, before we deſcend with him into the 
vale of private life, look back, as from an eminence, 
upon the country we have paſſed. 

Few of thoſe who have been permitted to aſſociate 
with perſons greatly ſuperior in rank and fortune, who 
have climbed in the retinue of power, and been diſtin- 
guiſhed by reflected greatneſs, have been able to ſuſtain 
the native dignity of their own character, without 
ſtooping as they aſcended the hill, or being blinded by - 
the light that made them conſpicuous to others. 

Let it therefore be recorded to the honour of Dr 

Switt, 
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Swift, and to animate others by his example and re- 
ward, that, during his connection with thoſe who were 
in the bigheſt rank, and who in every rank would have 
been great, he would never ſuffer himſelf to be treated 
but as an equal; and repulſed every attempt to hold him 
in dependence, or keep him at a diſtance, with the ut- 
moſt reſentment and indignation. | 

It happened upon ſome occaſion, that Harley ſent him 
s bank-bill of 501 by his private ſecretary Mr Lewis; 
which Swift inſtantly returned, with a letter of expo- 
ſtulation and complaint. Harley invited him to dine, 
but he refuſed. He wrote to Mr Lewis to mediate be- 
tween them, deſiring to be reconciled ; but Swift ſent 
word, that he expected farther ſatisfaction. Harley re- 
plied, if he would but come and fee him, he would 
make him eaſy : but Swift inſiſted, that he ſhould apo- 
logize by meſſage ; and declared, that, otherwiſe, he 
. LD. S. 9. 324. 5. let. 10 S. I 

It is poſſible that this favour might have been rejected, 
as not worth his acceptance: but it is certain, that, 
if it, had been of greater value, it would not have at- 
oned for any indecorum in the offer, or have induced 
Swift to fuer an cbligation from thoſe whom he did 


as rms cnn ADE ON 0.06 that if a benefit 

him were not accompanied with elegance and grace in the 
wn pn Lip he would ſcorn the intended favour, and re- 
ſent it as an affront. He quarrelled with his friend Harley on 2 
punctilio of this kind. « Mer Harley” (faith Dr Swift) © deſired me 
* to dine with him again to-day, but I refuſed him; for I fell out 
„with him yeſterday, and will not ſee him again till he makes me 
* amends.” [ Let. to S. Feb.6. 1710.]. © I was this morning early” 
(ſays he) © with Mr Lewis of the Secretary's office, and ſaw a letter 
Mr Harley had ſent him, deſiring to be reconciled ; but I was deaf 
* to all intreaties, and have Lewis to go to him, and let him 
* know I expect further ſatisfation. Tf we let theſe great miniſters 
pretend too much, there will be no governing them, He promiſes to 
make me eaſy if I will but come and ſee him; but I wen't; and 
* he ſhall do it by meſſage, or I will caſt him of; in that he did 
* ſomething which he intended for a favour, and I have taken it 
quite otherwiſe, difliking both the thing and the manner: and it 
has heartily vexed me; and all I have ſaid is truth, though it 
looks like jeſt : and I abfolutely refuſed to ſubmit to his intended 
* favour, and expect further ſatis faction. [ Feb. 7. 1710.]. But in 
a few days after, he fays, © I have taken Mr Harley into favour a+ 
* gain.” [Feb.13.]. D. S. p. 323, 4. | 


not 
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not eſteem ; for he refuſed the place of hiſtoriĩographer 
with diſdain, becauſe it was in the diſpoſal of a perſon 
whom he regarded with diſguſt and contempt *. 

He would not ſuffer even negative incivilities from 
thoſe who, if by their ſtation they had not been his ſu- 
periors, would have been his equals by learning and 
parts. It happened, that having on a Sunday dined 
with Mr St John, who was then ſecretary of ſtate, and 
remarked t he appeared to be much out of temper ; 
he took the firſt opportunity to ſee him alone, aſked 
him what the d— ailed him on Sunday; told him he 
obſerved he was much out of temper; that he did not 
expect he would tell him the cauſe, but would be glad 
to ſee he was in better; and warned him never to be- 
have to bim with filent reſerve, for that he would not 
be treated like a ſchoolboy ; and that he had felt too 
much of that in his life already. © I told him,” fays he, 
i that I expected, that every great miniſter who ho- 
e noured me with his acquaintance, if he heard or faw 
4e any thing to my diſadvantage, would let me know 
cc it in plain words, and not put me in pain to gueſs 
cc by the change or coldneſs of his countenance or be- 
7e haviour ; for it was what I would hardly bear from a 
& crowned head, and I thought no ſubject's favour was 
c worth it. I told him, that I deſigned to let my 
& Lord Keeper and Mr Harley know the fame thing, 
& that they may uſe me accordingly.” 

The Secretary received the reproof like a friend, as 
it was given, and apologized for his behaviour, by fay- 
ing, that buſineſs had kept him up ſeveral whole nights, 
and drinking one more; and to make up matters, he 

ſed the Doctor to ſtay to dinner; which, however, 

declined, as well becauſe he would not gncourage a 
ſecond offence by too eaſily paſſing over the firſt, as be- 
cauſe he was engaged with another friend . [O. . 
p. 320,7. et. 1 K April 3. 1711. 

17 


If Swift refuſed this place, he could not, as Lord Orrery ſuppo- 
ſes, be mittaken in believing it intended for him; and that he did re · 
fuſe it, we have his own expreſs declaration in his letter to Pope, da- 
ted Jan. 10. 1721. [vol. 8. p. 23.]. Hawkeſ. 

1 At the hours that Soil was not engaged in political affairs, he 
Erghed, he played, he amuſed himſelſ, with every whim and vagary 

that 
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If in this repreſentation of his behaviour, as it is in 
many particulars taken from his letters to Stella, he 
ſhould be ſuſpected of having ſomewhat exaggerated to 

atify his vanity, he may be abundantly juſtified by a 

etter ſtill extant, which he wrote to Lord Oxford af- 
ter the connection between them was broken. When 
« J was with you,” fays he, © I have ſaid more than 
© once, that I would never allow quality or ſtation 
© made any difference between men. I loved you juſt 
„„ ſo much the worſe for your ſtation.— In your public 
« capacity you have often angere me to the heart, but 
« as a private man never once.—l was too proud to be 
te yain of the honour you did me.—I was never afraid 
„of offending you, nor am now in any pain for the 
« manner 1 write to you in.“ [vol. 8. p. 199. 200, 1. 

Neither was this conduct the effect of pride and ſelf- 
fafficiency, but of true dignity of mind; for he exacted 
nothing which, in his turn, he did not pay, nor aſked 
more for himielf than for others whoſe pretenſions or 
circumſtances were the fame. 


When he was deſired by Lord O:ford to introduce 


that floated on the ſurface of his imagination. © Sccretary St John” 
(lich he) “would needs have me dine with kim to-day; and there I 
found three perſons I never ſaw; two I had no acquaintance with, 
« and one I did not care for: fo l left them early, ard came home; 
it being no day to walk, but ſcurvy rain and wind. The Secreta- 
« ry tells me he has put a cheat upon me; for Lord Peterborow ſent 
* him twelve dozen fiaiks of Burgundy, on condition that I ſhould 
® have my ſhare; but he never was quiet till they were all gone: 
„ fo I reckon he ces me 361.” [ Let. te S. Feb. 18 1710 ]—— 
But, in a few days after, Swift, in a pleaſant manner, tock ample ſa- 
tistaction of the Secretary. For 1 dined to-day” (faith he) * with 
« Mr Secretary St John, on condition 1 might ehuſe my company; 
which were, Lord Rivers, Lord Carteret, Sir Thomas Nlanſell, 
and Mr Lewis. I invited Matham, Hill, Sir John Stanley, and 
George Granville; but they were engaged: and I did it in re- 
venge of lus havina ſuch bad company when I dined w:th him be- 
« fore So we laughed,” Cc. [ Feb. 25. 1710.]. This puts me in 
mind of an accident which happened at Wirdſor © The court here” 
(auh the Doctor) © have got by the end a good thing I ſaid to the 
* Secretary ſome wecks ago. He ſhewed me his bill of fare, to tempt 
me to dine with him. Poh, ſaid I, I value not your bill of fare; 
give me your bill of company. Lord Trezfuter was mightily plea- 
ed, and told it every body as a notable ching.“ [Sept. 2. 1711.], 
D. S. p 322,3, | 
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| Dr Parnel to his acquaintance, he refuſed, upon this 
| principle, that a man of genius was a character ſuperior 
N to that of a Lord in a high ſtation. He therefore obli- 
| ged his Lordſhip to walk with his treaſurer's ſtaff from 
room to room through his own levee, inquiring which 
was Dr Parnel, in order to introduce himlelf, and beg 
the honour of his acquaintance. 
It was known by an accident, after his memory f:il- 
1 ed, that he allowed an annuity of fifty guineas to Mrs 
| Dingley ; but inſtead of doing this with the parade of 

a benefactor, or gratifying his pride, by making her feel 

her dependence, he always pretended, that he acted on- 

ly as her agent, and that the money he paid her, was 

the produce of a certain ſum which ſhe had in the funds: 
and the better to ſave appearances, he always took her 

receipt; and ſometimes would pretend, with great ſeem- 
| ing vexation, that ſhe drew upon him before he had re- 
| ceived her money from London. [D. S. p. 346.] 

As to his political principles, it his own account of 
them is to be believed, he abhorred Whiggiſm only in 
thoſe who made it conſiſt in damning the church, revi- 
ling the clergy, abetting the diſſenters, and ſpeaking 
contemptibly of revealed religion. He always declared 
himſelf againſt a Popiſh ſucceſſor to the crown, what- 
ever title he might have by proximity of blood; nor 
did he regard the right line, upon any other account, 
than as it was eſtabliſhed by law, and had much weight 
in the opinions of the people. He was of opinion, that 
when the grievances ſuffered under a preſent government 
became greater than thoſe which might probably be ex- 
pected from changing it by violence, a revolution was 
juſtifiable; and this he believed to have been the caſe in 
that which was brought about by the Prince of Orange. 
He had a mortal antipathy againſt ſtanding armies in 
times of peace; and was of opinion, that our liberty 
could never be placed upon a firm foundation, till the 
ancient law ſhould be revived, by which our parliaments 
| were made annual. He abominated the political ſcheme 

of ſetting up a moneyed intereſt in oppoſition to the land- 
| ed; and was an enemy to temporary ſuſpenſions of the 

Habeas corpus act. If ſome aſperities that cannot be 
Jjuſtiſied have eſcaped his pen, in papers which were ha- 

| ſity 
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ſtily written in the firſt ardour of his zeal, and often 
after great provocation from thoſe who wrote againſt 
him, ſurely they may, without the exertion of angelic 
benevolence, be forgiven. [vol. 8. p. 29. 30. 3t.] 
That he was not at any time a bigot to party, and 
that he did not indifcriminately transfer his reſentments 
from principles to perſons, was fo evident by his conduct, 
that it was a uſual ſubject of raillery towards him among 
the miniſters, that he never came to thein without a 
Whig in his ſleeve. And though he dues not appear to 
have aſked any thing for himſelf, yet he often preſſed 
Lord Oxford in favour of Mr Addifon, Myr Congreve, 
Mr Rowe, and Mr Steele; with whom, except Mr 
Steele, he frequently converſed during all Lord Ox- 
ford's miniſtry ; 4 his friends by their per ſonal me- 
rit, without examining how far their not ions agreed 
with the politics then in vogue; and, in particular, his 
friendſhip with Mr Addiſon continued inviolable, and 
with as much kindneſs as when they uſed to meet at 
Lord Halifax's or Lord Sommers's, who were leaders 
of the oppoſite party. [vol. 8. p. 25. 27.] 

Among other perſons with whom he was intimately 
acquainted during this gay part of his life, was Mrs 
Vanhomrigh. She was a lady of good family, the 
daughter of Mr Stone the commiſſioner, and niece to 
the accomptant-general of Ireland. She was alſo a la- 
dy of politeneſs and good breeding. [D. S. p. 258. ] 

She was the widow of Mr Bartholomew Vanhomrigh, 
firſt a merchant of Amſterdam, and afterwards of Du- 
blin, who was appointed commiſſary of. the ſtores by 
King William, upon his expedition into Ireland; a 
place which, during the war, was computed to be. 
worth 6000 I. per annum. After the affairs of Ireland 
were ſettled, he was appointed muſtermaſter-general, 
and a commiſſioner of the revenue, and laid out about 
12,000 |. in the purchaſe of forfeited eſtates: but 
though he received the produce of this eſtate, and en- 
joyed his appointments thirteen years; yet when he died, 
in 1703, his expences had been fo nearly equal to his re- 
venue, that his whole fortune, the value of his eſtate 
included, amounted only to 16,000 I. This ſum he di- 
rected, by his will, to be divided equally between his 
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wite and four children, of which two were ſons and 
two were daughters. The ſons died ſoon after their fa- 
ther, and their ſhare of his fortune fell to the dagygh- 
ters. [O. S. p. 200. Cc. O. lt. q.] 

In 1709, the widow and the two young ladies came 
1% England, where they were vilited by perſons of the 
ficſt quality; aud Switt, lodging within a few doors of 
their houſ; in Bury-ſtreet, St James's, uſed to be much 
there, comiog and going without ceremony, as if ho 
had been oue of the tamily. [D. S. p 259.]. During 
this familiarity, he became intenſibly a kind of precep- 
tor to the young ladies, particularly the eldeſt, who 
was then about twenty years old, was much addicted to 
reading, and a great admirer of poetry. In a perlon of 
this dilpolition, it was natural for ſuch a character as 
that of Swift to excite admiration, a pathon which by 
frequent converſe was ſuftened into complacency, and. 
complacency was at length improved into love. Love 
itſelf perhaps was in this caſe complicated with vanity, 
which would have been highly gratified by an alliance 
with the firſt wit of the age; and thus what neither 
could have effected alone, was done by the joint effort 
of both, and ſhe ventured to make the Doctor a prupo- 
ſal of marriage. It is probable, that his connections 
with Mrs Johnſon at this time were fuch, that he could 


not with honour accept this propolal, whatever pleaſure . 


or advantage it might promite: however, it is certaia, 
he declined it, though without atligning any other en- 
gagement as the realon. 

He appears firſt to have affected to believe her in jeſt, 
then to have rallied her on fo whimſical a choice, and 
at laſt to have put her off without an abſolute retuſal; 
perhaps, partly, becauſe he was unwilling to give her 
pain, and partly, becauſe he could not refuſe her with 
a good grace, otherwiſe than by diſcovering loine par- 
ticulars which he was willing to conceal. While he 
was in this ſituation, he wrote the poem called Caderus 
and Vaneſſa, [vol. 6. p.10.]; the principal view of 
which ſecius to have been at once to compliment and 
to rally her; to apologize for his conduct, and ſoften a 
tacit denial, by leaving the event undetermined. 


This poem appears to have been written about the 


year 


* 
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year 1713, a ſhort time before he left Vaneſſa and the 
reſt of his friends in England, and returned to the place 
of his exile, which he always mentioned with regret. 

In the year 1714 Mrs Vauhomrigh died ; and, having 
lived at an expence much preater than her fortune 
would bear, ſhe left fome debts unpaid. | 

Her two daughters, whoſe fortunes ſhe had alſo 
ſened, ſhe appointed joint executrixes of her will; an 
office which, however troubleſome, the ſituation of their 
affairs obliged them to accept. It appears too, that they 
had contracted fome debts in their own right, which it 
was not in their power immediately to pay; and there- 
fore, to avoid an arreſt, they followed the Dean into- 
Ireland *. 

Upon his arrival to take poſſeſſion of his deanery, and 
his return after the Queen's death, he was received, ac- 
cor ding to the account of Lord Orrery ['vol. 6. p. 55. 
note] 2nd Mr Deane Swift, with every poſſible mark 
of contempt and indignation, eſpecially by the popu- 
lace, who not only reviled and curſed him, but pelted 
him with ſtones and dirt as he paſſed along the ſtreets. 
[D. S. p.178. 183. J. The author of the Objervetions, 
on the contrary, affirms, that he was received by all 
ranks of men, not only with kindneſs, but honour; the 
Tories being then in full power, as well in Ireland as in 
England, and Switt's ſervice to the church and credit at 


After the death of her huſband and ſons, with this increaſe of 
wealth, and with heads and hearts elated by affluence, and unreſtrain- 
ed by foreſight or diſ-retion, the widow Vanhomrigh and her two 
daughters quitted the luxurious foil of their native country, for the 
more elegant pleaſures of the Engliſh court. During cheir reſidence 
at London, they lived in a courſe of prodigality that ſtretched itſelt 
far beyond the limits of their income, and reduced them to great 
. diltrefs; in the mid(t of which the mother died, and the two daugh- 
ters haſtened in all ſecrecy back to Ireland, beginning their journey 
on a Sunday, to avoid the interruption and importunities of a certain 
fierce kind of animals called bailiffr, who are not only ſworn foes to 
wit and gaiety, but whoſe tyranny, although it could nut have reach- 
ed the Teificd Vanetia, might have been very fatal to Eſther Wan- 
homrigh. Within two years after their arrival in Ireland, Mary the 
youngett filter died, and the fluall remains of the ſhipwrecked for- 
tune centred in Vanetla. O. let. g,—— See Orrery's account of Va- 
ncila's character, and of Swift's conduct with her, in vol. G. p. 10. 
et ſe gg. in che notes, 
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court being well known. [J. R. p.87.) Th's indeed 


was true when he went to take poſſeſſion: but when he 
returned to his deanery, the power of the Tories and 
the Dean's credit at court were at an end; circumſtan- 
ces which might well cauſe the rabble at leaſt to forget 
his ſervices to the church. It is certain, that great cla- 
tour was then railed by the new men againit the late 
miniſtry, with whom Swift had been cloſcly connected: 
they were charged with a deſign to bring in the pre- 
tender; and tho ſame deſign was conſequently imputed 
to Swift, whom it was therefore conſidered by ſome as 
a qualification for preferment to revile and oppoſe: 
which party the mob took, whole fault it has never 
been to coincide implicitly with a court, poſterity muſt 
judge for themſelves. But it ſeems probable, that theſe 
accounts, however contradictory, may both be true; 
znd that Swift at this time might be the Sacheverel of 
Ireland, followed by the mob of one faction with exe- 
cratious, and by the other with ſhouts of applauſe *. 
It is howeverragreed, that the Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
and ſome of his old friends in the chapter, ſet them- 
telves againſt his meaſures with all their force, and la- 
boured to diſappoint him in the exerciſe of his power 
by every art of oppoſition and delay. But whatever 
prejudice they had. conceived againſt him was ſoon re- 
moved, by the diſintereſted integrity of his conduct, 
which was ſo apparent and ſtriking, that they ſoon re- 
garded him with reſpect aud veneration, and almoſt im- 
plicitly acquieſced in whatever he propoſed. | 


* We are now no longer to behold Dr Swift of any importance in 
Fnvyland: his hopes there are cruſhed for ever; his minitterial fiicnds 
are degraded, baniſhed, or impriſoned. Indecent rage, fanguinary 
reel, and iil-ternpered loya'ty, revelled at large 2 the thice 
kinpdoms, eſpecially in Ireland, where duels were fought almoſt eve- 
„ dreck, end where the pelt was fo univerſal, that the ladies were as 


Solent as the gentlemen. Even children at tchoal quarrelled for 


, inft-3d of fighting for apples. —- As Swift was known to 
have been attached to the Quern's laſt miniſtry, to have written a- 
galt the Whigs, and © to have oil many a ſpring which Harley 
" wore,” bc met wh frequent indignities from the pupulace, and 
ed ws equally abuſkd by perſons of all ranks and denominations. 
a treatment ſbardd his temper, cor.fired his acquaintance, and 
dey bitternels to Ee iiyle, O. kf. C. Sue vil 6. p. 55. in the notes. 
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This removal from England to Ireland was the great 
event which determined the colour cf his life, bounded 
his views, and ſhewed him at once what be might poſ- 
ſeſs, and for what he might hope. | | 

There is a time when every man is truck with a ſenſe 
of his mortality, and feels the force of a truth to which 
he has conſented merely from cuſtom, without conſider- 
ing its certainty or importance. This time ſeldom hap- 

in the chearful ſimplicity of infancy, or in the firſt 
impatience of youth, when © the world is all before us,” 
when every object has the force of novelty, and ny 
deſire of pleaſure receives auxiliar ſtrength from curioſi- 
ty : but after the firſt heat of the race, when we ſtop 
to recover from our fatigue, we naturally conſider the 
ground before us, and then perceive that at the end of 
the courſe are clouds and darkneſs; that the grave will 
ſoon intercept our purſuit of temporal felicity ; and that, 
if we cannot ſtretch to the goal that is beyond it, we 
run in vain, and ſpend our ſtrength for nought. Great 
diſappointments which change our general plan, and 
make it neceſſary to enter the world as it were a ſecond 
time, ſeldom fail to alarm us with the brevity of lite, 
and repreſs our alacrity, by precluding our hopes. 

The Dean, whether by the vigour and activity of his 
imagination, the multitude of his ideas, or the ardour 
of his purſuits, eſcaped the force of this thought, till 
his retreat to Ireland on the death of the Queen: and 
then indeed it came upon him with ſuch influence, that, 
after ſitteen years, it conſtantly recurred when he firſt 
awaked in the morning, and was not diſmiſſed till he 
again began to ſleep. [vol. 8. p. 100. ] 

As ſoon as he was feitled at Dublin, Mrs Johnſon re- 
moved from the country to be near bim; but they till 
lived in ſeparate houſes : his refidence was at the deane- 
yo and hers in lodgings on the other fide of the river 

Ye | 
The Dean kept two public days every week; and 
though the circh: of his*viſitors is laid at firſt to have 
been bnall, yet it ſoon increaſed, and always conſiſted 
of the beſt company. LD. S. . 91. 180. J. Thoſe who 
were more particularly the companions of his choiee, 
were ſuch as would have done honour to any character. 

| _ 
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They were the Grattons, ſeven brothers, the ſons of 
Dr Grattan, a venerable and hoſpitable clergyman, who 
gave them all a liberal education. The eldeſt was a 
Juſtice of peace, and lived reputably on his patrimony in 
the country; another was a phyfician, and another a 
merchant, both eminent in their profeſſions ; three o- 
thers were clergymen, who had a competent proviſion 
in the church ; and the youngeſt was fellow of Dublin 
college, and maſter of the great free ſchool at Enniſkil- 
ling. They were all perſons of great merit, as general- 
Iy acquainted, and as much beloved as any in the king- 
dom. The Jackſons, a family of which both men and 
women were genteel, agreeable, and well bred, ſuch 
companions as no wiſe man ever wanted, if they could 
be had; George Rochford, and Peter Ludlow, meu of 
fortune, learning, wit, humour, and virtue; and Mr 
Matthew Lord, deemed the beſt lay ſcholar of his time: 
Theſe, with the fellows of the college, Dr Walmeſley, 
Dr Helſham, Dr Delany, Dr Stopford, now Biſhop of 
Cloyne, and Dr Sheridan; Lady Euſtace, Mrs Moore, 
Lady Betty Rochford, and Mrs Ludlow, with Mrs John- 
ſon, and her friends, were the perſons with whom Swift 
tpent his leiſure-hours, from the year 1714 to the year 
1720, LJ. R. p. o. &c.]; a period in which it has 
been injurioufly ſaid, that his choice of companions 
ſhewed him of a depraved taſte “. There was indeed 
among his companions one perſon who could derive no 
honour from his lineage, a foundling, whom Swift there- 
fore uſed to call Melcbiſedel, becauſe Melchiſedek is fa'd 
to have had neither tather nor mother. This gentle- 
man's name was Worral; he was a clergyman, a maſter 
of arts, a reader, and a vicar of his cathedral, and ma- 
ſter of the ſong. He was nearly of the Dean's own 
ſtanding in the college, had good fenſe, and much hu- 
mour. He was married to a woman of great ſprightli- 
neſs, good - nature, and geueroſity; remarkably cleanly 
and elegant in her perſon, in her houſe, and at her ta- 


* It is matter of aſtoniſhment to find the ſame perſon, who had 
4 the higheſt and the beſt converſation, equally delighted with 
the loweſt and the worſt: and yet it is certain, that trom Switt's ſet- 
tlement in Dublin as Dean of St Patrick's, his choice of companions 
in geueral ſacued him of a very dEpraved taſte, O. It. 6, 


ble. 
nt 
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ble. But there is another particular in Mr Worral's 
character which greatly contributed to his intimacy with 
the Dean: he was a good walker. The Dean uſed 
this exerciſe in an immoderate degree, under the notion 
of its being abſolutely neceſſary, not to health only, 
but to cleanlineſs, by keeping the pores of the ſkin clear, 
and throwing off impurities by perſpiration. Mr Wor- 
ral's ſituation in the church naturally engaged his fre- 
quent attendance upon the Dean. This attendance 
commonly ended in a walk; and the walk in their di- 
ning together, either at Mr Worral's, or at the deane- 
ry. The Dean, being a ſingle man, was oftener a gueſt 
do Mr Worral, than Mr Worral was a gueſt to him. 
And this brought on an agreement, that the Dean ſhould 
. dine with him whenever he would at a certain rate, and 
invite as many friends as he pleaſed upon the ſame terms. 
This gentleman is lately dead, and left a large ſum of 
money to be diſpoſcd of to public charities, at the diſ- 
cretion of his executors ; PF I. of which was appro- 
priated to the Dean's hoſpital. [D. S. p. 299. J. R. 
p. 92. vol. 8. 5p. 340, 1. 

The Dean, when he firſt ſettled at Dublin, was in 
debt; a ſituation which ill ſuited his ſpirit, and deter- 
mined him to a ſevere economy, with which this agret- 
ment with Worral well ſuited. LJ. K. p.92.]. On his 
public days, however, the dignity of his (tation was 
fultained with the utmoſt elegance and decorum, under 
the direction of Mrs Johnſon, who yet appeared in the 
circle without any character diſtin from the reſt of the 
company. She was however frequently invited with the 
Dean, whether to entertainments, or parties of plea- 
fures, though not ſo generally as if ſhe had been his 
wife. She viſited, and received viſits, as far as the prac- 
tice is a mere ritual of good breeding. Her friendſhips 
ſeem to have been ſtill among the men, but ſhe was 
treated with great politeneis by the ladies. [D. S. p.9g2.] 

The Dean's mind had been now fo filled with politics, 
that he found it impracticable to excel as a preacher, 
bis firſt and moſt laudable ambition; and frequently de - 
clared, that though he ſometimes attempted to exert 
himſelf in the pulpit, yet he could never riſe higher than 


preaching pamphlets. LJ. R. p. 42. J. He was 9 
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ſill a good dean, and a good prieſt : He applied himſelf 
to the care of his deanery, his cathedral, its regula- 
tions, its income and economy, with great diligence ; 
he renewed the primitive practice of celebrating the ho- 
ly communion every ay; and at this ſacrament he 
was not only conſtantly preſent, but he conſecrated and 
adminiſtered it with his own hands, in a manner equally 
graceful and devout; he attended at church every 
morning, and generally preached in his turn; he alſo 
conſtantly attended the performance of the anthem on 
a Sunday night, though he did not underſtand muſic, 
to ſee 25 the choir did not neglect their duty. LD. S. 
5p. 370. 1. | 

As to his employment at home, he ſeems to have had 
no heart to apply himſelf to ſtudy of any kind, but to 
have reſigned himſelf wholly to ſuch amuſements as of- 
fered, that he might not think of his ſituation, the miſ- 
fortune of his friends, and the diſappointment of his 
hope. Such at leaſt is the account that he gives to Mr 
Gay, in his letter dated January 8. 1722-3. © I was 
« three years,” ſays he, © reconciling myſelf to the 
«& ſcene and buſineſs to which fortune hath condemned 
« me; and ſtupidity was what I had recourle to 
fvol. 8. p. 33-] 

It has been ſuggeſted, that the acquaintance he fell 
into with men of learning, made it neceſſary for him 
about this time to review his Greek and Latin, and ob- 
tain ſome acquaintance with church-hiſtory, [J. R. 
p. 101.]. But ſurely he who had ſtudied eight hours a- 
day for ſeven years, or, according to Mr Deane Swift, 


From the 1714, till he appeared, in 1720, a champion for Ire- 
land againſt Wood's haltpence, his ſpirit of politics and of patriotiſm 
was kept almoſt cloſely confined within his own breaſt. Iclenefs and 
trifles ingroſſed too many of his hours; fools and ſycophants too 
much ot his converſation. However, it may be obſerved, that the 
treatment which he received after the death of Q. Anne, was almoſt 
a ſufficient reaſm to juſtify a contempt, if not an abhorrence, of the 
human race. He had bravely withſtood all boitile indignities, during 
the lifetime of that princets; but when the whole army of his friends 
were not only routed, but taken priſoners, he dropt his word, and 
retired into his fortification at Dublin, from whenee he ſeldom ſtirred 
beyond the limits of his own garden, unleſs in great indulgence tv 
ſome particular favourites, O. let. 6. mn. 
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UD. S. p. 271. 272. 276.], ten hours a-day for nine 
years; he who had read and extracted the fathers more 
than fixteen years before, had little agcaſion to review 
his Latin and Greek, or acquaint himſelf with church» 
hiſtory, leſt he ſhould not tuſtain his character among 
learned men: for except it be pretended that others 
were able to acquire more knowledge in Jeſs time and, 
with leſs labour, it muſt be allowed that Swift was like- 
ly to be always the moſt knowing of his company, 
Lord Orrery ſays, that he was little acquainted with 
the mathematics, and never conſidered the ſcience ex- 
cept as an object of ridicule : but the author of the 
Ober vation affirms, on the contrary, that he had ac- 
quired conſiderable mathematical knowledge ; and that 
he had feen him more than once undertake to folve an 
algebraic problem by arithmetic. [J. R. p. 101.] 

The remarkable event of his life that occurred 
after his ſettlement at the deanery, was his marriage to 
Mrs Johnſon, after a moſt intimate friendſhip of more 
than fixteen years. This was in the year 1716; and 
the ceremony was performed by Dr Aſhe, then Biſhop 
of Clogher, to whom the Dean had been a pupil in Tri- 
nity college, Dublin , Cvol. 8. p.14-]. But what- 
ever were the motives of this marriage, the Dean and 
the lady continued to live afterwards juſt in the ſame 
manner as they had lived before 1. Mrs Dingley was 


| ſtill 
cSce the notes, above, p. xxxviii. 


＋ Thongh it is admitted, that Dr Swift was married to Mrs John- 
fon in 1716, yet it may be aſſerted with great truth, that he never 
had any ferious thoughts of marriage after he was one and twenty. 
Some time indeed before, while he was a * in the univerſity of 
Lublin, he had a paſſion for Miſs Warren, r of his chamber- 
fellow. But whatever attachments he had to that lady, upon his 
Zoing to live in England, where he applied himſelf cloſe to politics 
and learning at Sir William Temple's, his paſſions quickly ſubſided, 
and he forgot his amour. Neither do I believe, further than com- 
mon forms, that he ever paid his court, throughout his whole life, 
to any women belides, in the character cf a profeſſed lover. D. S. 
p. 93. 94.— ce Su iſi's letter to Mr Kendall, vol. 8, p. 288. 
ti Mrs Johnſon, with regard to her manners, her virtues, her mind, 
and her perſon, was not undeſerving to have been marricd to the 
| prince in Europe: but her deſcent wes from a ſervant of Sir 
"ham Temple; and therefore ſhe was by no means worthy to have 
been the acknowicdpged wile of Dr Switt.— lt Dr Swift had ac- 
. knowledyed 


| 
| 
| 
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ſtili the inſeparable companion of Stella where-ever ſhe 
went; and ſhe never reſided at the deanery, except 
when the Dean was ſeized with violent fits of giddinels, 
which ſometimes laſted near a month *. 

Till this time he had continued his viſits to Vaneſſa; 
who, though ſhe had ſuffered very great pecuniary loſſes, 
had yet preſerved her reputation, and her friends : for ſhe 
was viſited by many perſons of rank, character, and for- 
tune, of both ſeves; particularly Mrs Conolly, a lady 
of very high reputation; Dr Berkeley, the late moſt ex- 
cellent Bithop of Cloyne ; the late Judge Lindfay , and 


the Lord Chief Juſtice Marley. LD. S. p. 262.]. The 


knowledged his marriage even with this im this adorable crea- 
ture, he would, in ſpite of his genius, and all the reputation he had 
acquired in the days of K. Wilkam and Q. Anne, have immediately 
ſunk in the eſteem of the world. For among the reſt of his enemies, 
(and theſe were not few), there were ſome that were not unacquaint- 
eu with the ſtory of Mrs Johnſon's birth and education, who, on ac- 
count of ſome particular diſobligations they had received from the Doc- 
tor, would have been glad of an opportunity of expoſing him to con- 
tempt and ridicule for the meanneſs of his ſpirit; and as in that caſe 
they would have had it full in their power, as well as ſtrong in their 
inclination, they would have publiſhed and confirmed the obſcurity of 
Mrs Johnſon's birth and education among all their acquaintance. 
I hey would have declared, among other particulars, that Mrs Jolin- 
ſen, when ſhe was about ten or cleven.years old, was appointed to 
wait upon the Doctor's ſiſter in the character of her little ſervant, du- 
ring the ſummer that ſhe ſpent at Moorpark in 1692. Neither can 
we ſuppoſe, that even the Doctor's ſiſter, with whom he had quarrel - 
led to ſuch a degree as never to ſee her face, on account of a match 
he thought greatly beneath her acceptance, [abave, p. xlix.], would 
have tified her indignation, or with any patience have forborn to re- 
taliate the ſeverities of her brother upon his own back, when he him- 
ſeif had married and acknowledyed a wife fo very meanly extracted, 
and particularly that individual perſon whom fhe deſpiſed and bated 
beyond all the inhabitants on carth. In one word, if Dr Swift, 
whoſe ambition was not to be gratified without ſome uncommon de- 
ee of admiration, had acknowledged Mrs Johnſon for a wife, he 
would cn all ſides have been ſo perſecuted with contempt and derifion, 
(half mankind were in 1716 his profeſſed enemies), that, unable 
to ſupport himſelf under the burthen of his afflition, he would have 
loſt his ſpirits, broken his heart, and died in a twelvemonth. And 
accordingly we find he bad more widom than to acknowledge this 
_—_ this accompliſhed woman, for his wife. D. S. p. 80. 83. 
4 35. | 
See vol. f. p. 291. 292. 
F wee vol. 7. p. 87. vol. 8. p. 342. 
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Dean appears ſtill to have preſerved the character of her 

or, to have directed her progreſs in literature, 
and explained and illuſtrated the authors ſhe had read. 
But ſoon after his marriage he viſited her on another ac- 
count; he went as an advocate for Mr Dean Winter, 
whom he took with him, a gentleman who was a 
felſed admirer of Vaneſſa, and had made her ſome over- 
tures of marriage: but though he had an eſtate of near 
800 I. a- year, beſides 300 l. a- year preferment in the 
church; yet Vaneſſa rejected the propoſal in ſuch terms, 
as that it was never repeated. She was alſo addreſſed 
by Dr Price, who was afterwards Archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
but without ſucceſs. LD. S. p. 263. 265.]. From this 
time the Dean's viſits were much leſs frequent. In the 
year 1717 her ſiſter died; and the whole remains of the 
family-fortune being then centered in Vaneſſa, ſhe reti- 
red to Selbridge, a ſmall houſe and eſtate, about twelve 
miles diſtance from Dublin, which had been purchaſed 
by her father. 

From this place ſhe wrote frequently to the Dean, 
and he anſwered her letters. In theſe letters ſhe ſtill 
preſſed him to marry her; and in his anſwers he ſtill ral- 
lied, and till avoided a politive denial. At length, 
however, ſhe inſiſted with great ardour, and great ten- 
derneſs, upon his poſitive and immediate acceptance or 


refuſal of her as a wife. The Dean wrote an anſwer, 


and delivered it with his own hand. 

As this letter of Vaneſſa's, which was written in 1723, 
is a demonſtration that ſhe was then utterly ignorant of 
the Dean's marriage with Stella, and as ſhe appears to 
have known it almoſt immediately afterwards, it is 
probable that the Dean's aniwer communicated the fa- 
tal ſecret, which at once precluded all her hopes, and 
accounted for his former conduct: it is probable too, 
that the reſentment which he felt at having it thus ex- 
torted from him, was the cauſe of the manner in which 
he delivered the letter ; for having thrown it down up- 
on her table, he hatted back to his horſe, and returned 

immediately to Dublin. [D. S. p. 264. O. let. g.] 

' This letter the unhappy lady did not furvive many 
weeks. However, ſhe was luffciently compoſed to can- 


cel a will that ſhe had made in the Dean's favour, and 


Vor. I. | h to 
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to make another, in which ſhe left her fortune, which 
long retirement and frugality had in a great meaſure re- 
ſtored, to her two executors, Dr Berkeley, the Biſhop 
of Cloyne, and Mr Marſhall, one of the King's ſerjeants 
at law, gentlemen whole characters are excellent in the 
higheſt degree 
Such was the fate of Vaneſſa. And, ſurely, thoſe whom 
pity could not reſtrain from being diligent to load her 
memory with reproach, to conſtrue appearances in the 
worlt ſenſe, to aggravate folly into vice, and diſtreſs 
into infamy, have not much exalted their own charac- 
ter, or ſtrengthened their claim to the candour of o- 
thers. If Vaneſſa, by her fondnels for the gaieties of 
lite, encouraged by the example, and perhaps influenced 
by the authority of a mother, leſſened her fortune at an 
age when few have been diſcreet ; it cannot be denied, 
that ſhe retrieved it by prudence and economy, at an 
age when many have continued diſſolute; and was fru- 
gal, after the habit of expence had made frugality dit. 
ficult. If the could not ſubdue a paſſion which has ty- 
rannized over the ſtrongeſt and pureſt minds, ſhe does 
not appear to have known that it was criminal, or to 
have deſired that it might be unlawfully gratified. She 
preſſed a perſon whom ſhe believed ſingle, to marry her: 
but it daes not therefore follow, that ſhe was his con- 
cubine ; much leſs that ſhe deſired to be reputed fo, and 
was then ſolicitous to incur the infamy which has been 
fince thrown upon her. It cannot ſurely be believed, 
that the ſhameleſs and reputed concubine, even of Swift, 
would have been viſited by ladies of credit and faſhion, 
or ſolicited in marriage by two clergymen of eminence 
and fortune, to whom her ſtory and character muſt have 
been well known. Beſides, Dr Berkeley, after having 
carefully peruſed all the letters that paſſed between 
them, which Vaneſſa directed to be publiſhed, with the 
p_ found, that they contained nothing that could 
ring the leaſt diſgrace upon the Dean. Hers, indeed, 
were full of paſſionate declarations of her love; his 
contained only compliments, excuſes, apologies, and 
thanks for trifling preſents. There was not in either 


* See yol. 6. p. 12.13. 
the 
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the leaſt trace of a criminal commerce ; which, if there 
had been any ſuch, it would, in fo long an intercourſe, 
have been extremely difficult to avoid: and if ſhe deſi- 
red to be reputed his concubine , it cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed that ſhe concealed any letter which would have pro- 
ved that ſhe was fo, eſpecially as it would have gratiſied 
her reſentment againſt him, for refuſing to make her his 
wife. LJ. R. p. 121. 122.123.] 

If it appears, therefore, that there was no criminal 
commerce between them, and that ſhe did not deſire 
the world ſhould believe there had been any; it follows, 
from her directing the publication of the poem, of 
which perhaps {he poſſeſſed the only copy, that, in her 
ſenſe of the verſes, none of them implied a fact which 
would diſhonour her memory. And this appears allo to 
have been the opinion of ner executors, who, though 
they ſuppreſſed the letters, becaule they contained no- 
thing that could do her honour, yet publiſhed the poem; 
by which it muſt therefore be ſuppoſed they did not 
think ſhe would be difpraced. LJ. R. p. 123. ] 

It has indeed been ſaid, that Vaneiia, from the time 
ſhe was deſerted, ** devoted herſelf, like Ariadne, to 
“% Bacchus,” [J. R. p.123.]: and perhaps it is true, 
that, in the anguiſh of diſappointed deſire, ſhe had re- 
courſe to that dreadful opiate, which never fails to com- 
plicate diſeaſe with trouble, to leave the ſufferer more 
wretched when its operation is at an end; to divide life 
into frenzy and deſpair, and at once to haſten the ap- 
proach, and increaſe the terrors of death. But it can- 
not be thought, that when ſhe made her will, ſhe way 
either intoxicated or delirious, becauſe the perfect exer- 
ciſe of reaſon is eſſential to the validity of the act. No 
particular of her diſtreſs, therefore, can weaken the ar- 
guments drawn from the direction in ber will to publiſh 
the poem and the letters, of which the gratification of 
her vanity was fo evidently the motive, that it is difi- 
cult to conceive how it could be overlooked. 

From 1716 to 1720 is a chaſm in the Dean's life, 
which it has been tound difficult to fill up. That he 
had no need to repeat his college-excrciſes, has been 


See vol. 6. p. 11. 


h 2 ſhewn 
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ſhewn already; and that, in this interval, be went 
through a voluminous courſe of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
LJ. R. p. 101.], ſeems farther improbable, by a letter 
to Lo+d Bolingbroke, dated April 5. 1729 [vol. 8. 
p-91.]; in which it appears, that he was then reading 
Baronius, and Baronius was the only piece of church» 
hiftory that was found in his library. Lord Orrery 
thinks, with great reaſon, that he employed this time 
upon Gulliver's Travels. [O. let. 16. 

The author of the Ob/ervations indeed ſuppoſes the 
Dean's genius to be verging towards a decline in the 
year 1723, and that Gulhwer's Travels were written at- 
ter tat time: but in both theſe ſuppoſitions he is pro- 
bably miſtaken; though in the former he ſeems to be 
taroured by a paſſage in a letter written by the Dean 
himtelf to Mr Pope, dated Sept. 20. 1723. [vol.8. 
1.40. 

That his genius was not declining in 1723, appears 
ty the Drapier's Letiers, which were not written till 
1724; and of thcle the Obſertator himſelf ſays, © his 
„ geuius uever ſhone out in greater ſtrength than on 
** that and the ſubſequent occaſions; a truth which 
is undder filly acknowledged. That Guliiver's Travels 
were written betore that time, is equally evident : for 
Silt wot into the north of Ireland carly in the ſpring 
t 17253 and, in a letter to Dr Sheridan, during his 
: cf;J-1:1c< there, he puts him in mind of his deſcription 
ut the Yahoos [vol. 8. p. 234-]. So that Sheridan 
mult have ſeen the Travels in manulcript, at leaſt in the 
„car 1724. The Dean alſo, in a letter to Mr Pope, 
QLated Sept. 29. 1725 [vol. 8. p. 45 -], fays, Oh! if 
„„ the world had but a dozen of Arbuthnots in it, I 
« would burn my Travels.” It may reaſonably be con- 


cluded, tlicrefore, that his Travels were then all writ- 


ten, and that at this time he was reviewing and re- 
touching them for the prels; clpecially as they were pu- 
bl:ihed in 1726; and as he was otherwile employed in 
1724, they mult have been written at leaſt before 1723. 
Upon the whole, perhaps, it is not an extravagant 
conjecture, that having, according to his own account, 
wholly neglected his ſtudies for the firſt three years of 
his rclidlence at the deanery, and indulged the reſent- 
meus 
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ment which his diſappointments had uced, till it 
could be contained no longer, he conceived the firſt no- 
tion of expreſling it in ſuch a manner as might correct 
the enormities which he expoſed; and with this view 
immediately began his Travels, of which the firſt copy 
was probably finiſhed before the year 1720. 

About this time, the Dean, who had already acqui- 
red the character of a humouriſt and a wit, was firſt re- 
garded with general kindneſs, as the patriot of Ireland. 
He wrote a propoſal for the univerſal uſe of Iriſh manu- 
factures ['vol. 3. p. 3.]; a tract which, as it was ap- 
parently calculated for the ſervice of Ireland, and zeal- 
ouſly condemned a facritice of intereſt to England, made 
him very popular *. But this ſervice would not perhaps 
have been fo long and fo zealouſly remembered, if a pro- 
ſecution had not been commenced againſt the printer. 
As ſoon as this meaſure was taken, the importance of 
the work was eitimated by the diligence of the govern- 
ment to ſuppreis it; and the zeal and integrity of the 
writer were mealured by the danger he had incurred. 


In the year 1720, Swift began to reaſſume, in ſme degree, the 
character of a political writer. A ſmall pamphlet ic defence ot the 
Iriſh manufactures, was, I believe, his firit ctiay, in Ircland, in that 
kind of writing; and to that pamphlet he owed the turn of the po- 
pular tide in his favour. Lis fayings of wit and humour had been 
handed about, and repeated from time to time among the people. 
Ihey had the effect of an artful preface, and had pre-engaged all 
readers in his favour, I hey were adapted to the underitanding, and 
picaſed the ĩmagiuation of the vulgar: and he was now looked upon 
w a new lizht, and Cittinguithed by the title of THE DEAN —— 
The flux and reflux of popular love and hatred are equally violent. 
They are often owing to accidents, but fometimes to the return of 
reaton, which, unaſfiited by education, may not be able to guide the 
lower clas of prople into the right track at the beginning, but will be 
ſutficicut to keep them in it, when experience has pointed out the 
road. The pamphlet propoling the unis e ſal ule of Liith manutac- 
tures within the kingdom, had captivated all hearts. Some little 
pieces of puetry to the fame purpole were no lets acceptable and en- 
gaying the attachment which the Dean bore to the ti ue intereit of 
Ireland, was no longer doubted. His patriotifm was as maniteſt as 
lis wit, Ile was locked upon with pleaſiie and reſpect, as be p:iled 
through the ſtreets : aud he had uttained io high a degree of popula» 
ruy, as te, "ecome an a: bitrator in the diſputcs of property among 
bis neighbours; nor did any man date to appcal from his opunwn, or 
to mumur at his Gecries, C. let. 6, 
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No public notice, however, was taken of the Dean on 


this occaſion; and Waters, the printer, after having 
been long haraſſed and impriſoned, at length obtained 
a Noli preſegui. 

The Dean did not again appear in his political cha- 
racter till the year 1724. A patent having been iniqui- 
touſly procured by one Wood to coin 180,000 1. in cop- 
per for the uſe of Ireland, by which he would have ac- 
quired exorbitant gain, and proportionably impoveriſh- 
ed the nation, the Dean, in the character of a Drapier, 
wrote a ſeries of letters to the people, urging them not 
to receive this copper money. Theſe letters united the 
whole nation in his praiſe, filled every ſtreet with his. 


 eikgies, and every voice with acclamations; and Wood, 


though he was long ſupported by thoſe who proſtituted 
the higheſt delegated authority to the vileſt purpoles, 
was at length compelled to withdraw his patent, and 
his znoney was totally ſuppreſſed *. 


' The popular aſſection which the Dean had hitherto acquued, 
may be ſaid not to have been univerſal, till the publication of the 
Urapicr's letters, which made all ranks and all profeſſions unanimous 
in bis applauſe. The occaſion of thoſe letters was a ſcarcity of + 
per coin in Ireland, to fo great a degree, that for ſome time palt t 
chief manufacturers throughout the kingdom were obliged to pay 
eit workmen in pieces of tin, or in other tokens of rap us 
valuc. Such a method was very ditadvantageous to the lover parts 
of tratfick, and was in general an impediment to the commerce of 
the ſtare. To remedy this evil, the late King granted a patent to Wil- 
nem Word, to coin, during the term of fourteen years, farthings 
and haitpu.cc in England tor the uſe of Ireland, to the value of a 
cer tali. ium ſpecified. Theſe balfpence and farthings were to be re- 
ceived by thoſe perſons who would voluntarily accept them. but the 
patent was thought of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the public, and 
of ſuch exorbitant advantage to the patentce, that the Dean, under 
the character of M. B. Drapter, wrote a letter to the people, warn- 
ing them not to accept Woud's haltpence and farthings as current 
coin. This firſt letter was ſucceeded by feveral others to the fume 
purpſc; ail which are inſerted in his works. At the ſound of the 
Orap.cr's trumpet, Sc. [lee vol. 3. p 23. in the notes. ] —— This 
is the moſt ſuccinct account that can be given of an affair, which 
a'2rmed the whole Ir th nation to a degrec, that in a leſ loyal king- 
dom muſt have fomented a rebellion: but the ſtedfaſt loyalty of the 
Irita, and their true devotion to the preſeut rcyal tamily, is ummove- 
able; and although this unforturfate nation may not hitherto have 
found many diſt.nguithing marks of favour and indulgence from the 
theme, yet it is to be hoped in time they may meet with their re- 
waid. ©. kt 6, 
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Upon the arrival of Lord Carteret, ſoon after the 
publication of the fourth letter, ſeveral paſſages were 
ſelected as ſufficient ground for a proſecution; and his 
Excellency and council publiſhed a proclamation, offer- 
ing 300 Il. reward for a diſcovery of the author. This 
proclamation gave the Dean a remarkable opportunity 
to illuſtrate his character. It happened, that his butler, 
whom he had employed as his amanuenſis, and who a- 
lone was truſted with the ſecret, went out in the after- 
noon of the day of the proclamation without leave, and 
ſtaid abroad the whole night, and part of the next day. 
There was great realon to ſuſpect that he had made an 
information; and having received his reward, would 
never return, The man however came home in the 
evening; and the Dean was adviſed by his trieuds to 
take no notice of his tault, leſt he ſhould be provoked 
to a breach of truſt, from the dread of which his return 
had juſt delivered them. But the Dean rejected this 
counſel with the utmoſt diſdain, and commanding the 
man into his prefence, ordered him immediately to ſtri 
off his livery, and leave the houſe. © You villain,” 
laid he, „I know I am in your power; and for that 
very reaſon I will the leſs bear with your inſolence or 
* neglet. I ſuppoſe by this time you are rewarded, or 
Dat leaſt in a fair way of being rewarded for your 
* treachery.” 

The man, in very ſubmiſſive terms, confeſſed that he 
had been drinking all night, and intreated to be forgi- 
ven; but Swift was inexorable. He then begged that 
he might be confined in ſome part of the houle fo long 
as the proclamation could intitle him to any reward; 
leit, when he was driven from his ſervice, and deſtitute 
of another, the temptation might-be too ſtrong tor his 
virtue, and his diſtreis might involve him in a crime 
which he moſt abhorred. Su ift however was ſtill inex- 
orable ; and the man was diſmiſſed. During ail the 
time of danger, Swift obſtinately refuſed to contribute 
one farthing towards his ſupport, nor could he be per- 
ſuaded to lee his tace ; but when the time limited in the 
proclamation was expired, he was permitted to return 
to his ſervice. Soon afterwards he was called haſtily 
up by the Dean; who, without any preface, again or- 
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dered him to ſtrip off his livery, put on his own cloaths,, 
and then come to him again. The butler ſtared with 
ſurpriſe, wondering for what crime he had deſerved to 
be turned out of his place. His maſter obſerving this, 
aſked him if he had no cloaths of his own to put on ? 
he told him he had. Then go your ways, faid the 
Doctor, and as foon as you have thrown off your livery, 
and dreſſed yourſelf, come back to me again. The poor 
fellow, though he was greatly aſtoniſhed at this pro- 
ceeding, knew Swift too well to expoltulate ; and there- 
fore, with whatever reluctance, did as had been com- 
manded. When he returned, the Dean ordered the 
other ſervants to be called up; who immediately at- 
tended, expecting that the butler was to be diſmiſled 2 
terrorem; and that they ſhould be warned in very levere 
terms of his offence. Swift, as ſoon as they had ranged 
themſelves betore him, ordered them to take notice, 
that Robert was no longer his ſervant ; he is now, ſaid 
the Dean, Mr Blakely, the verger of St Patrick's ca- 
thedral, a place which I give him as a reward tor his 
fidelity. The value of this place is between thirty and 
forty pounds a-year. However, Robert would not 
quit his maſter, but continued to be his butler ſome 
years afterwards. [D. S. p. 190, 1.]. In this inſtance 
the Dean exerciſed his pride, his fortitude, and his equi- 
ty, in a manner peculiar to himſclf; and though there 
are many who would equally have rewarded tuch fide- 
lity, there are few who would have ventured to wait 
the iſſue of fo ſevere and dangerous a probation. 

From this time the Dean's influence in Ireland was 
almoſt without bounds. He was conlulted in whatever 
related to domeſtic policy, and, in particular, to trade. 
The weavers always conſidered him as their patron and 
legiſlator, after his propoſal tor the uſe of Iriſh manu- 
tactures, and came frequently in a body to receive his 
advice in ſettling the rates of their ſtuffs, and the wages 
of their journeymen ; and when elections were depend- 
ing tor the city of Dublin, many corporations retuſed 
to declare themſelves, till'they kuew bis ſentiments and 
inclinations. Over the populace he was the moſt abſo- 
lute monarch that ever governed men; and he was re- 
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garded by perſons of every rank with veneration and 
elteem . 


It appears by many of his writings, that he lived in 
great friendihip and familiarity with Lord Carteret du- 
riag his lieutenancy, notwithſtanding his Lordſhip had 
ſigned the proclamation to diſcover him as the writer 
ot the Drapier”s letters. Swift indeed remonſtrated againſt 
this proceeding ; and once aſked his Lordſhip, how he 
could concur in the proſecution of a poor honeſt fellow, 
who had been guilty of no-other crime than that of wri- 
ting three or four letters for the inſtruction of his neigh» 
bours, and the good of his country? To this queſtion. 
his Excellency elegantly replied, in the words of Virgil, 
Regni novitas me talia cogit 

Moliri. [D.S. 9p. 270. 
He was equally diligent to recommend his friends to 
Lord Carteret as he had been to recommend them to 
Lord Oxford; and he did it with the fame dignity and 
freedom. Pray, my Lord,“ faid he one day, have 
« you the honour to be acquainted with the Grattons? 


The name of Auguſtus was not beſtowed upon Octavius Cæſar 
with more univerſal approbation, than the name of the Drapier was 
beſtowed upon the Dean, He had no ſooner aſſumed his new cogno- 
men, than he became the idol of the people of Ireland, to a degree of 
devotion, that in the moſt ſuperſtitious country ſcarce any idol ever 
obtained. Libations to his health, or, in plain Engliſh, bumpers, 
vere poured forth t the Drapier, as large and as frequert as to the 
glorious and immortal memory of K. William III. His eſſigies were 
painted in every ſircet in Dublin. Acclamations and vous for his 
proſperity attended his footſteps where-ever he paſſed. He was con- 
ſulted in all points relating to domeſtic policy in general, and to the 
trade of Ircland in particular: but he was more immediately looked 
upon as the legiflator of the weavers, who frequently came in a body, 
cunlitting of fitty or ſixty clueftains of ihcir trade, to receive his advice, 
in tcttling the rates of their manufactures, and the wages of their jour 
neymen. He received their addreſſes with leſs majeſly than ſteru- 
nts, and ranging his ſutjects in a circle round his pa lour, ſpoke as 
copioully, and with as little difficulty and heſitation, to the leveral 
points in which they ſupplicated his aſſiſtance, as it trade had been 
the only ſtudy and employment of his life. MV hen elections were 
depending for the city of Dublin, many corporations refuſed to de- 
clare themlelves, till they had conſulted his ſentiments and inclina- 
tions, which were punctually folluued with equal chcartulnels and 
ſubmiſſion. In this itate of power, and popular love and admiration, 
he remaince till he loſt his ſenſes, O. let. C. 
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My Lord anſwered, he had not: Why then, pray, my 


4 Lord,” faid Swift, © take care to obtain it; it is of 
« great conſequence : the Grattons, my Lord, can raiſe 
© ten thouſand men.” [J. R. p. 95. J. He obtained 
a living for his friend Dr Sheridan ; and he recommended 
ſeveral others, of whom he knew aothing, but that they 
were good men. [vol. 8. p. 231.] 

He uſed alſo to remonſtrate with great freedom againſt 
ſuch meaſures as he diſapproved; and Lord Carteret ha- 
ving gained the advantage of him in fone diſpute con- 
cerning the diſtreſſes of Ireland, he cried out in a vio- 
lent paſſion, What the vengeance brought you among 
« us? Get you gone, get you gone; pray God al- 
& mighty ſend us our boobies back again, [J. R. p. 25.]; 
a reply which ſhewed at once the turn, the ſtrength, 
and the virtue of his mind; as it was a fine compliment 
to the force of reaſon, by which he had been juſt foiled, 
and was expreſſed with all the vehemence of his tein- 
per, and all the peculiarity of his wit. 

He was ſeveral times in England, on a viſit to Mr 
Pope, after his ſettlement at the deanery, particularly 
in the years 1726 and 1727. | 

There is a paſſage in one of his letters to Dr Sheri- 
dan ['vol. 8. p. 242.], during his viſit in 1726, by which 
it appears, that he then had ſuch an offer ot a ſettlement, 
in the midſt of his triends, within twelve miles of Lon- 
don, as, if he had been ten years younger, he would 
gladly have accepted : but I am now,” fiys he, © too 
old for new ſchemes, and efpecially ſuch as would 
« bridle me in my freedoms and liberalities.” He had 
alſo an invitation trom Lord Bolingbroke to ſpend a 
winter with him at his houſ on the banks of the Loire 
in France; and this he would have accepted, but that 
he received an account from Ireland, that Mrs Johnſon 
was dangerouſly ill. ['vol. 8. p. 242.] 

Mrs Johnſon's conſtitution was tender and delicate; 
and, as the Dean hunſelf ſays, ſhe had not the famine 
vitæ. In the year 1724, the began viſibly to decay; 
and, in the year 1726, was thought to be dying. The 
Dean received the news with agonies not to be felt but 
by the tendereſt and moſt ardent friendſhip, nor con- 
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ceived but by the moſt lively imagination, and immedi- 
ately haſted baek into Ireland. [vol. 8. P- 243-] 

It happened, however, that Mrs Johnſon, contrary to 
the opinion of her phyſician, recovered a moderate ſhare 
of health ; and the Dean, probably to complete fome 
deſign, which in his haſte he had left unſiniſhed, re- 
turned again to England in 1727. 

From England he was once more about to ſet out for 
France, upon Lord Bolingbroke's invitation, when news 
arrived of the King's death. ['vol. 8. p. 246. ] 

He had attended the late Queen, while (he was Prin- 
ceſs, in his former excurſions to England ; and he had 
ſeen her twice in one week by her Royal Highneſs's com- 
mand in this. She had always treated the Dean with 
great civility, and the Dean had treated her with his 
uſual and peculiar frankneſs. The third day after the 
news of the late King's death, he attended at court, 
and kiiled the King and the Queen's hand upon their ac- 
ceſſion, and was blamed by his friends for deterring it 
ſo long. [vol. 8. p. 246. ] | 

What proſpect he had of a change in public affairs on 
this event, or of any advantage which ſuch a change 
might produce to himſelf or his friends, does not appear; 
but he was earneſtly intreated to delay his journey. And 
when he had again determined to ſet out, he was, up- 
on ſome new incidents, again prevailed upon not to go, 
by the vehement perſuaſion of ſome perſons, whom, he 
ſays, he could not diſobey. Many ſchemes were pro- 
poleds in which he was cagerly folicited to engage; 
but he received them coldly; not, as it appears, becauſe 
he was determined no more to enter into public life, but 
becauſe the ſchemes themſelves were ſuch as he did not 
approve. However, in the fame letter in which he 
lays, that if the King had lived ten days longer, he 
ſhould not have dated it from London, but Paris, he 
lays, that his ſhare in the hurry of the time would not 
be long, and that he ſhould ſoon return. ['vol. 8. 
p- 246. 247. ] 

He was ſoon after ſeized with one of his fits of gid- 
dineſs and deafneſs ; a calamity which was greatly ag- 

gravated by the news that Mrs Johnſon was again ſo 
ill, that the phyſicians deſpaired of her life, Upon 
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this occafion he relapſed into the agonies of mind which 
he had felt the year before. He expected by the next 
poſt to hear that ſhe was dead; and intreated that he 
might be told no particulars, but the event in general ; 
for that, his age being then within three months of ſixty, 
his weakneſs and his friendſhip would bear no more. 
As he deſpaired of ſeeing her alive, he determined not 
to return to Ireland fo ſoon as he had intended, but to 
= the winter either near Saliſbury- plain, or in France. 
at he might not be interrupted by company, and 
condemned to the torment of ſuppreſſing his ſorrow, to 
elerve the rules of good-breeding, he quitted the 
ouſe of Mr Pope at Twickenham, and retired to a 
village near London, with a female relation for his 
nurſe. The next letter that he received, he kept an 
hour in his pocket, before he could ſufficiently fortify 
himſelf againſt the ſhock which he expected when he 
ſhould open it. However, as Stella's life ebbed by flow 
degrees, and ſometimes ſeemed at a ſtand, if not to flow, 
his hope of a parting interview revived, and he ſet out 
for Ireland as ſoon as he was able to travel. [ vol. 8. 
let. 120, t, 2.] 

He found her alive; but, after having languiſhed a- 
bout two months longer, ſhe expired on the 28th of 
January 1727-8, in the 44th year of her age, regretted 
by the Dean with ſuch exceſs of affection and eſteem, as 
the keeneſt ſenſibility only could feel, and the moſt ex- 
cellent character excite. 

Beauty, which alone has been the object of univer- 
ſal admiration and deſire, which alone has elevated the 
poſſeſſor from the loweſt to the higheſt ſtation, has given 
dominion to folly, and armed caprice with the power 
of life and death, was in Stella only the ornament of 
intellectual greatneſs; and wit, which has rendered de- 
formity lovely, and conferred honour upon vice, was in 
her only the decoration of ſuch virtue, as without ei- 
ther wit or beauty would have compelled affection, 
elteem, and reverence. . 

Her ſtature was tall, her hair and eyes black, her 
complexion fair and delicate, her features regular, ſoft, 
and animated, her ſhape eaſy and elegant, and her man- 
ner feminine, polite, and graceful ; there was a natu- 
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ral muſic in her voice, and a plealing complacency in her 
aſpect when ſhe ſpoke. 

As to her wit, it was confeſſed by all her acquaint- 
ance, and particularly by the Dean, that ſhe never failed 
to ſay the beit thing that was faid whenever ſhe was in 
company, though her companions were uſually perſons of 
the beſt underitanding in the kingdom. | vol. 8. p. 295.] 

But this dangerous power was under the direction of 
ſuch ſweetneſs of temper, ſuch general kindneſs, and re- 
luctance to give pain, that ſhe never indulged it at the 
.expence of another. 

Neither was her wit merely of the colloquial kind, 
She had great force of poetical fancy, could range her 
thoughts ia a regular compolition, and expreſs them in 
correct and harmonious verſe. Of her wit in converſa- 
tion ſome inſtances will be found in vol. 8. p. 295. un- 
der the name of Bons mots; and two ſpecimeus of her 
poetry are to be found in vol. 6. p. 175. 258. Her vir- 
tue was founded upon humanity, aud her religion upon 
reaſon, Her morals were unitorm, but not rigid ; and 
her devotion was habitual, but not oſtentatious. 

Why the Dean did not ſooner marry this moſt excel- 
lent perſon ; why he married her at all ; why his mar- 
riage was ſo cautiouſly coucealed ; and why he was ne- 
ver known to meet her but in the preſence of a third 
perſon, are inquiries which no man can anſwer, or has 
2ttempted to autwer, -without ablurdity, and are there- 
fore unprofitable objects ot ſpeculation *. 

His 


If any one ſhould aſk, why this renunciation of marriage rites? 
T (hall anſwer that queſtion by atking another. Why did not Swift 
marry this adorable creature in or about the year 1702? was he not 
cxactiy at that zra thirty-five, juſt riſing into the meridian of his 
abilities; and Mrs Joh::{on ninctcen, in ihe Full ſpiendor of the moſt 
attractive beauty, ſurrounded with every grace, and hleſſed with eve 
vi tue, that could allure the ffectiuns and capt vate the foul of the 
molt itubbourn philoſopher ? And, without diſpute. if the meanneſs of 
her birth, hike an evil genius, hd not ſtood un the way to oppole her 
felicity, not ail the Dr Swifts upon earth could have rebſted the force 
of her in hantments. As the prime intention of Mrs Johnlon's 
gung over to Ixctand was to captivate the affections of Dr Swift, in 
all provalility the ſcercily h ped, from time to time, to complete 
her conquult, But Ynding upon the Queen's demie, when all the 
Doctor's hopes to gratity his ambition were totally at an end, that 
VoI. I. 1 altliough 
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His peculiar connection with Mrs Johnſon does indeed 
appear to have bcea ſuſpected, if not known, by his par- 
ticular acquaintance: one of whom had the courage in- 
directly to blame his conduct ſeveral times, by ſetting 
before him the exainple of a clergyman of diſtinguiſhed 
merit, who married nearly in the faine circumſtances ; 
but, instead of concealing his marriage, retired into 
thrifty lodgings till he had made a proviſion for his wite, 
and then returned to the world, and became eminent 
for his hoſpitality and charity. [ 7. R. p. 63.] 

The Dean, whether moved by theſe repreſentations, 
or whether by any other motive, did at length earneſtly 
deſire, that ſhe might be publicly owned as his wife: 
but as her health was then declining, and his economy 
become more ſevere, ſhe ſaid it was too late; and inſiſted 
that they ſhould continue to live as they had lived be- 
fore. To this the Dean, in his turn, conſented ; and 
ſuffered her to diſpoſe entirely of her own fortune, by 
her own name, to a public charity when ſhe died. [J. R. 
p- 56. 288.] | 

It appears by ſeveral little incidents, that Stella re- 
gym and diſapproved the Dean's conduct, and that 
the ſometimes reproached him with unkindneſs; for to 
ſuch regret and reproach he certainly alludes in the fol- 
lowing verſes on her birth-day, in 1726. 


O then, whatever Heaven intends, 

Take pity on your 'tying friends 

Nor kt your ills affect your mind, 

To fancy they can be u. 

Me, ſure!'y me, you 91ght ü ſpare, | 

V ho gladly would your ſuff rings ſhare. [Vol 6. p. 119 ] 


It 


#l:hough her Plator.ic lover had quitted the noiſe and tumult of a po · 
Ltical world, and had retired, like a tober honeſt clergyman, within 
the precincts of his deanery, he thought no more upon the ſubject of 
wedlock than he had done for the preceding fourteen years; hes ſpi- 
rits might have become dejected, by her frequent revolving in her 
mind the oddneſs of her ſituation. If we ſuppoſe this to have been 
the caſe, it is net unrealunable to imagine, that Swift, thoroughly 
and fincerely her friend, and almoſt her lover, was unable to endwie 
the leaſt abatement in her chearfulne's and vivacity : and therefore, 
to raiſe her ſpirits, and to ſecme the fame of her innocence from all 
poſſibility of reproach, reſolved to gratity her with the conſciouſneſs 
of being his legal wife. And this 1 „ of ſomewhat very like it, 
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It ſeems indeed to be generally agreed, that Stella 
was deſtroyed by the peculiarity of her circumſtances ; 
and that the fabrick, however weak by the delicacy of 
its compoſition, would not have fallen fo foon, if the 
foundation had not been injured by the flow minings of 
regret and vexation. | 

But it is allo generally allowed, that, in this inſtance, 
as in every other, the Dean's intention was upright, 
though his judgment might be erroneous ; and, what- 
ever cenſure his behaviour to Stella may draw upon him, 
it muſt infure him ſome praiſe, and ſecure him againſt 
ſome calumny : for it is a demonſtration, that he was 
the abſolute maſter of thoſe paſſions by which the 
greateſt have been inſla ved, and the beſt ſometimes cor- 
rupted; and it be could abſtain from gratitying theſe 
paſſions with a lady whom he moſt admired, atter the 
gratification was become lawful, he cannot, with an 
appearance of reaſon, be ſuppoſed to have indulged the 
fime pathon where there was leſs beauty to attract, and 
leſs affection to urge, where it would have been attended 
with guilt and intamy, where the motives were leſs and 
the obſtacles more. [above, p. I«xxvi.] 

From the death of Stella, his life became much more 
retired, and the auſterity of his temper naturally increa- 
ſed. He could not join in the ſocial chearfulneis of his 
. days, or bear ſuch an intruſion upon his own me- 

ncholy as the chearfulneſs of others. Theſe enter- 
tainments therefore were diſcontinued ; and he ſome- 
times avoided the company of his moſt intimate friends “. 


how ſtrange ſoever and chimerical it may found in the ears of the 
world, was certainly the reaſon that he ever married her at all. D. S. 
P-93- 94.97. 

* Dr Swift generally ſpent his time from noon till he went to bed, 
which was ulually about eleven o' clock, in the pleaſures of conver- 
ſation among a ſet of compunzons either {cleft or mixed: a courſe of 
lite in which he continued for about thirteen years after the change 
of times, until the deceaſe of Mrs Johnſon in 1727-8. But when he 
loſt that companion, whoſe genius he himſclf had been improving and 
cultivating for at leaſt five and twenty years, be could no longer en- 
cue thoſe plcaſures and amuſements which on his public days were 
conducted, under the eyes and direction of his beloved Stella, with the 
zi catelt elegance and decorum. And accordingly, having ſacrificed 
to her manes theſe polite and rational enterta'nments, he renounced 
his public days, and lived during the whole remainder of his life abun- 
dantly more retired. D. S. p. 181. f ö 
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But when the lenient hand of time had allayed the an- 

with of his mind, he ſeenis to have regretted the eifeRts 
of its firſt violence, and to with for the return of thoſe 
whow his impatience had banithed. [D. S. p. 207, 8.]. 
lu the year 1732, he complains, in a letter to Mr * 
Cel. 8 p. 136. J. chat he had a large houſe, and ſhould 
bardly lind one vititor, it he was not able to hire them 
with a bottle of wine. * I pencrally,” fays he, dine 
&« alone; and am thankful if a friend will pats the even- 
& ing with ine.” He complains allo about the fame 
time, ia a letter to Mr Pope, that be was in danger of 
dying poor and /5icndleſ5,, even his female triends having 
forſaken lim; which, as be fays, was what vexed him 
moſt. [vol. 8. p. 178.]. Thele complaints were after- 
wards rep-ated in a ſtrain of yet greater ſenſibility and 
ſeli-pity. © All my tricndz,” ys he, © have forſaken 
& me. [vol. 8. p. 275. 


Jertiginaſus, inops, ſurdus, maſs gratus amicis. 
Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, t alone, 
To a my friends a burden grown. [vol. 7. p. 154] 


Yet he confeſſes, that, though he was lefs patient in 
folitude, he was harder to be pleated with company; 
fo that even now perhaps his behaviour did not much 
invite * whom before it had driven away “. [vol. 8. 

143. 
F His complaint of being forſaken by his female friends, 
ſhews, that at this time his houle was not a conttant ſe- 
raplio of very virtuous women, who attended him from 
morning till night, as my Lord Orrery has aſſerted 
vol. 6. p. 4.] ; and it ſeems to imply, that the Ofjer- 
vator is alſo miſtaken, when he lays, that females were 
rarely admitted into his houte, and zever came but upon 
Very particular invitations. Ihe abtcnce of pe; ſons whom 


* Theie ſeveral cauſes, added to the death of ſome, the difperficn 
of others, and the ivgravirde of theſe who forkeck the Doctor's ac- 
quaintance, after ikey had mage their tortunes under the ſhelter of 
lus patrenage. gave vccaliun to thuſe melarchely, thoſe tender com - 
plaints, of that once great ad admired perion ; whoſe ecnvertation, 
even in his latter days, after the vigour aud fprightlinels of his genivs 
had greatly ſubſided. head ſomewhat in it ſtrangely uncon men, which 
Was uot to be cm kd in the reit of humau-kKmd. D. §. p. 309. 
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he kept at ſuch diſtance, and fo rarely admitted, could 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed to wex him moſt : nor is it eaſy to con- 
ceive, in what ſenſe they could be faid to forſake him, 
who never came but upon particular invitation. How- 
ever, as to the ſeraglio, the Ob/ervator affirms, in the 
molt ſolemn manner, and from frequent intercourſe with 
the Dean, and long intimacy with his moſt intimate 
friends, that Lord Orrery was groſsly miſinformed, and 
that no ſuch ever ſubſiſted; Mrs Whiteway, a near re- 
lation, who came to live with him ſome time after Stel- 
la's death, being the only female in his family, except 
ſervants. 

As he lived much in folitude, he frequently amuſed 
himſelf with writing; as appears by the dates of many 
of his pieces, which are ſubſequent to this time. And it 
is very remarkable, that although his mind was cer- 
tainly greatly depreſſed, and his principal enjoyment at 
an end, when Mrs Johnſon died ; yet there is an air of 
triffing aud levity in ſome of the pieces which be 
wrote afterwards, that is not to be found in any other. 
Such, in particular, are his directions to ſervants [vol. 7.], 
and ſeveral of his letters to Dr Sheridan [ vol. 8.]. 

As he was undoubtedly much more tenderly and 1 
connected with Stella than with any other woman, ſo 
his friendſhip ſeems to have been more intimate and un- 
reſerved with Dr Sheridan than with any other man; 
his letters to him are evidently the ſpontaneous effuſions 
of his heart, whether he was chearful or fad, and ſeem 
to imply a perie&t acquaintance with every peculiarity 
ot his circumſtances *. 

Dr Sheridan was a clergyman of conſiderable parts 
and great learn ing. He had in particular an extenſive 
and critical knowledge of the language and kiſtory of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, which he taught with 
great ſuccels in a grammar-ſchool of which he was ma- 
ter; and it was remarked, that his ſcholars brought to 
the univerſity, not only much learning, but good morals. 
This gentleman was by nature ſuited to Swiſt as a com- 
panion in the higheſt degree. Lic had @ vein of humour 


Dee his letters on Stella's ſickneſs, and fiom Sir Aithur Ache- 
zen“, iu vol. 8, 
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that was a conſtant occaſion of merriment; he had an 
abſence of mind, which rendered him a perpetual object 
of raillery, aud an indolent good nature, which made 
him unapt to take offence ; he was always diſpoſed to be 
chearful, and therefore readily concurred in the enter- 
tainment of Swift's hours of pleaſantry; and could, 
without much pain or diſpleaſure, give way to his pe- 
tulance or his coldneſs, in his paroxiſms of fret fulneſs 
and reſerve : he alſo greatly contributed to Swift's a- 
muſement, by little ſprightly pieces of the interiar kind 
of poetry, which he was always writing; and yet more 
to his employment, by hints and materials which he 
was every moment throwing out. 

With this eaſy, negligent, contented creature, Swift 
paſſed much of his time, as well during Mrs Jobnſon's life 
as afterwards. And though there is in general an air 
ot luperiority iu his letters, and might be ſometimes, in 
his behaviour, a want of that complacency which no ta- 
miliarity ſhould exclude; vet it appears that the Dean 
did not hold Sheridan cheap. Sheridan he loved tor 
his own merit, and was content to have deſerved his 
love by the interett of another. Stella,“ ſays he, 
* loved you well; and a great ſhare of the little merit 
I have with you, is owing to her Hlicitations. 
[vol. 8. p. 244, 83, 84-] | 

In the car 1733, when an attempt was made to re- 
peal the til-att in Ireland, the diſſenters often affected 
to cu tlomielves brother Proteſtants, and fellow Chri- 
fians, with the members of the eſtabli'ſhed church. Up- 
ei this ucciiton the Dean wrote a ſhort copy of veries 
Cal. 7. p. 29. J, in which there is a paſſage that fo pro- 
voked one Bettetworth, a lawyer, and member of the 
Iriſh parhamcat, that he ſwore, in the hearing ef many 
perilous, to r2.enge himſelf either by murdering or naiin- 
ig the author: and, tor this purpoſe, he engaged his 
tootman with two reſhans, to ſecure the Dean where- 
ever he could be fund. As ſoon as this oath and at- 
1ctupt of Bettelworth were known, thirty of the nobi- 
licy and geutry of che liberty of St Patrick's waited up- 
vn the Dean in form, and pclented a paper, ſubſcribed 
with their names, in which they folewuly engaged, in 
bcLalf of themklves aud the rclt of the liberty, to de- 
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fend his perſon and fortune, as the friend and benefactor 
of his country. [vol. 8. p. 322.] 

Such was the reverence and affection with which Swift 
was treated in his old age; not by domeſtics or depen- 
dents, whom the hope of ſome future advantage might 
induce to diſſemble; but by perſons of rank and fortune, 
with whom he had no connection, but as a benefactor to 
the public, and who, as they had nothing future to hope, 
could be prompted only by gratitude tor the paſt ; fuch 
gratitude as was never yet excited but by characters 
very different from actual miſanthropy, or ſordid ſel- 
fihnels. 

When this paper was delivered, Swift was in bed, 
giddy and deat, having been ſome time betore ſeized 
with one of his fits; but he dictated an anſwer in which 
there is all the dignity of habitual pre-eminence, and 
all the reſignation of humble piety. Though he ac- 
knowledged the kindneſs of his friends, yet he declared 
his truſt to be in God. He bewailed his incapacity to 
receive and thauk them, as in juſtice and gratitude he 
ought; and conciuded with a ſhort but pathetic prayer 
for < uh temporal and eternal happineſs. [vol. 8. p. 322. 
323. 

Theſe fits of giddineſs and deafneſs, which were the 
effects of his ſurfeit before he was twenty years old, be- 
came more frequent and more violent in proportion 
as he grew into years. And in 1736, while he was wri- 
ting a fatire on the Iriſh parliament, which he called 
The legion-club [vol. 7. p. 45-], he was ſeized with one 
of thele fits; the effect of which was fo dreadful, that 
he lett the poem unfiniſhed, and never afterwards at- 
tempted a compoſition, either in verſe or proſe, that re- 

uired a courſe of thinking, or perhaps more than one 
Utting to finiſh. [vol. 8. p. 346]. 

From this time his memory was perceived gradually 
to decline, aud his paſſions to pervert his underſtand- 
ing; a calamity to which many particulars ſcem to have 
concurred. 

His folitude, which has been already accounted for, 
prevented the diverſion of his mind by converſation from 
bruoding over his diſappointments, and aggravating 
every injury that he had ſuffered, by all the circumſtances 
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which ingenious reſentment, if it does not find, is apt 
to create; a reſolution which he had taken, and to 
which he obſtinately adhered, not to wear ſpectacles, 
1 the entertainment which he might otherwiſe 

ave found in books; and his giddineſs, though it was a 
mere corporal diſorder, prevented the employment of 
his mind in compoſition. In this ſituation, his thoughts 
ſeem to have been confined to the contemplation of his 
own miſery, which he felt to be great, and which in 
this world he knew to be hopeleſs. The ſenſe of his pre · 
ſent condition was neceſſarily complicated with regret 
of the paſt, and with reſentment both againſt thoſe by 
whom he had been baniſhed, and thoſe who had delerted 
him in his exile. A fixed attention to one object, long 
continued, is known to deſtroy the balance of the mind ; 
and it is not therefore ſtrange, that Swift ſhould by de- 
grees become the victim of outrageous madnels. 

That he was weary of life, appears by many paſſages 
in his letters and expreſſions to his friends “. In 1739, 
three years after his memory firſt declined, he had been 
ſtanding with a clergyman under a very large heavy pier 
glaſs, which, juſt as they moved to another part of the 
room, fell down, and broke to pieces. The clergyman, 
{truck with a ſenſe of the danger from which they had 
eſcaped, turned to Swift, and cried out, © What a mercy 
« it is that we moved the moment we did! for it we 
had not, we ſhould certainly have been killed.” The 
Dean replied, that, as to himſelf, he was ſorry he had 
changed ground, and wiſhed the glaſs had fallen upon 
him. [D. S. p. 217.] 

Till about the time of this accident, though his me- 
mory was become very detective, and his paſſions more 
violent, yet his converſation was ſtill fprightly and ſen- 
ible, but mingled with more ſatire, and that ſatire was 


It was, for many years before the Doctor had loſt his memory, 

a common ſaying of his, at the time of his parting in the evening 
with an intimate friend, that uſed to v.ſit him twice or thrice a- ck, 
« Well; Ged bleis you; good night to you; but I hope I ſhall ne- 
In this manner le would frequently expieſ; 


« yer ſee you again. 
the deſire he had to get rid of the world, after a day ſpent in chear- 


fulneis, without any provocation from anger, mclancholy, or ditup- 


pvinimeut, D. S. p. 217. 
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more bitter. He alſo continued to correſpond by letter 
with his triends in England ; particularly Mr Pope, with 
whom he had contracted an early friendſhip, which con- 
tinued till his death. It has been laid, that towards 
the end of their lives it grew cold : but the Dean, in a 
letter to Lord Orrery, which he wrote a ſhort time be- 
fore his incapacity, ſays, When you fee my dear 
« friend Pope, tell him, I will anſwer his letter foon ; 
%, owe him above all the reft of mankind.” [vol. 8. p. 3.]. 
He has alſo called Mr Pope his dare friend in his will 
[vol. 8. p. 339-]; and Mr Pope, in a letter which was 
written about the fame time, makes this requeſt. © Al- 
« ſure him [the Dean], the world has nothing in it I aa. 
% mire fo much, nothing the loſs of which I ſhould - 
& ret ſo much, as his GENIUS and his VIRTUES.” 
[vol. 8. p. 3-] 

In the beginning of the year 1741, his underſtanding 
was ſo much impaired, and his paſlions ſo much increa- 
fed, that he was utterly incapable of converſation. 
Strangers were not permitted to approach him, and his 
friends found it neceſſary to have guardians appointed of 
his perſon and eſtate. [vol. 8. p. 346-]. Early in the 
year 1742, his reaſon was wholly ſubverted, and his 
rage became abſolute madneſs. The laſt perfon whom 
he knew was Mrs Whiteway; and the fight of her, 
when he knew her no more, threw him into fits of rage 
lo violent and dreadtul, that ſhe was forced to leave 
him; and the only act of kiudneſs that remained in her 
power was, to call once or twice a-week at the deane- 
ry, inquire after his health, and ſee that proper care 
was taken of him. Soinetimes ſhe would ſteal a look at 
him when his back was towards her, but did not dare 
to venture into his fight. He would neither eat nor 
drink while the ſervant who brought him his proviſions 
{tid in the room: his meat, which was ſerved up ready 
cut, he would ſometimes ſuffer to ſtand an hour on the 
table betore he would touch it, and at laſt he would 
eat it walking ; for, during this deplorable ſtate of his 
mind, it was his conſtant cuſtom to walk ten hours a- 
day. [vol.8. p. 343.1 

In October 1742, after this frenzy had continued ſe- 
veral mogths, his left eve ſwelled to the ſize of an egg; 
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and the lid appeared to be ſo much inflamed and diſco- 
loured, that the ſurgeon expected it to mortify : ſeve- 
ral large boils alſo broke out on his arms and his body. 
The extreme pain of this tumour kept him waking near 
a month; and, during one week, it was with difficulty 
that five perſons kept him, by mere force, from tearing 
out his own eyes. [vol. 8. p. 343, 4-] 

It has been obſcrved, that corporal pain, whether by 
forcing the mind trom that object which has ingroſſed 
it, or by whatever means, has reftored lunatics to the 
uſe of reaſon ; and this effect, in a great degree, it pro- 
duced upon the Dean: for juſt before the tumour per- 
tectly ſubſided, and the pain left him, he knew Mrs 
Whiteway, took her by the hand, and ſpoke to her 
with his former kindneſs. That day, and the following, 
he knew his phy{iciau and ſurgeon, and all his family, 
and appeared to have fo far recovered his underſtanding 
and temper, that the ſurgeon was not without hopes he 
might once more enjoy ſociety, and be amuſed by the 
company of his old friends. This hope, however, was 
but of ſhort duration; for a few days afterwards he 
funk into a ſtate of total inſenſibility, flept much, and 
could not, without great difficulty, be prevailed upon 
to walk croſs the room. [vol. 8. p. 344-]- This was 
the effect of another bodily diſeaſe, his brain being load- 
ed with water. Mr Stevens, an ingenious clergyman of 
Dublin, pronounced this to be the caſe during his ill- 
nels; and upon opening his body, it appeared that he 
was not miſtaken : but though he often intreated the 
Dean's friends and phyticians that his head might be tre- 
panned, and the water diſcharged, no regard was paid 
to his opinion or his intreaty. [J. R. p.149-] | 

After the Dean had continued ſilent a whole year in 
this fate of helpleſs idiocy, his houſekceper went into 
his room on the zoth of November, in the morning, 
and told him that it was his birth-day, and that bou- 
fires and illuminations were preparing to celebrate it as 
uſual. To this he immediately replied, It is all folly, 
they had better let it alone. | 

Some other inſtances of ſhort intervals of ſenſibility 
and re:lon, after his madnck had ended in ſtupor, feem 
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to prove, that his diſorder, whatever it was, had not 
deſtroyed, but only ſuſpended the powers of his mind. 

He was fom-times viſited by Mr Deane Swift, a rela- 
tion; and about Chriſtmas +743 he ſeemed deſirous to 
ſpeak to him. Mr Swift then told him he came to dine 
with him; and Mrs Ridgeway, the houſekeeper, imme- 
diately faid, Won't you give Mr Swift a glaſs of Twine, 
Sir? To this he made no anſwer, but ſhewed that he 
underſtood the queſtion, by ihrugging up his ſhoulders, 
as he had been uſed to do when he had a mind a friend 
ſhould ſpend the evening with him; and which was as 
much as to ſay, You will ruin me in wine. Soon after he 
again endeavoured, with a good deal of pain, to find 
words ; but at laſt, after many efforts, not being able, 
he fetched a deep hgh, and was afterwards filent. A 
few months afterwards, upon his houſekeeper's removing 
a knife as he was going to catch at it, he ſhrugged up 
his ſhoulders, and ſaid, I am what I am, I am what 
„am; and in about fix minutes repeated the ſame 
words two or three times. [vol 8. p. 345. 

In the year 1744, he now and then called his ſervant 
by his name; and once attempting to ſpeak to him, 
but not being able to expreſs his meaning, he ſhewed 
ſigns of much uneaſineſs, and at laſt faid, I am a 
% fool.” Once, aiterwards, as his ſervant was taking 
away his watch, he ſaid, py, by here ; and when the 
fame ſervant was breaking a large hard coal, he faid, 
© That is a ſtone, you blockhead.” [vol. 8. p. 345.] 

From this time he was perfectly ſilent till the lat ter 
end of October 1745 ; and then died, without the leaſt 
pang or convulſion, in the 78th year of his age. [vol. 8. 
p. 347-] 

By his will, which is dated in May 1740, juſt before 
he ceaſed to be a reaſonable being, he lett about 12001. 
in ſpecific legacies, and the reſt of his fortune, which 
amounted to about 11,000 J. to erect and endow an 
hoſpital for idiots and lunatics. ['vol. 8. p. 347-] 

He was buried in the great iſle of St Patrick's cathe- 
dral, under a ſtone of black marble, infcribed with an 
epitaph in Latin, written by himſelf. [vol.8. p. 334.] 

From this narrative of his life, and trom his works, 
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to which it is prefixed, the ſtriking peculiarities of his 
character may eaſily be collected; but there are ſoine 
incidents which relate to his converſation, and fome 
which reſpe& his perſon and private economy, which 
ſhould by no means be oinitted. 

In company he neither wrapped himſelf up in his on 
importance, without deigning to communicate his know- 
ledge, or exert his wit; nor did he ingrols the conver- 
fation by perpetual and overbearing loquacity. His 
rule was, never to ſpeak more than a minute at a time, 
and then to wait at leaſt as long for others to take up 
the converſation; after which he had a right to ſpeak 
again. His colloquial ſtyle, like that of his writings, 
was clear, forcible, and conciſe. [D. S. p. 366. J. X. 
p. 203. J. He greatly excelled in punning; a talent 
which, he ſtid, no man atfected to deſpiſe, but thoſe 
that were without it; and his converlation would have 
furniſhed a more excellent compendium of this fpecies of 
wit, than was ever yet compiled, or perhaps ever will. 
Some of theſe ſallies of his imagination are {till remem- 
bered ; and among others the following, which may 
ſerve tor examples. | 

He happened to be at the caſtle, in the lieutenancy 
of the Earl of Pembroke, when a learned phyſician was 
haranguing his Excellency upon the nature and qualities 
of bees, which he was perpetually calling a nation and 
commonwealth : “ Yes, my Lord,” ſays Swift, © they 
are a nation, and of great antiquity ; you know, my 
* Lord, Myles takes notice of them; he numbers the 
© Hivites among the nations which Joſhua was appoint- 
« ed to conquer.“ 

He was another time in company with a lady, whole 
long train happened to ſweep down a fine fiddle, and 
break it; upon which he immediately cried out, 


Mantua va miſeræ nimium vicina Cremanæ. 


But his converſation abounded with turns of wit of 
an higher kind. Being one day at a ſheriff's feaſt, who, 
atter ſcveral other tœaſts had been drank, called out to 
him, Mr Dean, The trade of Ireland. the Dean 
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turned about, and immediately anſwered, Sir, I 
& drink no memories *.” [J. R. p.214-] 

He greatly admired the talents of the late Duke of 
Wharton ; and hearing him, one day, recount many of 
his frolics, © Ay, my Lord,” faid he, © you have had 
«© many frolics; but let me recommend one more to 
« you, take a frolic to be virtuous. | aſſure you it will 
% do you more honour than all the reſt.” [J. R. 

+ 210. 

8 The Dean alſo tly excelled in telling a ſtory: 
and though in the latter part of his life he was very apt 
to tell his ſtories too often, yet his wit, as well as his 
virtue, was always ſuperior to the wretched expedients 
of thoſe deſpicable babblers, who are perpetually at- 
tempting to put off double entendre and protaneneſs for 
kumour and wit. His converſation was in the higheft 
degree chaſte, and wholly free from the leaſt tiucture 
of irreligion. LJ. R. p. 218.] 

As he was zealous to preſerve all the delicacies of con- 
verſation, he was always beſt pleaſed when ſome of the 
company were ladies. And in a letter to Lord Ox- 
ford, he ſays, Since women have been leit out of all 
«© meetings, except parties at play, or where worſe de- 
« ſigns are carried on, our converſation has very much 
« degenerated 1. And in this inſtance, his example 
is a reproof to thoſe pedants, who ſuppo'e that women 
are never in their proper ſphere, but in the drefling-room 
cr the nurſery. 

If the converſation turned upon ſerious ſubjects, he 
was neither petulant in the debate, nor negligent of the 
iſſue. He would liſten with great attention to the ar- 
guments of others; and whether he was or was not en- 
giged as a diſputant himſelf, he would recapitulate what 
hd been ſaid, ſtate the queſtion with great clea neſs and 
preciſion, point out the controverted particular, and 
appeal to the opinion either of ſome neutral perſon, or 
of the majority. LO. S. p. 368.] | 

It is, kowever, true, that be kept his friends in ſome 


Dr Brown, Biſhop of Cork. had juſt then pri ted two pamphlets, 
and preached ſeveral ſermons, in which drinking to memories was 
zcalouſly condemued. H. ute /. 

. Propoſal for correcting the Engliſk tongue, in vol. 4. p 354. 
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of awe: aud yet he was more open to admoni- 
tion than flattery, if it was offered without arrogance, 
and by perſous of whoſe ability and honeſty he had no 
doubt. [J. R. p 19.]. In his poem of Baucis and Phi- 
lemon | vol. 5. p. 42.], which Joes not conſiſt of quite 
two hundred verſes, Mr Addifon made him blot out 
fourſcore, add fourſcore, and alter fourſcore. It was 
cuſtomary with bis friends to make him ſome little an- 
nual — Bb on his birth-day ; ſomething, according to 
his own definition of a preſent, which was of no great 
value, but which could not be bought : and Dr Delany, 
ſoon after he was admitted to ſome degree of intimacy, 
ſent him, with ſuch a memorial of his eſteem, ſome 
verſes, in which he upbraids him, though with great 
delicacy, for miſapplying his talents; and admoniſhes 
him to turn the force of ridicule, of which he was fo 
great a maſter, upon thoſe who had laboured to employ 


it againſt the ſacred doctrines of Chriſtianity. The Dean, 


as he had ſuffered Addiſon's correction with approbation, 
received this admonition with kindneſs : he fighed, and 
ſaid, with great appearances of regret, that it was too 
late; and from that day took all occaſions to diſtin- 
guiſh Delany by the name of friend. 

He had indeed no ſkill in muſic, and fo was not able 
to entertain his company with a ſong, to which ſome 
men of great dignity, and great parts, have conde- 
ſcended ; but his power of ridicule extended even to 
mulic, of which he gave an inſtance too ſingular to be 
torgotten. 

Dr Pratt, who was then provoſt of Dublin college, 
had acquired much of the Italian taſte for muſic in his 
travels; and Tom Roſſengrave, a celebrated performer, 
being juſt returned from Italy, played a voluntary at 
St Patrick's cathedral, where Dr Pratt heard him, and 
Swift was alſo preſent. The Doctor happened to dine 
at the deanery the fame day, and was fo extravagant in 
his encomiums on Roſſengrave's voluntary, that ſeveral 
of the company hid they wiſhed they had heard it. 
Do you?” ſaid Swift; © then you ſhall hear it till ; ” 
and immediately he ſung out fo lively, and yet fo ridi- 
culous an imitation of it, that all the company were 
kept in continual laughter till it was over, except one 


old 
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old gentleman, who ſat with great compoſure; and 
though he liſtened, yet ſhewed neither curioſity nor ap- 
probation. After the entertainment, he was aſleed by 
ſome of the company, How it happened that he had 
been no more affected by the muſic ? To which be an- 
ſwered with great gravity, That he had hcard Mr Rof- 
ſengrave himſelf play it before. 

Such was Switt as a co rpanion. As a maſter he was 
not leſs remarkable or meritorious. 

As he expected punctual, ready, and implicit obedi- 
ence, he always tried his fervants when he hired them 
by ſome teit of their humility. Among other queſtions, 
be always aſked whether they underſtood cleaning ſhoes ; 
becauſe, ſaid he, my kitchen-wench has a ſculliou that 
does her drudgery, and one part of the buſineſs of my 
groom and footman is conſtantly to clean her ſhoes by 
turns. If they ſcrupled this, the treaty was at an end; 
if not, he gave them a farther hearing. 

His kitchen-wench, however, was his cook, a wo- 
man of a large ſize, robuſt conſtitution, and coarſe fea · 
tures, whoſe face was very much ſeamed with the ſmall- 
pox, and furrowed by age. This woman he always 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sweetheart. [ vol. 6. p.191.] 

It happened one day, that Sweetheart greatly over- 
roaſted the only joint he had for dinner; upon which 
he ſent for her up, and with great coolneſs and gravity, 
+ Sweetheart,” ſays he, „take this down into the 
kitchen, and do it leſs.“ She replied, That was im- 
poilible. © Pray then,” faid he, ** if you had roaſted 
* it too lietle, could you have done it more?“ Yes, 
ſhe faid, ſhe could eaſily have done that. Why then, 
+ Sweetheart,” replied the Dean, „let me adviſe you, 
* if you muſt commit a fault, commit a fault that can 
„% be mended.” | | 

To the reſt of his ſervants indeed he appeared to be 
churliſh and auſtere; but in reality was one of the beſt 
maſters in the world. He allowed them board - wages 
at the higheſt rate then known ; and if he employed 
them about any thing out of the ordinary courſe of their 
ſervice, he always paid them to the full value of the 
work as he would have paid another. With theſe emo- 
luments, and the fragments from his table, he expected 
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ſhould find themſelves in victuals, and all other ne- 
ries, except the liveries which he gave them. If, in 
this ſituation, their expences were greater than their in- 
come, it was judged a ſutficient reaſon to diſcharge them; 
but, on the contrary, as ſoon as they had ſaved a full 
ear's wages, he conſtautly paid them legal intereſt for 
t, and took great pleaſure in ſeeing it accumulated to a 
ſum which might ſettle them in ſome employment if he 
ſhould dir, or if they found it adviſable to quit his ſer- 
vice, which ſeldom happened. And he with whom his 
ſervants live long, has indubitable witneſles that he is 4 
good matter. 

It is allo certain, that, notwithſtanding the apparent 
auſterity of his temper, he did not conſider his ſervants 
as poor fiaves, to whole ſervice he had a right, in couſi- 
deration merely of his money, and owed them no reci- 
procal obligation. | 

He had a {ervant whom he uſed to call Saunders, that 
lived long with him, and at length fell fick and died. 
In his ſickneſs, which laſted many months, Swift took 
care that all poſſible relief and aſſiſtance ſhould be af- 
forded him; and when he died, he buried him in the 
Huth ifle of his cathedral, and erected a ſmall piece of 
ſtatuary to his memory, with this inſcription : 


Here lieth the body of 
Alexander Magee, ſervant to Doctor Swift, 
Dean of St Patrick's. 


His grateful maſter canſed this menument to be erefted in 
memory of his diſcretion, fidelity, and diligence, w that humble 


Ob. Mar. 24. 1721, tat. 29. 


In the original copy, which the author of the Ob/ſer- 
vation ſaw in the Dean's own hand, the expreſſion was 
ftill ſtronger, and more to the Dean's honour, thus: 


His grateful friend and maſter. 


But a perſon of the Dean's acquaintance, who is much 
more diſtinguiſhed for vanity than wiſdom, prevailed 
upon him to leave out fiend, even in oppoſition to his 
own well-known maxim, That a faithful ſervant ſhould 

| always 
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always be conſidered, not as a poor fave, but an humble 
friend. OF this perſon the name is not told ; but to 
conceal it, is rather injuſtice than mercy ; for he ought, 
on this occaſion, to inherit a diſgrace at leaſt propor- 
tionate to the honour which he found means to with- 
hold from Swift. 

As a member of civil ſociety, he was a zealous advo- 
cate for liberty, the detecter of fraud, and the ſcour 
of oppreſſion. In his private capacity he was not only 
charitable, but generous; and whatever miſanthropy 
may be found in his writings, there does not appear to 
have been any in his life, 

His writings in defence of the poor infatuated people 
of Ireland are well known ; and that he might not be 
wanting himfelf while he pleaded their cauſe with o- 
thers, he conſtantly lent out a large ſum of money in 
ſmall portions to honeſt, diligent, and neceſſitous tradeſ- 
men, who paid it with a fmall gratuity by way of in- 
tereſt to the perſon who kept the account of the dif- 
burſements and weekly payments; for he received back 
theſe loaus by a certain ſum out of the weekly profit of 
the borrower's trade, in ſuch proportions as that the 
whole ſhould be repaid in a year. [J. R. p. 203, 4-] 

Beſides this, he frequently gave away 5 and 101. 
when proper objects offered, without any parade. He 
was indeed diligent to relieve the poor, and at the ſame 
time to encourage induſtry, even in the loweſt ſtation ; 
and uſed regularly to viſit a great number of poor, chiet- 
ly women, as well in the public ſtreets, as in the by-al- 
leys ; and under the arches of Dublin. Some of theſe fold 


plwKhums, ſome hobnails, others tape, and others ginger- 


bread ; ſome knitted, ſome darned ſtockings, and others 
cobbled ſhoes : theſe women were moſt of them old, 
deformed, or crippled, and ſome were all three. He 
faluted them with great kindneſs, aſked how they throve, 
and what ſtock they had? if the ware of any of them 
was ſuch as he could poſſibly uſe, or pretend to uſe, he 
bought ſome, and paid for every halfpenny worth fix 
pence ; if not, he always added ſomething to their 
ſtock, and ſtrictly charged them to be induſtrious and 
honeſt. [J. R. p. 132. 133.1] 
It mult be confeſſed, that theſe acts of bounty did not 
K 3 appear 
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appear to be the effects of compaſſion: for of the ſoft 
ſympathy with diſtreſs that ſometimes ſparkles in the 
2 and ſometimes glows upon the cheek, he ſhewed no 
ſign; and he may therefore be ſuppoſed to have wanted 
it. However, it is certain, that he was wholly free 
from ill-nature; for a man can have no complacence in 
that evil which he is continually buſy to remove. 

His bounty had not indeed the indiſcriminating ardour 
of blind inſtinct; and, if it had, it would not have been 
the inſtrument of equal happmeſs. To feed idlenels, is 
to propagate miſery, and diſcourage virtue : but to in- 
fure the reward of induſtry, is to beſtow a benefit at 
once upon the individual and the public; it is to pre- 
ſerve from deſpair thoſe who ſtruggle with difficulty and 
diſappointment ; it is to ſupply food and reſt to that 
labour which alone can make food taſteful and reſt 
ſweet, and to invigorate the community by the full uſe 
of thoſe members which would otherwiſe become not 
only uſeleſs, but hurtful; as a limb in which the vital 
fluid ceaſes to circulate, will not only wither, but cor- 
rupt. In this view, then, the bounty of Swift was, like 
every other Chriſtian duty, a reaſonable ſervice. And 
that he felt no ſecret pleaſure in the calamities of others, 
may be fairly concluded, not only from his general prac- 
tice, but from many particular facts, in which he ap- 
pears to hive been watchful and zealous to alleviate di- 
ſtreb by untolicited and unexpected liberality. 

It happened, that a young gentleman of his choir, be- 
ing abroad with his gun, ſuſfered irreparable hurt by its 
going off accidentally. When the Dean heard of it, he 
exprelicd great concern; and, having pauſed a little, 
„Well,“ {aid he, © this will be a good time at once to 
„ reward merit and alleviate diſtreſs; I will make him 
« 2 vicar:” which he did accordingly the fame hour. 

There are ſ01..e infirmities to which the mind as well 
as the body naturally becomes fubje in the decline of 
nie. The defire of accumulating wealth almoſt always 
increalcs in proportion as it becomes more abſurd ; and 
thoſe ire molt tenacious of money to whom money can 
be os leaſt uſe. It bas been generally faid, that this 
weaknels is the effect of long acquaintance with man- 
Kind, who are found to deſerve leſs confidence and icfs 

kinduels 
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kindneſs as they are more known. And indeed, though 
this opinion ſhould not haſtily be admitted, it muſt yet 
be confeſſed, that the firſt article in 14 — 
their expences, is generally the money t ve 

uſed to give away, and that they gradually loſe the in- 
clination to do good as they acquire the power. But 
Swift, if he was not exempt from the infirmity, was 
yet clear of the vice. If his economy degenerated in- 
to avarice, it muſt be confeſſed that his avarice did not 
contract his bounty ; and he ſuffers no degradation in his 
moral character, who, when the practice of any virtue 
is become more difficult, is yet able to exert it in the 
ſame degree. 

Swift turned all the evil of exceſſive frugality upon 
himſelf. It induced him to walk when he had been 
uſed to ride; and he would then ſay he had earned a 
ſhilling or eighteen pence, which he had a . to do 
what he pleaſed with, and which he conſtantly applied 
to his uſual charities ; which by this expedient he could 
continue, and yet expend leſs upon the whole than be- 
fore. But the diſtribution even of this charity was 
marked with the peculiarity of his character; for that 
he might proportion. his bounty to the neceſſities and 
the merit of various objects, and yet give but one piece 
of money at a time, he conſtantly kept a pocket full of 
all forts of coin, from a ſilver three-pence to a crown» 
piece. [J. R p 13.] 

But as his deſire of immediate gain was not pratified 
at the expence of the poor, to whole diſtreſs he was a 
witneſs; neither was it gratified at the expence of thoſe 
whom it was impoſſible he ſhould know, though he had 
many opportunities of doing it. 

He once reſolved never to renew a certain leaſe be- 
longing to the deanery, without raiſing the rent 30 l. 
a-year. The tenant had often folicited him, inſtead of 
raifing the rent, to take a larger fine: and this man, a 
very ſhort time before the Dean loſt his memory, urged 
him with a very large ſum, ſuppoſing, that as railing 
the rent could only enrich the Dean's ſucceſſor, aud a 
large ſine would come into his own coffer, he ſhould 
certainly fucceed. The Dean however maintained his 
integrity, refuſed the offer with indignation, and tulfil- 
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led his purpoſe of raiſing the rent ; though at this time 
his memory was ſo bad, that the next day he did not 
remember what he had done, and his love of money ſo 
inant over every thing but his virtue, that though 
e complained of being deſerted, yet he baniſhed his 
beſt friends, merely to fave the expence of entertaining 
them; and would ſometimes refuſe them a ſingle bottle 
of wine. LJ. R. p. 208. 145.] 

As an eccleſiaſtic, he was ſcrupulouſly exact in the ex- 
erciſe of his function, as well with regard to ſpiritual as 
temporal things. As to his cathedral, he expended 
more money to ſupport and adorn it than had been ap- 

lied to the ſame uſe in any period fince it was firſt 
uilt F. He was extremely exact and conſcientious in 
promoting 


® Great coolneſs of temper, gentleneſs of deportment, and a pro- 
found reſpect to his ſuperiors in the church, were the diſtingu ſhing 
characteriſtics of Dr Swift. The following ſtory may not be im- 
proper here. Bp * „ who had been lately * from Bangor 
to the fee of Meath, had not only the misfortune, in the v.olent 
days of party, to reflect with ſome degree of aſperity on the Reve- 
rend Mr * * *, one of his own clergy ; but alſo to recommend unto 
his whole dioceſe the wearing of numms, or ſcraps of linen to cover 
dirty ſhirts. This behaviour in the Biſhop, and eſpecially this re- 
commendation of numms, fired the indignation of Swift to the utter- 
moſt. He fell upon the Biſhop, when he got him inte the ſynod, 
with outrageous ſeverity; and after he had ſpoken in defence of 
Mr ***, + What,” faid he, do you think you have gotten among 
« your Welch clergy? I would have you to know,” laid he, ſtrip- 
ping up his caſſock from his arms, and tearing open the breaſt of his 
waiſtcoat, © that you have gotten into a dioceſe of gentlemen, whu 
" abhor dirt, and filth, and naſtineſs. And thus he drove on, laſh- 
ing the Biſhop, and making him feel his Greaſms, Two gentlemen 
lay concealed in the church of Trim during the time of the iy nod, 
not without the connivance of Dr Swift, who had in a great meaſure 

invited them to the feaſt. D. S. p. 272, 3. 


f In all buſineſs relating to his chapter, he purſued their public in- 
tereſt with firmneſs and conſtancy. He beſides took as much care 
o regulate his choir, as if he himſelf had really fome regard for mu- 
ic. But in this he was always guided by the opinion of thoſe who 
were ſuppoſed to have been judges of harmony. And that his choir 
might do their duty, particularly on Sunday nights, when variety of 
the better ſort uſually came to hear the anthem, he conſtantly went 
to church him{clt. This puts me in mind of an anecdote which hap- 
ed in thoſe times. An idle, careleſs fellow, but an excellent 
ger, and one of the beſt performers belonging to his cathedral, ha- 
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promoting the members of his choir according to their 
merit, and never advanced any perſon to a vicarage who 
was not qualified in all reſpects, and in the higheſt de- 
gree, whatever their intereſt, or however recommend- 
ed : and he once refuſed a vicarage to a perſon for whom 
the Lady Carteret was very importunate ; though he de- 
clared to her Ladyſhip, that if it had been in his power 
to have made the gentleman a Dean or a Biſhop, he 
would have obliged her willingly ; becauſe, he faid, 
deaneries and biſhopricks were preferments in which me- 
rit had no concern, though the merit of a vicar would 
be brought to the teſt every day. Nor would he ſuffer 
one ſhilling of the cathedral-money to be alienated from 
its proper ule, even for the purpoſe of charity. When 
any perſon ſolicited ſuch an alienation, he uſed to tell 
them that this money was appropriated ; but, fays he, 
as you declare the perſon to be relieved is an object of 
Chriſtian charity, I will give out of my private purſe any 
ſum proportioned to my revenue, if you will contribute 
a ſum in the ſame proportion to yours. My deanery is 
worth ſeven hundred pounds, your income is two; if 
ou will give two ſhillings, I will give leven, or any 
ger ſum after the ſame rate. LJ. R. p.192.] 
to the poor in the liberty of his own cathedral, 
they were better regulated than any other in the king 
dom ; they were all badged, and were never found 
begging out of their diſtrict: for theſe he built and fur- 
niſhed a little alms-houſe, being aſſiſted by ſome volun- 
tary contributions; and preſerved among them uncom- 
mon cleanlineſs and decency, by couſtantly viſiting 
them in perſon. [J. R. p. 8.] 
It has already been remarked, that though he did 
not himſelf underſtand muſic, yet he always attended 


ving laboured for ſome time under the higheſt diſpleaſure of the Dean, 
was forced to abſent himſelf from the church, and keep entirely out 
of his ſight. But at laſt, one Sunday evening having ventured into 
the ſinging loft, full in the view of the Dean, he began that particu- 
lar anthem, Whither ſhall 1 go, whither ſhall I ge. whither ſoall T f'y, 
from thy preſence „To jail, u dog you, to jail,” ſaid the Doctor, 
in a voice loud enough to be — by many that were about him. 


But the next morning he forgave the on his promile of 
amendment. D. S. p. — * b 
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at the performance of the anthem, that the choir might 
do their duty. But he had another practice yet more 
fingular and more uſeful. As ſoon as the preacher 
mounted the pulpit, he pulled out a pencil and piece of 
paper, and carefully noted whatever was wrong, both 
in the expreſſions, and the manner in which they were 
delivered, whether they were too ſcholaſtic to be gene- 
rally underitood, or fo coarſe and vulgar as to loſe their 
dignity ; and he never failed to make theſe the ſubject 

an admonition to the preacher as ſoon as he came in- 
to the chapter-houſe. ¶ See letter to a young clerg yman, 
in vol, 7. þp.170-] 

He improved even his living of Laracor, though he 
continued there but a ſhort time, and left both the 
houſe and glebe a convenient and agrecable retreat to 
his ſucceſſor at a conſiderable expence, for which he 
knew no return would be made to his executors ; and 
he determined to aſſert his right of abſence againſt the 
Archbiſhop of Dublin, at the expence of ſeveral hun- 
dred pounds, at a time when he did not believe he 
ſhould ever more claim the privilege for himſelf, bes 
cauſe he would not endanger the liberty of his ſucceſſor 
by an injurious precedent. [vol. 8. p 247-] 

is no act of virtue which men have lo often ſub- 
ſtituted for the peculiar poſitive duties of Chriſtians as 
liberality to the poor, nor any by which they have fo 
often hoped to atone for the breach of every other mo- 
ral obligation. 

But the Dean, though he abounded in charity, was 
not leſs diligent in the praQtice of other virtues, or lels 
devout and conſtant in the folemnities of religion. He 
was remarkably temperate both in eating and drinking ; 
he was not only juſt, but punctual in his dealings, and 
he had an inviolable regard for truth. As he conſtant- 
ly attended divine worthip when he was at home, ſo he 
uled always to go early to church when he was in Lon- 
don; and never to fleep, without aſſembling his family 
in his own chamber to prayers. 

It has often been remarked, that virtue in excels be- 
comes vitious ; and not only precludes the reward of the 
poſſeſſor, but produces rather miſchief than good to o- 
thers. An abhorrence of hypocriſy was a ſtriking par- 
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ticular in Swift 's character: but it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether it was more a virtue than a vice; for it 
brought upon him the charge of irreligion, and encou- 
raged others to be irreligious. In proportion as he ab- 
horred hypocriſy, he dreaded the imputation of it, and 
therefore concealed his piety with as much diligence as 
others conceal thoſe vices which cuſtom has not made 
reputable. His conſtant attendance at church, when 
he was at the deanery, he knew would be conſidered as 
the duty of his ſtation ; but whatever had the appear- 
ance of voluntary devotion, he always took care to 
hide. When he went to church in London, it was ear- 
ly in the morning; fo that, though he was conſtantly 
at prayers, and at the ſacrament, yet he appeared to 

let both, as he was at home when others were at 
church. And when he went to prayers in his family, 
the ſervants aſſembled at the appointed hour as it were 
by ſtealth, without any notice from a bell, or any o- 
ther call, except the ſtriking of the clock ; fo that Dr 
Delany was fix months in his family before he ſuſpected 
him of this unfaſhionable practice. The fame principle 
upon which he thus ſtudiouſly avoided appearances of 
good, made him frequently incur appearances of evil, 
eſpecially when an opportunity offered of indulging his 
peculiar vein of humour, and gratifying his natural diſ- 
poſition. One inſtance of this has already been given, 
in his ſolemn addreſs to his clerk from the pulpit by the 
name of Roger, [ above, p.li.]; but there are others 
which are lets excuſable. Soon after he was made Dean 
of St Patrick's, he had dined one Sunday with Dr Ray- 
mond, vicar of Trim, a little town near Dublin. When 
the bell had rung, the people were aſſembled to even- 
ing-prayers ; and Dr Raymond was preparing to go to 
the church, which was not diſtant more than two hun- 
dred yards: © Raymond,” faid the Dean, I will lay 
* you a crown that I begin prayers before you this af- 
« ternoon:” Dr Raymond accepted the wager; and 
immediately both run as faſt as they could towards the 
church. Raymond, who was much nimbler than Switt, 
arrived firſt at the door; and when he entered the 
church, walked decently towards the reading-deſk. 
Swirt never ſlackened his pace, but, running up the ifle, 
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left Dr Raymond behind him in the middle of it, and 
ſtepping into the deſk, without putting on a ſurplice, 
or opening the prayer-book, began the ſervice in an au- 
dible voice, and thus won his wager. [O. let. 16.] 

It has been common among pretenders to wit, to af- 
fect great contempt for every kind of regularity ; to 
live, or pretend to live, in a ſtate of continual diſſipa- 
tion, without regard to the return of thoſe ſeaſons 
which have been generally allotted to particular purpo- 
ſes, without ſleeping or waking, or eating or drinking, 
like the reſt of mankind. To recover theſe unhappy 
wretches from a condition fo deplorable as to ſuppreſs 
indignation, and yet fo contemptible as ſcarce to excite 
pity, it is here recorded, that the life of Swift was in 
the higheſt degree uniform and regular; his hours of 
walking aud reading, of exerciſe and amuſement, never 
varied; and that he might keep the revolution of his 
employments with greater exaftneſs, his watch was al- 
moſt conſtantly either in his band, or on the table be- 
fore him. 

As his abhorrence of hypocriſy exempted him from 
affectation, the natural equity of his mind ſecured him 
againſt envy. Envy ſeems to be a deſire of equality, 
gratified by degrading others; as emulation is a defire 
of equality, gratified by advancing ourſelves. It does 
not appear that Swift, upon a ſuppoſition that he had 
no ſuperior, was without emulation; but by his ready 
aſſiſtance to advance the reputation and circumſtances 
of others, he appears to have been free from envy. 

He cultivated genius where-ever he found it, and in 
whatever degree, with great zeal and affiduity, and 
would cheartully ſpend much time in correcting and 
improving any literary compoſition that had the leaſt 
appearance of ingenuity. Nor was this kindneſs confi- 
ned to thoſe whoſe parts could never come in competi- 
tion with his own. He ſtarted many hints to Mr Gay, 
which he purſued with great ſucceſs; and he recom- 
mended Congreve, Addiſon, Parnel, and many others, 
to thoſe whoſe favour was molt likely to render them 
conſpicuous | 

Among his ſingularities, were his reſolution never to 
wear ſpectacles; and his obſtinate perſeverance in the uſe 

of 
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of too muck exerciſe. His want of ſpectacles made it 
difficult to read, and his immoderate exerciſe waſted his 
fieſh, and produced a poorneſs in his blood, as he was 
often told by his friends and phyficians, Dr Helſham 
and Dr Grattan, and as afterwards appeared by expe- 
riment ; for when he was reduced to a ſtate of idiotiſm, 
and ceaſed from walking, he recovered his fleſh in a ſhort 
time. | 

He was cleanly even to ſuperſtition ; his nails were 
always pared to the quick, to prevent the leaſt gather- 
ing of dirt under them; and he never dreſſed without a 
baſon of water by him, with which he carefully clean- 
ſed his feet. In his perſon he was robuſt and maſculine, 
his deportment was commanding, and his walk erect. 
His voice was ſharp and high-toned, eſpecially when he 
read prayers, but not effeminate ; and there was a na- 
tural ſeverity in his aſpect, which even his ſmiles could 
ſcarce foften, nor his utmoſt gaiety relax. [O. et. .] 

His manner was without ceremony, but not ruſtic ; 
for he had a perfect knowledge of all the modes and va- 
riations of politeneſs and complaifance, which he practi- 
ſed in a manner peculiar to himſelf; and the reſſ ect 
that was due to him by theſe rules, he took care to ex- 
act without the leaſt abatement. [D. S. p. 360, 65.] 

It will readily be admitted, that every man has ſome 
appetite, affection, or diſpoſition, which either in kind 
or in degree is irregular, and which it is the province of 
reaſon to order and reſtrain. As it will always bappen, 
that in ſome inſtances paſſion will predominate, and 
reaſon in others, it follows, that there muſt be ſome 
diſlimilitude in every character; from which Swift's 
could not therefore be exempt : but, upon the whole, 
it will be found uncommonly ſteady and uniform ; 
though ſome, to ſcreen their own ſcattered and incon- 
ſiltent repreſentations of it from cenſure, have pretend- 
ed, that it was capricious, various, and contradictory. 

Swift appears to have been naturally temperate and 
chaſte, it was therefore eaſy for him to be frugal ; but 
he was alſo naturally high-ſpirited : and therefore, as 
wealth is the pledge of independence, it is not ſtrange 
His frugality ſhould verge towards exceſs. However, 
as he acted upon principles, not ouly of general virtuc, 

Vor. I. | 1 but 
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but of the nobleſt moral ſyſtem of Chriſtianity, he did 
not deliver himſelf up to natural propenſities, when they 
were contrary to his _ and therefore his love of 

did not contract his charity to the poor, or de- 
fraud his ſucceſſors to enrich himſelf. The fame ſpirit 
which ſecured his integrity, by diſdaining the meanneſs 
of a lie, produced that dread of hypocriſy which con- 
cealed his piety, and betrayed him into appearances of 
evil: and the ſame want of natural tenderneſs, which 
made him appear obdurate and auſtere, transferred the 
diſtribution of his liberality from inſtin& to religion, 
and made that, which in others is an exerciſe of ſelf- 
love, in him an act of obedience to God. 

Such was Dr Jonathan Swift, whoſe writings either 
Kimulate mankind to ſuſtain their dignity as rational 
and moral beings, by ſhewing how low they ſtand in 
mere animal nature ; or fright them from indecency, 
by holding up its picture before them in its native de- 
formity : and whoſe life, with all the advantages of 
genius and learning, was a ſcale of infelicity gradually 
aſcending, till pain and anguiſh deſtroyed the faculties 
by which they were felt: while he was viewed at a 
diſtance with envy, be became a burden to himſelf ; he 
was forſaken by his friends, and his memory has been 
loaded with unmerited reproach : his life therefore does 
not afford leis inſtruction than his writings, fince to the 
wile it may teach humility, and to the funple content. 


Some particulars in Dr Swirr's CHaRac- 
TER, extracted from Lord OR R ERS Re- 
marks, and Mr Swir 7's Eſſay, 


From Lord Ornzny, 


R Swift was in the decline of life when I knew 

him. His friendſhip was an honour to me ; and, 

to ſay the truth, I have even drawn advantage from his 
errors. I have beheld him in all humours and diſpoſi- 
tions; and I have formed various ſpeculations from the 
ſeveral weakneſſes to which I obſerved him liable. His 
capacity and ſtrength of mind were undoubtedly equal 
| to 
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to any taſk whatever. His pride, his ſpirit, or his ame 
bition, call it by what name you pleaſe, was boundleſs : 
but his views were checked in his younger years, and the 
anxiety of that diſappointment had a vilible effect upon 
all his actions. He was four and ſevere, but not abſo- 
hutely ill-natured. He was fociable only to particular 
friends, and-to them only at particular hours. He 
knew politeneſs more. than he practiſed it. He was a 
mixture of avarice and generofity : the former was fre- 
quently prevalent ; the latter ſeldom appeared, unleſs 
excited by compaſſion. He was open to adulation ; and 
could not, or would not diſtinguiſh between low flatte- 
ry, and juſt applauſe. His abilities rendered him ſupe- 
rior to envy. He was undiſguiſed, and perfectly ſincere. 
I am induced to think, that he entered into orders, 
more from ſome private and fixed reſolution, than from 
abſolute choice. Be that as it may, he performed the 
duties of the church with yu punctuality, and a de- 
cent degree of devotion. He read prayers rather in a 
ſtrong nervous voice, than in a graceful manner: and 
although he has been often accuſed of irreligion, no- 
thing of that kind appeared in his converſation or beha- 
viour. His caſt of mind induced him to think and ſpeak 
more of politics than of religion. His perpetual views 
were directed towards power; and his chief aim was to 
be removed into England : but when he found himſelf 
entirely diſappointed, he turned his thoughts to oppoſi- 

tion, and became the patron of Ireland. | 
Few characters have afforded fo great a variety of 
faults and beauties. Few men have hoe more known 
and admired, or more envied and cen'ured, than Dr 
Swift. From the gifts of nature he had great powers, 
and from the imperfection of humanity he had many 
failings. I always conſidered him as an ab/fraf and 
brief chronicle of the times; no man being better ac- 
quainted with human nature, both in the higbeſt and in 
the loweſt ſcenes of life. His friends and correſpond- 
ents were the preateſt and moſt eminent men of the 
age. The ſages of antiquity were often the companions 
of his cloſet : and although he induſtriouſly avoided an 
oſtentation of learning, and generally choſe to draw 
his materials from his = ſtore ; yet his knowledge in 
| 2 the 
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the ancient authors 22 from the ſtrength 
of his ſentiments, and the claſſic correctneſs of his ſtyle. 

His attendance upon the public ſervice of the church 
was regular and uninterrupted. And indeed regularity 
was peculiar to him in all his actions, even in the great- 
eit triflcs. His hours of walking and reading never va- 
ricd. * His motions were gui by his watch, which 
was ſo conſtantly held in his hand, or placed before him 
upon his table, that he ſeldom deviated many minutes, 
in the daily revolution of his exerciſes and employments. 


From Mr DEAN R Swirrt. 


| The character of Dr Swift is ſo exceedingly ſtrange, 

1 various, and perplexed, that it can never be drawn up 

with any degree of accuracy. I ſhall however remark 

ſome few particulars, without venturing to attempt the. 
delineation of a character, which hath entirely baffled 

all endeavours hitherto made, either by friends or ene- 

mics. 

Swift's natural temper ſeems to bave been a miracu- 
lous compound of the placid and the ſevere. The pla- 
cid frequently had the ſuperiority in his breaſt ; and the 
levere in its turn, when excited by the follies and cor- 
ruptions of human kind, as frequently, the predomi- 
nance. | 

He was by nature of a ſpirit wonderfully exalted. 
His pride, if pride it muſt be called, was of a turn pe- 
culiar to himſelf. His whole deportment was of a piece. 
He would not have ſtooped to converſe with the great- 
eſt monarch in Europe, upon any terms lower than e- 
quality. 

He knew to a point the reſpect that was due to him; 
which he took care to exact without any fort of abate- 
ments. It will appear from the following inſtance, with 
what quickneſs he relented any failure in good manners. 
An Englith clergyman, appointed a Biſhop in Ireland, 
ſeat his ſervant one morning to the Dean, to beg the 
favour of him to order St Patrick's cathedral to be got 
ready againſt the next Sunday for his conſecration. The 
Doctor would by no means grant his requeſt ; but faid, 
he would order the church to be in readineſs againſt the 
Sunday tollowing. When the ſervant was gone, the 

Doctor 
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Doctor told a friend, then with him, that he could as 
well have had the chureh ready againſt the next, as a- 
inſt the following Sunday : but, faid he, my reaſon 
refuſing to grant that gentleman's requeſt was, be- 
cauſe he ought to have come himſelf, and not ſent his 
ſervant to me upon ſuch a meſſage. 

Neither could he endure to be treated with any fort 
of familiarity, or that any man living (his three or four 
old acquaintances in England only excepted) ſhould 
rank himſelf in the number of his friends. A young 

of quality, upon ſome occaſion or other, once 
ventured to addreſs Dr Swift in the ſtyle of Dear Swift, 
and call himſelf the Doctor's friend. When the Dean 
opened his letter, which was deſigned as a compliment, 
his indignation took inſtant fire. Dear Swift! faid he; 
what monſtrous familiarity is here ! But when he found 
the letter-writer had called himſelf his friend, he was 
out of all patience. © My friend! my friend!” faid 
he; © pilh, pſha; my friend! But — (faid he, recol- 
letting himſelf) — © he is a Lord, and ſo let it paſs.” 

Swift's ſpirit was formed with a ſtrong reluctance to 
ſubmiſſion of any kind ; and particularly he paid no re- 

d to the monitions of his friends and phyſicians, who 

d frequently admoniſhed him of his over - exerciſe. 
This was not owing to his being weary of life. It was 
from an old ſettled principle, confirmed and rivetted in 
his mind, when he was in the height of his glory, and 
the meridian of his life: A principle indeed, which he 
maintains, or at leaſt endeavours to maintain, with in- 
finite wit and humour, in a letter to Mrs ſohnfon, Nov. 
3. 1711, who had adviſed him to take pbyſic upon the 
tall of the leaf. A fig,” (faith he), © Madam, for your 
„ phyſician. It I grow worſe, I will; otherwiſe I will 
« trulit to temperance and cxerciſe. Your fall of a 
% leaf? What care I when the leaves fall? I am forry 
i to fee them fall with all my heart; but why ſhould 
“I take phylic becaule leaves fall uit from trees? That 
% won't hinder them from falling. If a wan falls off a 
« horſe, muſt I take phyſic for that? This arguing 
makes you mad; but it is true right reaſon, not to 
be diſputed.” : 

He was not only above all tincture of envy in his com- 

13 poſition; 
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poſition; but his talents were ſo great, that he was to- 
tally ſuperior to the emulation of all inferior wits. 
They every one of them bowed down to him as to the 


viceroy of Apollo. 
ſtranger to his heart: 


The dæmon of malice was alſo a 
and well it might ; for if at any time he was attacked 
with injurious treatment, he never ſmothered his revenge, 
like a way-laying coward, until a fafer opportunity; 
but, like a brave and generous ſpirit, knocked down his 
adveriary directly on the ſpot. 

The common vices and foibles of human-kind he 
laſhed with great ſeverity, in order to reſtrain their in- 
fluence, and, if it were poſlible, to hinder the conta- 
gion from ſpreading in the community; yet ſtill with- 
- out making examples of particular perſons. But ſlaves 
to party, and traitors to the public intereſt, he expoſed 
without mercy to the deriſion of the world. It may be 
thought perhaps that private animolity frequently gave 
an edge to his ſatire. I cannot tell but in ſome cales it 
might. But then it ſhould be confidered, that Dr Swift 
never looked upon himſelf in the character of a private 
perſon. He knew, that a patriot, like an Aſiatic prince, 
muſt make himſelf dreaded. If he be once foiled, his 
power is at an end. And, without controverſy, domi- 
nion, abſolute dominion, he had reſolved to poſſeſs over 
the minds of men, eſpecially over the minds of his coun- 
trymen ; and accordingly he did poſſeſs it. 

Switt was certainly a man of great ambition, though 
he denics it in his writings. But his ambition, ever di- 
rected by the rules of honour, was of a noble, exalted 
ttrain, worthy to be cherithed in the breaſt of an angel. 
CLrol. 8 p.119.] 

In his private character he was a man of fine addreſs, 
and perfectly well bred. He knew to a point all the 
modes and variations of complaiſance and politencſs. 
And yet his manners were not framed like thoſe of any 
other mortal; but, corrected by general obſervation, 
und adapted to his own peculiar turn of genius, they 
fone forth, always enliveued more or leſs with ſome 
:pizic of dominiuu, in @ blaze of politenchs, fo inimita- 
bly aud fo determinatcle his own, that in effect they 
32emed tu be the refult, of pure nature, uncopied from 
auy che bright or tic taireſt original. 


Swift 
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| Swift talked a great deal in all companies, without 
ingroſſing the converſation to himlelf, [ above, Pons 
In the character of a tete à tete companion, he rather 
excelled himſelf. Few 4 are equal to him — * 
upon earth. He was by no means in the claſs with thoſe 
who pour down their eloquence like a torrent, driving 
all before it. Far from any deſires of that fort, he 
equally loved to ſpeak, and loved to hearken. Like 
Falſtaff, he not only had wit himſelf, but frequently was 
the cauſe of wit in others. However, that univerſal re- 
verence which was paid to his great abilities, frequently 
ſtruck a damp on the ſpirits of thoſe who were not per- 
fectly well acquainted with him: an effect of 
which however did not always happen to be conſtrued 
to their advantage, unleſs in the caſe of very young peo- 
ple. For when ſuch perſons were gone, if none but his 
intimates were preſent, he would expreſs himſelf with 
ſome degree of emotion, and cry, Such a one, I have 
heard, is a very great man; or, Such a one, they ſay, 
has abundance 4 — or, Such a one, I have been 
told, has an excellent underſtanding ; but God deliver 
me from ſuch c ions! 

If we ebe en 2s a Gvine and « n we 
ſhall find him, although not fo grave, yet at leaſt as 
„as the moſt famous of his contemporaries. His 
rſt ſetting out in the world may be thought ſomewhat 
ſingular, in this profane, hypocritical, corrupted ape. 
We are aſſured from his own accounts, that his ideas of 
religion were ſo extremely delicate, that he could not 
but entertain ſome ſcruple, notwithſtanding his fortune 
was very ſmall, of entering into the church merely for 
ſupport ; although it is plain, that he had early ſepara- 
ted himſelf to the work of the miniſtry. He was of a 
genius thoroughly well adapted for the improvement of 
any congregation whatever, his arguments being always 
clear, cogent, and ſatisfactory. But furely thoſe im- 
proved, extenſive abilities, which rendered him at once 
the delight and the admiration of the world, were ne- 
ver deſigned by his Creator to be confined within the 
narrow limits of any pariſh or dioceſe. 

In his private character as a man of religion, he ap- 
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pears to have been a great and ſhining example of Chri- 
tian faith and morals. In himſelf, he was caſte, ſober, 
and temperate. I remember he once told me occaſion- 
ally, that he never had been drunk in his life. In his 
behaviour, he was open, free, diſengaged, and 
cheerful. In his dealings with the world, he was ho- 
neſt and ſincere. In relieving the poor and the diſtreſſ- 
ed, he was liberal to protulion.; if denying himſelf, and 
throwing upon the waters above a third part of his in- 
come, will intitle him to the character of being exceed- 
ingly generous. With regard to his faith, he was tru- 
ly orthodox. Moreover, he was regular, exceedingly 
regular, in all his duties to God, eſpecially in attending 
the public worſhip; yet {till without any parade, or co- 
Jour of oſtentation. But to crown his whole character 
as a man of religion, and to ſhew how much he deteſt- 
ed that ſatanical vice of hypocriſy, I ſhall tranſcribe a 
paragraph from a ſermon of his, not yet publiſhed, Oz 
the excellency of the Chriſtian religion, oppoſed to Heathen 
7 . © Chriſtian wiſdom (faith he) is without 
«+ partiality. It is not calculated fer this or that na- 
« tion or people, but the whole race of mankind ; not 
*© to the philoſophical ſchemes, which were narrow and 
confined, adapted to their peculiar towns, govern- 
ments, or ſects; but in every nation, he that feareth 
God, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted with 
him. Laſtly, It is without hypocriſy: it appears to 
be what it really is; it is all of a piece. By the doc- 
trines of the goſpel, we are fo far from being allowed 
to publiſh to the world thoſe virtues we have not, 
that we are commanded to hide even from ourſelves 
thoſe we really have, and not to let our right hand 
know what our left hand does; unlike ſeveral 
* branches of the Heathen wiſdom, which pretended 
te to teach inſenſibility and indifference, magnanimity 
% and contempt of life, while at the fame time in other 
« parts it belied its own doctrines.” 


Several other particulars in Swift's character, and va- 
rious anecdotes concerning him, will be found in the 
notes throughout all the eight volumes, particularly in 
the Criticiſms prefixed to vols 1. G. & 8. | 

ms 
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Some particulars concerning Dr Sw Ir r. 
Taken from Mrs PiLEKINOGTOR's Memoirs. 


RS Pilkington's acquaintance with Dr Swift com- 
menced from ſending him the lines on his birth- 
day, vol. 7. p. 161. Theſe the Dean received very, 
kindly, and faid, he would fee her whenever ſhe pleaſed. 
A tew days after, ſhe was introduced to the Dean in 
Dr Delany's garden at Delville, by a gentlewoman. 
He ſaluted her, and aſked the lady, it ſhe was her 
daughter? The lady ſmiled, and faid, ſhe was Mrs Pil- 
kington. What,” ſays he, © this poor little child 
« married! God help her, ſhe is early engaged to 
& trouble.” The Dean engaging Mr Pilkington to 
for him at the cathedral next Sunday, invited 
„with the reſt of the company, to dinner. As the 
communion is adminiſtered every Sunday in St Patrick's 
church, Mrs Pilkington was charmed to lee with what 
a becoming piety the Dean performed that holy ſervice, 
which he had ſo much at heart, that he wanted not 
the aſſiſtance of the liturgy, but went quite through it 
without ever looking in the book. He bowed at the 
table; which behaviour was cenſured, as favouring of 
Popery. But this circumſtance may v indicate him from 
the wicked aſperſon of being deemed an unbeliever, 
ſince it is plain he had the utmoſt reverence for the eu- 
chariſt. Service being ended, the Dean was ſurrounded 
at the church- door, by a croud of poor; to all of whom 
he gave charity, except an old woman, who held out a 
very dirty hand to him. He told her, very gravely, 
That though ſhe was a beggar, water was not ſo ſcarce 
but ſhe might have waſhed her hands. When they came 
to the deanery, the Dean kindly ſaluted Mrs Pilking- 
ton, and, without allowing her time to fit down, bade 
her come and ſee his hbrary ; but merrily told Mr Pil- 
Kington, who was for following them, that he did pot 
deſire his company. © Well,” laid he to her, © I have 
* brought you here to ſhew you all the money I got 
- when I was in the miniſtry ; but don't ſteal any of 
© it.” „I won't indeed, Sir,” faid ſhe. So opening a 
| cabinet, 
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cabinet, he ſhewed her a parcel of empty drawers: 
« Bleſs me, fays he, „the money is flowa.” He 
then opened his bureau, wherein he had a great number 
of curious trinkets of various kinds, fome of which were 
preſented to him by the Earl and Counteſs of Oxford, 
Lady Maſham. Lady Betty Germain. At laſt co- 
ming to a drawer filled with medals, he bade her chuſe 
two for herfelf ; but he could not help ſailing, when 
ſhe began to poize them in her hands, chuſing them by 
weight rather than antiquity. 

At dinner the Dean's behaviour was very humorous. 
He placed himſelf at the head of his table, oppolite to 
a great pier glaſs, fo that he could fee in the glaſs what - 
ever the ſervants did behind him. He was ſerved en- 
tirely in plate, with great elegance. But the beef be- 
ing over-roaſted, put the company all in confuſion. The 
Dean called for the cook-maid, and ordered her to take 
the beef down ſtairs, and do it leſs. She anſwered, 
132 that ſhe could not. Why, what 
& fort of a creature are you,” fays he, © to commit a 
4 fault which cannot be amended?” And turuing to 
Mrs Pilkington, he faid very gravely, © That he hoped, 
as the cook was a woman of genius, he ſhould, b 
* this manner of arguing, be able in about a year's 
time to convince her ſhe had better ſend up the meat 


64 too little than too much done; charging the men- 


ſervants, whenever they imagined the meat was ready, 
they ſhould take it ſpit and all, and bring it up by 
force, promiſing to aid them in caſe the cook reſiſted. 
Then turning his eye on the looking-glaſs, he eſpied the 
butler opening a bottle of ale; and helping himſelf to 
the firſt glaſs, he very kindly jumbled the reſt together, 
that his maſter and gueſts might all fare alike. © Ha! 
% friend, laid the Dean, Sharp's the word, I find; 
« you drank my ale, for which I ſtop two ſhillings of 
% your board-wages this week; for I ſcorn to be out- 
% done in any thing, even in cheating.” | 
Dinner being ended, the Dean thanked Mr Pilking- 
ton for his ſermon : © I never,” faid he, ** preached but 
twice in my life; and then they were not ſermons, 
« but pamphlets.” Mrs Pilkington aſked him, what 
might be the ſubject of them? He told her, they were 
againſt 


| 
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inſt Wood's halfpence. Having aſked Mr and Mrs 
Pilkington if they could . being anſwered, 
that they did not; © "Tis a ſign, faid he, you were 
« neither of you bred in the univerſity of Oxford; for 
« drinking and ſmoking are the firſt rudiments of learn- 
« ing taught there; and in thoſe two arts no univerſi- 
« ty in Europe can outdo them.” Having aſked Mrs 
Pilkington, if ſhe had any faults? Pray, Mr Dean,” 
ſaid Dr Delany, © why will you be fo unpolite as to 
« ſuppoſe Mrs Pilkington bas any faults?” © PH tell 
you, replied the Dean; — I ms — 
« of agreeable qualities in any perſon, I am always ſure 
« they have bad ones ſufficient to poize the ſcale.” 
Mrs Pilkington bowed, and told him, he did her great 
honour ; in that copying Bp Berkeley, whom ſhe had 
frequently heard declare, That when any ſpeech was 
made to him, which might be conſtrued either into a 
compliment or an affront, or that had two handles, he 
always togk hold of the beſt. 

The Dean then aſked Mrs Pilkington, if ſhe were a 
Queen, what ſhe would chuſe to have after dinner ? 
She anſwered, ** Your converſation, Sir.” © Pooh!” 
laid he, I mean, what regale.“ A diſh of coffee, 
« Sir,” anſwered ſne. Why then,” faid he, I 
« will ſo far make you as happy as a Queen ; you ſhall 
% have ſome in perfection: for when, I was chaplain to 
„ the Earl of Berkeley, who was in the government 
c here, I was fo poor, I was obliged to keep a coffee- 
„ houſe, and all the nobility reſorted to it to talk trea- 
« fon.” The Dean then ſet about making the coffee: | 
but the fire ſcorching his hand, he called to Mrs Pil- 
kington to reach him his glove ; and changing the cof- 
fee-pot to his left hand, held out his right one, order- 
ing her to put the glove on it ; which accordingly ſhe 
did; when taking up part of his gown to fan himſelf 
with, and acting in character of a prudiſh lady, he faid, 
«* Well, I don't know what to think: women may be 
“ honeſt that do ſuch things; but, for my part, I ne- 
ver could bear to touch any man's fleſh except my 
„ huſband's ; whom, perhaps, (faid he), © ſhe wiſhed 
« at the devil.” | 

Mr Pilkington,” faid he, “you would not tell 


% me 
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“ me your wife's faults; but I have found her out to 
c be a d—n'd infolent, proud, unmannerly flut.” 
£ What has ſhe done now?” faid Mr Pilkington. 
&« Done,” faid the Dean; © why nothing, but fat there 
% quietly, and never once offered to interrupt me in 
« making the coffee; whereas a lady of modern good 
6c would have ſtruggled with me for the cof- 
ec fee-pot, till ſhe had made me ſcald myſelf and her, 
« and made me throw the coffee in the fire, or perhaps 
« at her head, rather than permit me to take fo much 
ec trouble for her.“ 

Mrs Pilkington Aid at home with the Dean during 
the time of the afternoon's ſervice; and he made her 
read his hiſtory of the four laſt years of Q. Anne, aſking 
her at the concluſion of every period, whether ſhe un- 
derſtood it? © for I would,” faid he, © have it in- 
« telligible to the meaneft capacity; and if you com- 
= JEEnE it, 'tis le every body may.” 

e accompanied the Dean to evening-prayer ; and 
on their return to the deanery, he told Mr and Mrs Pil- 
kington, that he gave them leave to ſtay to ſupper ; 
which from him was a ſufficient invitation. The Dean 
then decanted a bottle of wine; and the laſt glaſs be- 
ing muddy, he called to Mr Pilkington to drink it ; 
« for,” ſays he, I always keep ſome poor parſon to 
% drink the foul wine for me.” Mr Pilkington enter- 
ing into his humour, thanked him, and told him, he 

id not know the difference, but was glad to get a glaſs 
at any rate. Why then,” faid the Dean, you 
« ſhan't; for I'll drink it myſelf. Why p—x take 
« you, you are wiſer than a paltry curate whom I aſk- 
© ed to dine with me a few days ago; for upon my ma- 
« king the ſame ſpeech to him, he told me he did not 
„ underſtand fuch uſage ; and fo walked off without his 
% dinner. By the fame token, I told the gentleman 
© who recommended him to me, that the fellow was a 


% blockhead, and I had done with him.” | 
The Dean then miſſing his golden bottle-ſcrew, told 
Mrs Pilkington very ftervly, he was ſure ſhe had ſtolen 
it. She affirmed very ſeriouſly, ſhe had not. Upon 
which he looked for it, and found it where he himſelf 
had laid it: Tis well for you,” faid he, “ that I 
© have 
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have got it, or I would have charged you with theft. 
„% Why, pray, Sir, laid the, © ſhould I be { 
« more than any other perſon in the company? For 
« a very good reaſon,” faid he, © becauſe you are the 
6 pooreſt.” 

At their going away, the Dean handed Mrs Pilking- 
ton down all the ſteps to the coach, thanking them for 
the honour of their company, at the fame time flipping 
into her hand as much money as Mr Pilkington and ſhe 
kad given at the offering in the morning, and coach- 
hire allo; which ſhe durſt not refuſe, leſt ſhe ſhould 
have been deemed as great a blockhead as the parſon 
who refuſed the thick wine. 

In one of the Dean's periodical fits of deafneſs, he ſent 
for Mrs Pilkington ; who having come, he brought out 
to her a large book, finely bound in turkey leather, 
and handlomely gilt: © This,” faid he, © is a tranſla- 
tion of the epiſtles of Horace, a preſent to me from 
© the author; tis a ſpecial good cover; but I have a 
© mind there ſhould be ſomething valuable within fide 
4 of it.” So, taking out his penknife, he cut out all 
the leaves cloſe to the inner margin. Now,” ſaid he, 
« J will give theſe what they greatly want; and put 
them all into the fire. © Your taſk, Madam, is to paſte 
4 in theſe letters, in this cover, in the order I ſhall give 
& them to you: I intended to do it myſelf, but that I 
e thought it might be a pretty amuſement for a child; 
« fo I ſent for you.” She told him, ſhe was extremely 
proud, to be honoured with his commands ; but requeſt- 
ed to have leave to read the letters as ſhe went on. 
„Why, faid the Dean, © provided you will acknow- 
% ledge yourſelf amply rewarded tor your trouble, I 
« don't much care if I indulge you fo far.” 

In reading the letters, ſhe could not avoid remarkin 
to the Dean, that, notwithſtanding the triendſhip Mr 
Pope profeſſed for Mr Gay, he could not forbear a great 
many ſatirical, or, if ſhe might be allowed to lay to, 
envious remarks on the ſucceſs of the Beggar's opera. 
The Dean very frankly owned, he did not think Mr 
Pope was ſo candid to the merit of other writers as he 
ought to be. She then ventured to alk the Dean, whe- 
ther he thought the lines Mr Pope addreſſes him with 

Vol. I. m in 
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in the beginning of the Dunciad, were any compliment 
to him? wiz. 
O thou ! whatever title pleaſe thine ear. 


ec J believe, ſaid he, © they were meant as ſuch, 
& but they are very tf.” * Indeed, Sir, faid ſhe, 
& he is fo perietly a matter of harmonious numbers, 
& that, had his heart been the leaſt affected with his 
& ſubject, he muit have writ better. How cold, how 
& forced, are his lines to you, compared with yours to 
& him! 


Hail, happy Pepe whoſe gen raus mind, &c. 
vol. 6. p. 325. 


e Here we ſee the maſterly poet, and the warm, fin- 
* cere, generous friend; while he, according to the 
tc character he gives of Mr Addiſon, damns with faint 
ac zraiſe.”—— © Well,” replied the Dean, Ii] ſhew 
« you a late letter of his.” He did ſo; and Mrs Pil- 
kington was ſurpriſed to find it filled with low and un- 
gentleman-like reflections, both on Mr Gay, and the 
two noble perſons who honoured him with their patron- 
age after his diſappointment at court. Well, Ma- 
% dam,” faid the Dean, what do you think of that 
tc letter?” (ſeeing ſhe had gone quite through it). In- 
« deed, Sir, (replied lhe), « I am ſorry I have read 
« it; for it gives me reaſon to think there is no ſuch 
„ thing as a fincere friend to be met with in the 
4e world. — “ Why,” replied he, authors are as jea- 
« Jous of their prerogative as kings; and can no more 
te bear a rival in the empire of wit, than a monarch 
% could in his dominions.” Mrs Pilkington then ob- 
ſerving a Latin ſentence writ in Italics, defired the Dean 
to explain it. No,” replied he, ſmiling, © I'll leave 
« that for your huſband to do. Ill ſend for him to 
«« dine with us, and in the mean time we'll go and take 
« a walk in Naboth's vineyard..— “ W here may that 
be, pray, Sir? ſaid ſhe. © Why, a garden,” faid 
the Dean, I cheated one of my neighbours out of.” 
When they entered the garden, or rather the field, 
which was ſquare, and incloſed with a ſtone wall, the 
Dean aſked her how ſhe liked it?“ Why, pray, Sir,” 
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faid ſhe, ©* where is the ?” „ Look behind you,” 
faid be. She did ſo; and obſerved the ſouth wall was 
lined with brick, and a great number of fruit-trees 
planted againſt it, which being then in hloſſom, look- 
ed very beautiful. What are you ſo intent on? ſaid 
the Dean. The opening bloom,” replied ſhe ; which 
brought Waller's lines to her remembrance. 


Hope waits upon the flaw'ry prime. 

« Oh!” replied he, © you are in a poetical vein; [ 
% thought you had been taking notice of my wall. 
« »Tis the belt in Ireland. When the maſons were 
« building it, (as moſt tradeſmen are rogues), I watch- 
* ed them very cloſe, and as often as they could, they 
ac put in a rotten ſtone; of which however I took no 
« notice, till they had built three or four perches be- 
« yond it. Now, as I am an abſolute monarch in the 
« liberties, and king of the mob, my way with them 
c was, to have the wall thrown down to the place 
4 where I obſerved the rotten ſtone; and, by doing fo 
& five or fix times, the workmen were at laſt convinced 
te it was their intereſt to be honeſt: — © Or elſe, Sir, 
faid Mrs Pilkington, © your wall would have been as 
& tedious a piece of work as Penelope's web, if all that 
* was done in the day was to be undone at night.“ 
% Well,” anſwered the Dean, I find you have poet- 
& ry for every occaſion ; but as you cannot keep pace 
« with me in walking, I would have you fit down on 
« that little bank, till you are reſted, or I tired, to 

« put us more upon a par.” | 
She ſeated herlelf, and away the Dean walked, or 
rather trotted as hard as ever he could drive. She could 
not help ſmiling at his odd gait; for ſhe thought to 
herſelf, he had written fo much in praile of horſes, that 
he was reſolved to imitate them as nearly as he could. 
As ſhe was indulging this fancy, the Dean returned to 
her, and gave her a ſtrong confirmation of his partiali- 
ty to thoſe animals. * I have been conſidering, Ma- 
dam, as I walked,” faid he, what a fool Mr Pil- 
* kington was to marry you; for he could have af- 
* forded to keep a horſe for leſs money than you coſt 
* him; and that, you muſt confeſs, would have given 
| m2 & him 
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© him better exerciſe and more pleaſure than a wife. 
Why, you laugh, and don't anſwer me—is not it 
truth?“ — I muſt anſwer you, Sir, replied ſhe, 
« with another queſtion: Pray how can a bachelor 
„judge of this matter?“ “ I fin,” faid he, © you 
« are vain enough to give yourſelf the preference.” 
« I do, Sir,” replied ſhe, © to that ſpecies here; to a 
* Houybhuhnm I would, as becomes me, give 

« rence. Bat, Sir, 'tis going to rain.“ © hope 
„ not,” ſaid he, * tor that will coſt me fixpence for e 
« coach for you,” (the garden being at ſome diſtance 
tom the houle). “ Come, haſte; O how the teſter 
« treinbies in my pocket!” She obeyed, and they got 
in a doors juſt time enough to eſcape a heavy ſhower. 
© Thank God,” fiid the Dean, I have faved my mo- 
& ney. Here, you fellow,” (to the ſervant), © carry 
„this fixpence to the lame old man that ſells ginger- 


% hretd ai the corner, becaulc he tries to do ſlometbing, 5 


© 3nd does not beg.” 


Mrs Pilkington was ſhewed into a little ſtreet-par- 
lour, where was Mrs Brent, his houſekeeper. © Here,” 
ſiys he,“ Mrs Brent, take care of this child, while I 
„take my walk out within doors.” The Dean then 
ran up the great ſtairs, down one pair of back-ttairs, 
up another, in ſo violent a manner, that Mrs Pilking- 
ton could not help expreſſing her uneaſineſs to Mrs Brent, 
Jeſt he ſhould fall, and be hurted. Mrs Brent faid, it 
w1s a cuſtomary exerciſe with him, when the weather 
did not permit him to walk abroad. 

Mrs Brent then told Mrs Pilkington of the Dean's 
eharity ; of his giving above half or his yearly income 
in private penſions to decayed families; and keeping 
£001. in the conſtant ſervice of induſtrious poor, which 
he lent out 5 l. at a time, and took the payment back 
at I's. a-week; which, ſhe oblerved, did them more 
ſervice than if he gave it to them entirely, as it obliged 
them to work, and at the ſame time kept up this cha- 
ritable fund for the aſſiſtance of many. ** You cannot 
* imagine,” faid ſhe, © what numbers of poor tradeſ- 
men, who have even wanted proper tools to carry 
% on their work, have, by this ſmall loan, been put 
« into a proſperous way, and brought up their families 

« in 
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* in credit. The Dean,” added the, has found out 
« new :nethod of being charitable, in which, how- 
« ever, I believe, he will have but few followers; 
&« which is, to debar himſelf of wha he calls the luper- 
« fluities of life, in order to adminitter to the neceſſi- 
« ties of the diſtreſſed. You juſt now ſa an inſtance 


« of it; the money a coach would have coſt him, he 


« gave to a poor man unable to walk. When be dives 


« alone, he drinks a pint of beer, and gives away the 
« price of a pint of wine. And thus he acts in number- 


6 inſtances.” 

The Dean came to dine with Mr and Mrs Pilkington 
at their Lilliputian palace, as he called it; and, who 
could have thought it ? he juſt looked into the parlour, 
and ran up into the garret, then into Mrs Pilkington's 


bedchamber and library, and from thence down to the 
kitchen; and the houſe being very clean, he compli- 


mented her upon it, and told her, that was his cuſtom ; 
and that it was from the cleanlineſs of the garret and 
kitchen, he judged of the good houſewifery of the mi- 
ſtreſs of the houſe; for no doubt but a flut would have 
the room clean where the queſts were to be enter- 
tained. 

He was ſometimes very rude, even to his ſuperiors ; 
of which the following ſtory, related to Mrs Pilkington 
by himſelf, may ſerve as one inſtance amongſt a thou- 
land others. 

The laſt time he was in London, he went to dine 
with the Earl of Burlington, who was then but newly 
married. The Earl being willing, tis ſuppoſed, . to 
have ſome diverſion, did not introduce him to his lady, 
nor mention his name. It is to be obſerved, that his 
gown was generally very ruſty, and his perſon no way 
extraordinary, After dinner, faid the Dean, © Lady 
* Burlington, I hear you can ſing; ſing me a ſong.” 
The lady looked on this unceremonious manner of aſk- 
ing a favour with diſtaſte, and poſitively retaſed him. 
He faid, ſhe ſhould ſing, or he would make ber. Why, 
Madam, I ſuppoſe you take me for one of your poor 
«* Engliſh hedge parſons; ſing when I bid you.” As 
the Earl did nothing but laugh at this freedom, the la- 
dy was ſo vexed, that ſhe burſt into tears, and retired. 

m 3 His 
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His firſt compliment to her when he ſaw her again, 
was, Pray, Madam, are you as proud and as ill-natu- 
red now, as when I ſaw you laſt?” To which ſhe an- 
ſwered, with great good humour, © No, Mr Dean; 
« Fil fing for you, if you pleaſe.” From which time 
he conceived great eſteem for her. But who that knew 
him would take offence at his bluntnels ? 

Mrs Pilkington could not recolle& that ever ſhe ſaw 
the Dean laugh ; perhaps he thought it beneath him ; 
for when any pleaſantry paſſed which might have exci- 
ted it, he uſed to ſuck his cheeks to avoid riſibility. 
He uſed frequently to put her in mind of Shakeſpear's 
deicription of Caſſius. 

He is à great diſcerner, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men 
Seldom he ſmiles, and ſmiles in ſuch a fort 

As if be mock d himielf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit, 

That could be mov'd to ſmile at any thing. Jul. Ceſar. 

Mrs Pilkington believed the Dean's early youth did 
not promile that bright day of wit which has ſince en- 
lightened the learned world. Whilſt he was at the uni- 
verſity of Dublin, he was fo far from being diſtinguiſn- 
ed for any ſuperiority of parts or learning, that he was 
ſtopped of his degree as a dunce. When ſhe heard the 
Dean relate this circumſtance, the told him, ſhe ſuppo- 
ſed he had been idle: but he affirmed to the contrary, 
alluring her he was really dull. Which, if true, is very 
ſurpriſing. 

i I have,” fays ſhe, © often been led to look on the 
world as a garden, and the human minds as fo ma- 
ny plants, ſet by the hand of the great Creator for 
utility and ornament. Thus ſome, we lee, early pro- 
*« duce beautiful bloſſoms, and as ſoon fade away; o- 

thers, whoſe gems are more flow in unfolding, but 

more permanent when blown; and others again, 
who, though longer in arriving at perfection, not on- 


ly bleſs us then with ſhade and odour, but alſo with 


delicious wholeſome fruit.“ 
He was a perpetual friend to merit and learning; and 
utterly incapable of envy; for, in true genuine wit, 
he eould fear no rival. | 

It has been often obſerved, that where great talents 
are beſtowed, there the ſtrongeſt paſſions are likewiſe 
Even. 


* —  — wt 4-4. 
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ven- This great man did but too often let them 
| 4s dominion over him, and that on the moſt trifling 
occalions. During meal-times he was evermore in a 
ſtorm; the meat was always too much or too little 
done, or the ſervants had ded in ſome point, im- 
perceptible to the reſt of the company: however, when 
the cloth was taken away, he made his gueſts rich a- 
mends for the pain he had given them. For then 
Was truly mingled in the friendly bowl 
The feaſt of reaſun, aud the flow of foul. P pe. 
Yet he preſerved ſtrict temperance: for he never drank 
above half a pint of wine, in every glaſs of which he 
mixed water and ſugar: yet, it he liked his company, 
would fit many hours over it, unlocking all the ſprings 
of policy, learning, true humour, aad inimitable wit. 
The following ſtory the Dean told to Mrs Pilkiugton. 
A clergyman, who was a molt learned fine gentleman, 
but, under the ſofteſt and politeſt appearance, concealed 
the moſt turbulent ambition, having made his merit as 
2 preacher too eminent to be overlooked, had it early 
rewarded with a mitre. Dr Swift went to congratu- 
late him on it; but told him, be hoped, as his Lordſhip 
was a native of Ireland, and had now a feat in the houſe 
of Peers, he would employ his powerful elocution in the 
ſervice of his diſtreſſ-d country. The prelate told him, 
the biſhoprick was but 2 very ſmall one, and he could 
not hope for a better, if he did not oblige the court. 
«© Very well,” fays Swift, „then it is to be hoped, 
*« when you have a better, you will become an honeſt 
% man.” © Ay, that 1 will, Mr Dean,” fays he. 
« Till then, my Lord, farewell,” anſwered Swift. 
This prelate was twice tranſlated to richer ſees; and, 
on every tranſlation, Dr Swift waited on him to remind 
him of his promiſe; but to no purpole ; there was now 
an archbiſhoprick in view, and till that was obtained, 
nothing could be done. Having in a ſhort time like- 
wile got this, he theu ſent for the Dean, and told him, 
I am now at the top of my preferment ; for ] well 
* know no lriſhman will ever be made primate ; there- 
„fore, as I can rile no higher in fortune or ſtation, I 
© will zealouſly promote the good of my country.” 
And trom that time he commenced a moſt outrageous 


patriot, 
The 
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A CriTtTicisM on Swirr's ProOsE 
WRITINGS. 


Ey the Earl of OAR EAR. 


F we conſider Swift's works, we ſhall find a certain maſterly 

conciſenels in their ſtyle. that hath never been equalled by any 
other writer. The truth of this aſſertion will more evidently appear 
by comparin him with ſ me of the authors of his own time. of 
theſe Dr Ti and Mr Addiſon are to be numbered among the 
moſt eminent. 5 Ls, ＋ powers that 2 — 
improve: his diction is eaſy, his periods are well bis expreſ- 
A —— Tillotion is nerv 
grave, majeſtic, and perſpicuous. We muſt join both theſe charac- 
ters together to form a true idea of Dr Swift : yet as he outdoes Ad- 
diſon in humour, he excels Tillotſon in perſpicuity. I he Archbi- 


vary in their manner, and treat different topics in a different ſtyle. 


extremely, and from a delicate and juſt comedian, deviates into one 
of the loweſt kind. Not ſo Dr Swift. He appears like a maſterly 
| 9a He wields the ſword of party with caſe, juſtneſs, and 

erity : and while he entertains the ignorant and _— he 
draws an equal attention from the learned and the great. When he 
is ſerious, his gravity becomes him ; when he laughs, his readers 
mult laugh with him. But what ſhall be faid for his love of trifles, 
and his want of delicacy and decorum ? errors, that if he did not 
contract, at leaſt he increaſed in Ireland. They are without a pa- 
rallel, I hope they will ever remain ſo. The firſt of them aroſe 
merely from his love of flattery, with which he was daily fed in that 
kingdom: the ſecond proceeded from the miſanthropy of his diſpo- 
fition, which induced him peeviſhly to debaſe mankind, and even to 
ridicule human nature itielf. Politics were his favourite topic, as 
they gave him an opportunity of gratifying his ambition, thirſt 
4 yet in chi road — eg — — long in one path. 
He has written miſcellaneouſly, and has choſen rather to a a 
wandering comet, than a fixed ſtar. Had he applied the ties 
of his mind to one great and uicful work, he muſt have ſhined more 
222 and might have enlightened a whole planetary ſyſtem in 

e political world. 


There are ſome pieces in his works that I deſpiſe, others that I 
loath, but many more that delight and improve me. The former 


* See the papers called the Frecholder. 
' are 


cxlii A CRITICISM. 
are not worthy of notice, They are of no further uſe than to ſhew 


us, in the errors of human nature; and to cunvince us, 
that neither the height of wit nor genius can bring a man to ſuch a 
degree of perfection, as vanity often prompt him to believe. 


In a difqu ſition of this fort, I ſhall avo'd as much as poſſible any 
annotations upon that kind of fatire in which the Dean indulged 
| himſelf againſt particular perſons : moſt of whom it is probable pro- 
voked his rage by their own miſconduct, and conſequently owed to 
their own ra the wounds which they reccived from his 
But I have no delight in thoſe kind of writings, except for the fake 
of the wit, which, either in or in particular ſatire, is equally 
to be admired. The edge wit will always remain keen, and its 
blade will be bright and fhini 


power, who gorge themſcives with the intrails of their country, is 
different from that perſonal ſatire, which too often procceds merely 
from felf-love, or ill-nature. The one is written in defence of the 
| wary the other in defence of ourſelves. The one is armed by the 

ord of juſtice, and encouraged not only by the voice of the people, 
but by the principles of morality; the other is dictated b — 
ſupported by pride, and applauded by fluttery. At the fame time 
that I fay this, I think every man of wit has a right to laugh at 
fools, who give offence, or at coxcombs, who are public nwſances. 
Swift indced has left no weapon of ſarcaſm untried, no branch of ſa- 
tire uncultivated: but while he has maintained a perpetual war a- 
gainit the mighty men in power, he has remained invulnerable, if 
rot victorious. 


See the criticiſms prefixed to vols 6. & 8, 
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Written for the univerſal improvement of mankind. 
Diu multumgue deſideratum. 


To which are added, 


An Account of a BATTLE between the A y- 
ciEnT and Mopern Books in St James's 
Library ; and, | 

A Diſcourſe concerning the MEcuanicat Or- 
RAT1ioN of the SPIRIT. 


With the Author's Arotocr; and, 
Explanatory notes, by V. Wotton, B. D. and others. 
Baſyma cacabaſa eanaa, irraumiſia diarbada catota bafa- 

bor camelanthi. Iren. lib. 1. c. 18. 


A Tqvatque novos decerpere flores, 
Infignemque mes capiti petere inde coronam, Fe 
Unde prius nulli velarunt tempora muſz. Lucret. 


The AuTnoRr® APOLOGY. 


F good and ill nature equally operated upon man- 
kind, I might have ſaved myſelf the trouble of this 
apology ; for it is manifeſt, by the . r the follow - 


ing diſcourſe bath met with, that thoſe who approve it, 


are a great majority among the men of taſte. Yet there 
have been two or three treatiles written expreſoly againſt 
It, belides many others that have flirted at it occalion- 
ally, without one ſyllable having been ever publiſhed 
in its defence, or even quotation to its advantage, that 
I can remember; except by the polite author of a late 
diſcourſe between a Deiſt and a Socinian. 

Therefore, ſince the book ſeems calculated to live at 


| leaſt as long as our language and our taſte admit no 
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great alterations, I am content to convey ſome apology 
along with it. 

The greateſt part of that book was finiſhed about 
thirteen years ſince, 1 96; which is eight years before 
it was publiſhed. The author was then young, his in- 
vention at the height, and his reading freſh in his head. 
By the atliitzuce of ſome thinking, and much converſa- 
tion, he had endeavoured to ſtrip himſelf of as many 
real prejudices as he could: I ay, real ones; becauſe, 


unde; the notion of prejudices, he knew to what dan- 


gerous heights ſome men have proceeded. Thus prepa- 
red, he thought the numerous and groſs corruptions in 
religion and learning might furniſh matter for a ſatire, 
that would be uſeful and diverting. He reſolved to 
proceed in a manner that ſhould be altogether new ; the 
world having been already too long nauſeated with end- 
leſs repetitions upon every ſubject. The abuſes in reli- 
gion he propoſed to ſet forth in the allegory of the 
coats, and the three brothers; which was to make u 

the body of the diſcourſe : thoſe in learning be chole 
to introduce by way of digreſſions. He was then a 
young gentleman much in the world ; and wrote to the 
taſte of thoſe who were like himſelf: therefore, in or- 
der to allure them, he gave a liberty to his pen, which 
might not ſuit with maturer years, or graver charac- 
ters; and which he could have eafily corrected with a 
very few blots, had he been maſter of his papers for a 

r or two before their publication. 

Not that he would have governed his judgment by 
the ill-placed cavils of the four, the envious, the ſtu- 
pid and the taſteleſs ; which he mentions with diſdain. 

acknowledges there are ſeveral youthful fallies, which, 
from the grave and the wile, may deſerve a rebuke. But 


he d lires to be anſwerable no farther than he is guilty; 


and chat his faults may not be multiplied by the igno- 
rant the unnatural, and uncharitable applications of 
thoſe, who have neither candor to ſuppoſe good mean- 
ings, nor palate to diſtinguiſh true ones. After which, 
he will forfeit his life, if any one opinion can be fairly 
deduced from that book, which is contrary to religion 
or morality. 
_ Why ſhould any clergyman of our church be angry 
| to 
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to ſee the fol lies of Fanaticiſm and ition expoſed, 
though in the moſt ridiculous manner ? ſince that is per- 
haps the moſt probable way to cure them, or at leaſt 
to hinder them from farther ſpreading. Beſides, though 
it was not intended for their peruſal, it rallies nothing 
but what they preach againſt. It contains nothing to 
provoke them by the leaſt ſcurrility upon their perſons 
or their functions. It celebrates the church of England 
as the molt perfect of all others in diſcipline and doc- 
trine ; it advances no opinion they reject, nor condemns 
any they receive. If the clergy's reſentments lay upon 
their hands, in my humble opinion, they might have 
found more proper objects to employ them on. Nondum 
tibi defuit hoftis ; I mean thoſe heavy, illiterate ſcribblers, 
proſtitute in their reputations, vitious in their lives, 
and yy in their fortunes; who, to — 8 

as well as piety, are greedil , y 
yy the ſtrength of Fol falſe, 2 aſſertions, 
mixed with unmannerly reſlections upon the prieſthood, 
and openly intended againſt all religion ; in ſhort, full 
of ſuch principles as are kindly received, becauſe they 
are levelled to remove thoſe terrors, that religion tells 
men will be the conſequence of immoral lives. Nothing 
like which is to be met with in this diſcourſe, though 
ſome of them are pleaſed fo freely to cenſure it. And 
I wiſh there were no other inſtance of what I have too 
frequently obſerved, that many of that Reverend body 
are not always very nice in diſtinguiſhing between ther 
enemies and their friends. 

Had the author's intentions met with a more candid 
interpretation from ſome, whom out of reſpect he for- 
bears to name, he might have been encouraged to an 
cxamination of books written by ſome of thoſe authors 
above deſcribed ; whoſe errors, ignorance, dulneſs, and 
villany, he thinks he could have detected and expoſed in 
ſuch a manner, that the perſons who are moſt con- 


ceived to be infected by them, would ſoon lay them a- 


ſide, and be aſhamed. But he has now given over thoſe 
thoughts; fince the <veightieſf men “ in the <eightieft 
ſtations, are pleaſed to think it a more dangerous poin 


* Alluding to Dr Sharp the Archbiſhop of York's repreſentation 


of the author, Hawkefworth, 
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to laugh at thoſe corruptions in religion which they 
themſelves muſt diſapprove, than to endeavour pulling 
up thoſe very foundations wherein all Chriſtians bave 
agreed. | | 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, that any perſon ſhould 
offer determinately to fix a — woos author of 
this diſcourſe, who hath all along concealed himſelf 
from moſt of his neareſt friends: yet ſeveral have gone 
a farther ſtep, and pronouuced another book * to have 
been the work of the faine hand with this; which the 
author directly affirms to be a thorough miſtake, he 
having yet never ſo much as read that diſcourle: A plain 
inſtance how little truth there often is in general ſur- 
-miſes, or in conjectures drawn from a ſimilitude of ſtyle, 
or way of thinking. 

Had the author written a book to expoſe the abuſes 
in law, or in phyſic, he believes the learned profeſiors 
in either faculty would have been fo far from reſeuting 
it, as to have given him thanks for his pains ; eſpecially 
if be had made an honourable reſervation for the true 
rractice of either ſcience. But religion, they tell us, 
ought not to be ridiculed; and they tell us truth: yet 
furely the corruptions in it may ; for we are tavght by 
the triteſt maxim in the world, that religion being the 

« beſt of things, its corruptions are likely to be the worſt. 

There is one thing which the judicious reader cannot 
but have obſerved, that ſome of thoſe paſſages in this 
diſcourſe which appear moſt liable to objection, are 
what they call parodies, where the author perſonates 
the ſtyle and manner of other writers, whom he has a 
mind to expoſe. I ſhall produce one inſtance; it is in 
ſect. 1. parag. 3. from the end. Dryden, L'Eſtrange, 
and ſome others I ſhall not name, are here levelled at; 
who, having ſpent their lives in faction, and apoſtaſies, 
and all manner of vice, pretended to be ſufferers for 
loyalty and religion. So Dryden tells us, in one of his 
prefaces, of his merits and ſufferings ; thanks God, 
that he poſſeſſes his ſeul in patience; in other places he 
talks at the fame rate; and-L'Eſtrange often uſes the 
like ſtyle; and I believe the reader may find more per- 
Jjons to give that paſſage an application. But this is 

Letter concerning enthuſiaſty, 


enough 
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enough to direct thoſe who may have overlooked the 
author's intention. 

There are three or four other paſſages, which preju- 
diced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force to 
hint at ill meanings; as if they glanced at ſome tenets 
in religion. In anſwer to all which, the author ſo- 
lemnly proteſts he is entirely innocent ; and never had 
it once in his 1 that any thing he ſaid would in 
the leaſt be capable of ſuch interpretations; which he 
will engage to deduce full as fairly from the moſt inno- 
cent book in the world. And it will be obvious to e- 
very reader, that this was not any part of his ſcheme 
or deſign, the abuſes he notes, being ſuch as all church- 
of-England men agree in : nor was it proper for his 
ſubject to meddle with other points, than fith as have 
been perpetually controverted fince the reformation. 

To inſtance only in that paſſage about the three 
wooden machines mentioned in the introduction: In the 
original manuſcript there was a deſcription of a fourth, 
which thoſe who had the papers in their power, blotted 
out, as having ſomething in it of ſatire, that, I ſuppoſe, 
they thoupht was too particular; and therefore they 
were forced to change it to the number rec; from 
whence ſome have endeavoured to ſqueeze ont a dan- 
gerous meaning, that was never thought on. And in- 
deed the conceit was half ſpoiled by changing the num- 
bers; that of Hur being much more cabaliſtic, and 
therefore better expoſing the pretended virtue of num- 
bers; a ſuperſtition there intended to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be obſerved, is, that there general- 
ly runs an irony through the thread of the whole book; 
which the men of taſte will obſerve and diſtinguiſh, and 
which will render ſome objections that have been made, 
very weak and inſignificant. | 

This apology being chiefly intended for the fatisfac- 
tion of future readers, it may be thought unneceſſary to 
take any notice of ſuch treatiſes as have been written a- 
gainſt the enſuing diſcourſe ; which are already ſunk into 
waſte paper and oblivion, after the uſual fate of com- 
mon anſwerers to books which are allowed to have any 
merit. They are indeed like annuals, that grow about 
2 young tree, and ſeem to vie with it for a ſummer ; but 
A 3 fall 
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and die with the leaves in autumn, and are never 
heard of any more. When Dr Eachard writ his book 
about the contempt of the clergy, numbers of thoſe an- 
ſwerers immediately ſtarted up, whoſe memory if he 
had not kept alive by his replies, it would now be ut- 
terly unknown, that he were ever anſwered at all. 
There is indeed an exception, when any great genius 
thinks it worth his while to expoſe a fooliſh piece. Sowe 
{till read Marvel's anſwer to Parker with pleaſure, 
though the book it anſwers be ſunk long ago ; fo the 
Earl of Orrery's remarks will be read with delight, when 
the diſſertation he expoſes will neither be fought nor 
found +. But theſe are no enterpriſes for common hands, 
nor to be hoped for above once or twice in an age. 
Men would be more cautious of loſing their time in ſuch an 
undertaking, if they did but conſider, that to anſwer 
a book effectually, requires more pains and ſkill, more 
wit, learning, and judgment, than were employed in 
the writing it. And the author aſſures thoſe gentle- 
men who have given themſelves that trouble with him, 
that his diſcourſe is the product of the ſtudy, the obſer- 
vation, and the invention of ſeveral years ; that he of- 
ten blotted out much more than he left ; and if his pa- 
pers had not been a long time out of his poſſeſſion, they 
mult have ſtill undergone more ſevere corrections. And 
do they think fuch a building is to be battered with 
dirt-pellets, however invenomed the mouths may be that 
diſcharge them ? He hath ſeen the productions but of two 
anſwerers; one of which at firſt appeared as from an un- 
known hand, but fince avowed by a perſon , who up- 
on ſome occaſions hath diſcovered no ill vein of hu- 
mour. It is a pity any occaſion ſhould put him under a 


* Parker, afterwards Biſhop of Oxford, wrote many treatiſes a- 
gainlt the diſſenters, with infolence and contempt, ſays Burnet, that 
. enraged them beyond meaſure ; for which he was chaſtiſed by An- 

drew Marvel, under-fecretary to Milton, in a little book The 
R. hearfal tranſproled. Howke: 

+ Boyle's remarks upon Bentley's diſſertation on the epiſtles of 
Phalaris. Hawheſ. | 

t Suppoſed to be Dr William King, the civilian, author of an ac- 
count of Denmark, a diſſertation on ſamplars, and other pieces of 
burleſque on the Royal Society, and the art of cookery in imitation 
of Horace's art of poetry, Sc. Haute 
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of being ſo haſty in his productions, which o- 
might often be entertaining. But there were 
CAS — n. 
ng yore aps and entered 

of the wrongeſt attempts in nature, to turn 
into ridicule, by a week's labour, a work, which had 
coſt fo much time, and met wich id much facceb in ridi- 
culing others. Lagos meg yg for wy racer __ 


l 
154 


The other anſwer is from a perſon of a graver cha- 
racter, and is made up of half invective, half anno- 
tation +; in the latter of which he hath generally ſuc- 
ceeded well enough. And the project at that time was 
not amiſs to draw in readers to his 122 ſeveral ha- 
ving appeared deſirous, that there might be ſome ex- 

lication of the more difficult paſſages. Neither can he 
be altogether blamed for offering at the invective part ; 
becauſe it is agreed on all hands, that the author bad 
* him ſufficignt provocation. The great objection 
inſt his manner of treating it, very — to 
jr of his funftion. It was determined by a fair majo- 
rity, that this anſwerer had, in a way not to be pardon- 
ed, drawn his pen againſt a certain great man then a- 


live, and univerſally reverenced for every good quality that 


could poſlibly enter into the compoſition of the moſt ac- 
CO rſon. It was — how he was plea- 
fed, , to have that noble writer called his 
re wks and it was a point of fatire well directed; 

for I have been told, Sir William Temple was ſufficient- 
ly mortified at the term. All the men of wit and po- 
liteneſs were immediately up in arms through indigna- 


This we cannot recover at preſent, it being ſo abſo 
gotten, the oldeſt bookſellers in trade remember nothing of it. Hawke/. 
+ Wotton's defence of his reflections = ancient and modern 
notes ſigned, V. Wot- 

us Wotton appears buſied to illuſtrate a work, which he la- 

boured to condemn, and adds force to a ſatire pointed againſt him- 
ſelt: as captives were bound to the chariot-wheel of the victor, and 
compelled to increaſe the pomp of his triumph, hens Gay Snd.ts 
3, Haute. 


for- 
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tion, which prevailed over their contempt, by the con- 
ſequences they a ended from ſuch an example; and 
it grew Porſenna s caſe; idem trecenti juravimas. In ſhort, 
things were ripe for a general inſurrection, till my Lord 
had a little laid the ſpirit, and ſettled the ferment. 
But, his Lordſhip being principally engaged with ano- 
ther autagoniſt , it was thought neceſſary, in order to 
quiet the minds of men, that this oppoſer ſhould receive 
a imand, which partly occaſioned that diſcourſe of 
the Battle of the books ; and the author was farther at the 


pains to inſert one or two remarks on him in the body 
of the book. 

This anſwerer has been pleaſed to find fault with a- 
bout a dozen paſſages, which the author will not be at 
the trouble of defending, farther than by aſſuring the 
reader, that, for the greater part, the reflecter is entire- 
ly miſtaken, and forces interpretations which never 
once entered into the writer's head, nor will (he is ſure) 
into that of any reader of taſte and candor. He allows 
two or three at moſt, there produced, to have been de- 
livered unwarily ; for which he defires to plead the ex- 
cuſe offered already, of his youth, and frankneſs of 
= and his papers being out of his power at the time 
were publiſhed. 

But this anſwerer inſiſts, and ſays, what he chiefly 
diſlikes, is the deſign. What that was, I have already 
told; and I believe there is not a perſon in England who 
can underſtand that book, that ever imagired it to have 

been any thing elſe, but to expoſe the abuſes and cor- 
ruptions in learning and religion. 

But it would be good to know what defign this reflect- 
er was ſerving, when be concludes his pamphlet with a 
caution to the reader, to beware of thinking the au- 
thor's wit was entirely his own. Surely this muſt have 
had ſome allay of perſonal animoſity, at leaſt mixed 
with the defign of ſerving the public by fo uſeful a diſ- 
covery ; and it indeed touches the author in a tender 

int ; who infiſts upon it, that, through the whole 

k, he has not borrowed one fingle hint from any 
writer in the world; and he thought, of all criticiſms, 


Bentley, concerning Phalaris and Eſop. Haute. 
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never diſputed to be an original, 1 tever faults it might 
have. However, this anſwerer produces three inſtan- 
ces to this author's wit is not his own in many pla- 
cet. firſt is, that the names of Peter, Martin, and 
Fack, are borrowed from a letter of the late Duke of 
Buckingham. Whatever wit is contained in thoſe 
three names, the author is content to give it up, and 
deſires his readers will ſubtract as much as they placed 

that account ; at the ſame time ing ſolemn- 
ly, that he never once heard of that letter, except in 
this paſſage of the anſwerer: ſo that the names were 
not borrowed, as he affirms, though 3 happen 
to be the ſame; which however is enough, and 
what he hardly believes; that of Jack being not quite 
ſo obvious as other two. The ſecond inſtance to 
ſhew the author's wit is not his own, is Peter's banter 
(as he calls it in his Alfatia phraſe) upon tranſubſtan- 
tiation, which is taken from the ſame Duke's confe- 
rence with an Iriſh prieſt, where a cork is turned into a 
horſe. This the author confeſſes to have ſeen about ten 
years after his book was written, and a year or two after 
it was publiſhed. Nay, the anſwerer overthrows this him- 
ſelf; for he allows the tale was written in 1697 ; and, 
I think, that pamphlet was not printed in many years 
after. It was neceſſary, that — ſhould have 


- ome allegory as well as the reſt; and the author in- 


vented the propereſt he could, without inquiring what 
other people had written; and the commoneſt reader 
will find, there is not the leaſt reſemblance between the 
two ſtories. The third inſtance is in theſe words: 1 
have been aſſured, that the battle in St James's library is, 
mutatis mutandis, 1aken out of @ French book, intitled, 
Combat des livres, if / miſremember not. In which 
ſage there are two clauſes obſervable : I hawe been afſu- 
red; and, If I miſremember not. I deſire firſt to know, 
whether, if that conjecture proves an utter falſchood, 


thoſe two clauſes will be a ſufficient excuſe for this wor- 
thy critic. The matter is a trifle : but would he ven- 


ture to pronounce at this rate upon one of greater mo- 
ment? I know nothing more contemptible in a writer, 

Villers. | 
than 
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than the character of a plagiary ; which he here fixes at 
a venture; and this not for a paſſage, but a whole diſ- 
courſe, taken out from another book, only mutatis mu- 
tandis, The author is as much in the dark about this, 
as the anſwerer; and will imitate him by an aff mation 
at random; that if there be a word of tiuib in this re- 
fleftion, he is a paultry, imitating pedant, and ti e an- 
ſwerer is a perſon of wit, manners, and truth. He takes 
| his boldneſs, from never having ſeen any uch treatiſe in 
his life, nor heard of it before; ard be is ture it is im- 
poſſible for two writers of different tin es and coun» 
tries, to agree in their thoughts after tuch a manner, 
that two continued diſcourſes ſhall be the ſaine, only 
mutatis mutandis. Neither will he inſiſt upou. the miſtake 
in the title. But let the anſwerer and his triend pro- 
duce any book they pleaſe, he deſies them to thew one 
fingle particular, where the judicious reader will affirm 
he has been obliged tor the ſmalleſt hint; giving only 
allowance for the accidental encountering of a ſingle 
thought, which he knows may ſometimes happen; 

he has never yet found it in that diſcourſe, nor 

has heard it objected by any body elle. 
So that if ever any azfign was unfortunately executed, 
it muſt be — this anſwerer; who, when he would 


have it obſerved, that the author's wit is none of his 
own, is able-to produce but thice inſtances, two of them 
mere trifles, and all three maniteſtly falſe. If this be 
the way theſe gentlemen deal with the world in thoſe 
criticiſms where we have not leiſure to defeat them, 
their readers had need be cautious, how they rely upon 
their credit ; and whether this proceeding can be recon- 


ciled to humanity or truth, let thoſe who think it worth 
their while, determine. i 


It is agreed, this anſwerer would have ſucceeded 


much better, if he had ſtuck wholly to his buſineſs, as a 
commentator upon the 7ale of à lub, wherein it can- 
not be denied, that he hath been of ſome ſervice to the 
public, and hath given very fair conjeftures towards 
clearing up ſome difficult paſlages. But it is the frequent 
error of thoſe men, —_— very commendable for 
their labours), to make excurſions beyoud their talent 
and their office, by pretending to point out the * 
an 
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and the faults ; which is no part of their trade, which 
they always fail in, which the world never expected 
from them, nor give them any thanks for endeavouring 
at. The part of Minellius, or Farnaby *, would have 
fallen in with his genius, and might have been ſervice» 
able to many _— Fa cannot enter — 4 ab- 
ſtruſer of that diſcourſe. But optat epbippi bi- 
ger : The dull, unwieldy, ill-ſhaped ox would needs 
t on the furniture of a horſe, not conſidering he was 
to labour, to plough the ground for the fake of ſu- 
perior beings; and that he has neither the ſhape, met- 
tle, nor ſpeed of that noble animal he would affect to 
te. 

It is another pattern of this anſwerer's fair dealing, 
to give us hints that the author is dead, and yet to lay 
the ſuſpicion upon fome-body, I know not who, in the 
country. To which can only be returned, that he is ab- 
ſolutely miſtaken in all his conjectures ; and ſureſ con- 
jectures are, at beſt, too light a pretence to allow a 
man to aſſign a name in public. He condemns a book, 

and conſequently the author, of whom he is utterly ig- 
norant ; yet at the ſime time fixes, in print, what he 
thinks a diſadvan tageous character upon thoſe who never 
deſerved it. A man who receives a buffet in the dark, 
—— may be allowed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of 
' revenge, to go to cuffs in broad day with the firſt he 
f meets, and lay the laſt night's injury at his door. And 
thus much for this diſcreet, candid, pious, and ingenious 

.-> anſwerer. | 
How the author came to be without his papers, is a 
ſtory not proper to be told, and of very little uſe, be- 
ing a private fact, of which the reader would believe as 
little, or as much, as he thought good. He had how- 
ever a blotted copy by him, which he intended to have 
written over with many alterations; and this the pu- 
bliſhers were well aware of, having put it into the book- 
ſeller's preface, that they apprehended a ſurreptitious coy, 
which was to be altered, &c. This, though not regarded 
by readers, was a real truth; only the ſurreptitious copy 


r 


* Low commentators, who wrote notes claſſic authors for 
the ule of ſchoolboys, Hewke/. WY 
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was rather that which was printed ; and they made 
all the haſte they could; which indeed was need- 
leſs, the author not being at all prepared. But he has 
been told, the bookſeller was in much pain, having gi- 
ven a good ſum of money for the copy. 

In the author's original copy there were not ſo many 
ehaſms as appear in ; and why ſome of them 
were left, he knows not. Had the publication been 
truſted to him, he would have made ſeveral corrections 
of paſſages againſt which nothing hath been ever ob- 
jected. He would likewiſe have altered a few of thoſe 
that ſeem with any — 1 4 againſt; but, 
to deal freely, the greateſt number he ſhould have left 
untouched, as never ſuſpecting it poſſible any wrong in- 

terpretations could be made of them. 

The author obſerves, at the end of the book there is 
a diſcourſe, called, 4 fragment; which he more won- 
dered to ſee in print, than all the reſt ; having been a 
molt imperfect ſketch, with the addition of a looſe 
hints, which he once lent a gentleman, who had deſign- 
ed a diſcourſe on ſomewhat the ſame ſubject. He never 
thought of it afterwards ; and it was a ſufficient ſur- 
priſe to ſee it pieced up together, wholly out of the 
method and ſcheme he had intended; for it was the 
groundwork of a much larger diſcourſe, and he was ſor- 
ry to obſerve the materials fo fooliſhly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by thoſe who have 
anſwered this book, as well as by ſome others, That 
Peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and curſes. E- 
very reader obſerves, it was neceſſary to know that Pe- 
ter did ſwear and curſe. The oaths are not printed out, 
but only ſuppoſed ; and the idea of an oath is not im- 
moral, like the idea of a profane or immodeſt 
A man may laugh at the Popiſh folly of curſing people 
to hell, and imagine them ſwearing, without any crime; 
but lewd words, or dangerous opinions, though printed 
by halves, fill the reader's mind with ill ideas : and of theſe 
the author cannot be accuſed. For the judicious reader 
will find, that the ſevereſt ſtrokes of ſatire, in his book, 

are levelled againſt the modern cuſtom of employing wit 
upon thoſe topics; of which there is a remarkable in- 
ſtance in ſect. 7. parag. 7. as well as in ſeveral others, 
though 


. — 
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though perhaps once or twice expreſſed in too free a man- 
ner, excuſable only for the reaſons already alledged. Some 
overtures have been made, by a third hand, to the book - 
ſeller, for the author's altering thoſe paſſages which Le 
thought might require it. But it ſeems the bookſeller 
will not hear of any ſuch thing, being apprehenſive it 
might ſpoil the ſale of the book. 

The author cannot conclude this apology, without 
| making this one reflection, That as wit is the nobleſt 
and moſt uſeful gift of human nature, fo humour is the 
moſt agreeable ; and where theſe two enter far into the 
compoſition of any work, they will render it always ac- 
ceptable to the world. Now, the great part of thoſe 
who have no ſhare or taſte of either, but by their pride, 
pedantry, and ill manners, lay tkemfelves bare to tlie 
laſhes of both, think the blow is weak, becauſe they 
are inſenſible; and where wit hath any mixture of rail- 
lery, it is but calling it banter, and the work is done. 
' This polite word of theirs was firſt borrowed from the 
bullies in White-Friers, then fell among the footmen, 
and at laſt retired to the pedants; by whom it is applied 
as properly to the productions of wit, as it I ſhould 
apply it to Sir lac Newton's mathematics. But if 
this bantering, as they call it, be ſo deſpiſable a thing, 
. whence comes it to paſs they have ſuch a perpetual itch 
towards it themſelves? To inſtance only in the anſwer- 
er already mentioned: It is grievous to ſee him, in ſome 
of his writings, at every turn going out of his way to be 
wagpiſh, to tell us of @ coao that pricked up Bher tail; and, 
in his anfwer to this diſcourſe, he ſays, Ii is all à farce 
end a ladle ; with other paſſages equally ſhining. One 
may ſay of theſe impedimenta literarum, that wit owes 
them a ſhame; and they cannot take wiſer counſcl, 
than to keep out of harm's way, or at leaſt not to come 
till they are ſure they are called. 

To conclude: With thoſe allowances above required 
this book ſhould be read ; after which, the author con- 
ceives, few things will remain, which may not be ex- 
cuſed in a young writer, He wrote only to the men 
of wit and taſte; and he thinks he is not miſtaken in 
his accounts, when he ſays they have been all of his fide, 
enough to give him the vanity cf telling his name, 

Vor. I. B | wherein 
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wherein the world, with all its wiſe conjectures, is yet 
very much in the dark: which circumſtance is no diſ- 
le amuſement either to the public or himſelf. 
The author is informed, that the bookſeller has pre- 
vailed on ſeveral gentlemen to write ſome explanatory 
notes ; for the goodneſs of which he is not to anſwer, 
having never ſeen any of them, nor intending it till they 
appear in print; when it is not unlikely he may have 
the pleaſure to find twenty meanings, which never en- 
tered into his imagination. | 


Tune 3. 1709. 


PORTTICHKITT. 


Ince the writing of this, which was about a year a- 
go, a proſtitute bookſeller hath publiſhed a fooliſh 
paper, under the name of Notes an the Tale of a tub, with 
fome account of the author ; and with an inſolence, which 
I ſuppoſe is puniſhable by law, hath preſumed to aſſign 


certain names. It will be enough for the author to al- 
— fare the 


world, that the writer of that paper is utterly 
wrong in all his conjectures upon that affair. The au- 
thor farther aſſerts, that the whole work is entirely of 
one hand; which every reader of judgment will eaſily 
diſcover : the gentleman who gave the copy to the 
bookſeller, being a friend of the author, and uſing no 
other liberties, beſides that of expunging certain paſſa- 
ges, where now the chaſms appear under the name of 
defiderata. But if any perſon will prove his claim to 
three lines in the whole book, let him ſtep forth, and tell 
his name and titles; upon which, the bookſeller ſhall 
have orders to prefix them to the next edition, and the 
claimant ſhall from henceforward be acknowledged. the 
undiſputed author. 


OY 
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Treatiſes written by the ſame author, maſt of them mentioned 
in the following diſcourſes ; which will be ſpeedily pu- 
bliſhed. 

Character of the preſent ſet of wits in this i- 
ſand. | 
A panegyrical eſſay upon the number THREE. 


A diſſertation upon the principal productions of Grub- 
ſtreet. : ö 


Lectures upon a diſſection of human nature. 

A panegyric upon the world. 

An analytical diſcourſe upon zeal, h:fori-theo-phyfi-lo- 
ld cates : 


A general hiſtory of aan 


A modeſt defence of the proceedings of the rabble in 
all ages. 


A deſcription of the kingdom of ab/ardities. 


A voyage into England, by a perſon of quality in 
Terra auſtralis incognita, tranſlated from the original. 

A critical eſſay upon the art of canting, philoſophi- 
cally, phyſically, and muſically conſidered. 
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| To the Right Honourable. 
JOHN LORD SOMMERS. 


My Lonxd, 

A Lthough the author has written a large dedication, 
yet that being addreſſed to a prince, whom I am 
never likely to have the honour of being known to; a 
' perſon, belides, as far as I can obſerve, not at all regard- 
ed, or thought on by any of our preſent writers; and 
being wholly free from that flavery which bookſellers 
vlually lie under to the caprices of authors; I think it 
a wife piece of preſumption, to inſcribe theſe papers to 
y our Lordſhip, and to implore your Lordſhip's protec- - 
tion of them. God and your Lordſhip know their 
taults, and their merits : for, as to my own particular, 
I am altogether a ſtranger to the matter; and though 
every body elſe ſhould be equally ignorant, I do not 
fear the ſale of the book, at all the worſe, upon that 
ſcore. Your Lordſhip's name on the front in capital 
letters, will at any time get off one edition: neither 
would I dcfire any other hep to grow an alderman, 
than a patent for the ſole privilege of dedicating to your 

Lordinip. | | 
I ſhould now, in right of a dedicator, give your 
Lordſhip a liſt of your own virtues, and at the fame 
time be very unwilling to offend your modeſty ; but, 
chicfly, I ſhould celebrate your liberality towards men 
of great parts and ſmall fortunes, and give you broad 
hints, that I mean myſelf. And I was juſt going on, 
in the uſual method, ty peruſe a hundred or two of de- 
d cations, and tranſcribe an abſtract, to be applied to 
your Lordſhip ; but I was diverted by a certain acci- 
dent. For, upon the covers of theſe papers, I caſually 
obſerved, written in large letters, the two following 
words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO; which, tor 
aught I knew, might contain lome important meaning. 
But it unluckily tell out, that none of the 2 
employ underſtood Latin; (though I have them oftcn 
in pay, to tranllate out of that language). I was there- 
fore compelled to have recourſe to the curate of our 
pariſh, 
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pariſh, who Engliſhed it thus, Let it be given to the 
cori biet. And his comment was, that the author 
meant his works ſhould be dedicated to the ſublimeſt 
genius of the age, for wit, learning, judgment, elo- 

uence, and wildom. I called at a poet's chamber 
{who works for my ſhop) in an alley hard by, ſhewed 
him the tranſlation, and deſired his opinion, who it 
was that the author could mean. He told me, after 
ſome conſideration, that vanity was a thing he abhor- 
red; but, by the deſcription, he thought himſelf to be 
the perſon aimed at ; and, at the ſame time, he very 
kindly offered his own aſſiſtance gratis towards penning 
a dedication to himſelf. I defired him, however, to give 
| 4 ſecond gueſs. Why then, ſaid he, it muſt be I, or my 
Lord Sommers. From thence I went to ſeveral other 
wits of my acquaintance, with no ſmall hazard and 
wearineſs to my perſon, from a prodigious number of 
dark, winding ſtairs; but found them all in the ſame 
ſtory, both of your Lordſhip and themſelves. Now, 
your Lordlhip is to underſtand, that this proceeding 
was not of my own invention; for I have ſome where 
heard, it is a maxim, That thole to whom every budy 
_ the ſecond place, have an undoubted title to the 

t. 

This infallibly convinced me, that your Lordſhip was 
the perſon intended by the author. But, being very 
unacquainted in the ſtyle and form of dedications, I em- 
ployed thoſe wits aforeſaid, to furniſh me with hints and 
materials towards a pancgyric upon your Lordſhip's 
virtues. 

In two days they brought me ten ſheets of paper, filled 
up on every fide. They ſwore to me, that they had 
ranſacked whatever could be found in the characters of 
Socrates, Ariſtides, Epaminondas, Cato, Tully, Atti- 
cus, and other hard names, which I cannot now recol- 
lect. However, I have reaſon to þelieve, they impoſed 
upon my ignorance ; becauſe, when I came to read o- 
ver their collections, there was not a ſyllable there, but 
what I and every body elle knew as well as themſelves, 
Therefore I grievouſly ſuſpect a cheat; and that theſe au- 
thors of mine ſtole and tranſcribed every word from the 
univerſal report of mankind. So that I look upon my- 
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ſelf, as fifty ſhillings out of pocket to no manner of pur- 
ole. 4 

e If, by altering the title, I could make the ſame ma- 
terials ſerve for another dedication, (as my betters 
have done), it would help to make up my loſs: but! 
have made ſeveral perſons dip here and there in thoſe 
agen and before they read three lines, they have all 
ailured me plainly, that they cannot poſlibly be ap- 
plied to any perſon beſides your Lordſhip. 

I expected, indeed, to have heard of your Lordſhip's 
bravery at the head of an army; of your undaunted 
courage, in mounting a breach, or ſcaling a wall; or 
to have had your pedigree traced in a lineal deſcent from 
the houſe of Auſtria; or of your wonderful talent at 
drels and dancing; or your profound knowledge in al- 
gebra, metaphyſics, and the oriental tongues. But to ply 
the world with an old beaten ſtory — wit, and e- 
loquence, and learning, and wiſdom, and juſtice, and 
politeneſs, and candor, and evenneſs of temper in all 
icenes of life ; of that great diſcernment in diſcovering, 
and readineſs in favouring deſerving men; with forty 
other common topics; I confeſs, I have neither con- 
{cience, nor countenance to do it: becaule there is 
no virtue, either of a public or private life, which ſome 
. circumſtances of your own have not often produced upon 

the ſtage of the world ; and thoſe few, which, for want 
vf occaſions to exert them, might otherwiſe have paſſed 
unſeen or unobſerved by your friends, your enemies have 
at length brought to light. 

It it trac, I ſhould be very loth, the bright example 
of your Lordſhip's virtues ſhould be Joſt to after ages, 
both for their ſake and your own ; but chiefly, becauſe 
hey will be fo very neceſſary to adorn the hiſtory of a 
[ate reign : and that is another reaſon why I would 
t,rbear to make a recital of them here; becauſe I have 
been told by wiſe men, that, as dedications have run 


 * in 1791, Lord Sommers was impeached by the Commons, who 
= ther unding ihcir proofs defeCtive, or for other reaſons, delayed co- 
ning, to a trial; and the Lords thereupon proceeded to the trial with- 
out them, and acquitied him. Hawke. 

K. William's ; whoſe memory he defended in the houſe of Lords 
datt fone invidious reflettions of the Earl of Nottingham. Hawke/. 
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for ſome years paſt, a hiſtorian will not be to 
have recourſe J 4, Z of characters. UG 

There is one point, wherein I think we dedicators 
would do well to change our meaſures ; I mean, inſtead 
of running on fo far upon the praiſe of our patrons Abera- 
lity, to ſpend a word or two in admiring their patience. I 
can put no greater compliment on your ip's, than 
by giving you ſo ample an occaſion to exerciſe it at pre- 
ſent. Though perhaps I ſhall not be apt to reckon 
much merit to your Lordſhip upon that ſcore, who ha- 
ving been formerly uſed to tedious harangues*, and 
ſometimes to as little purpoſe, will be the readier to 
pardon this ; eſpecially when it is offered by one, whe 
is, with all reſpect and veneration, 


Mr Lozy, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt obedient, 
and maſt faithful ſervant, 
= The Bookſeller. 


* Sir John Sommers was Attorney-General; then made Lord 
Keeper of the Seals in 1692, and Lord High Chancellor and Baron 
of Eveſham in April 1697. Haute). 
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is now ſix years * ſince theſe papers came firſt to 
my — LE ſeems to have been about a twelve- 
month after they were written: for the author tells 
us in his preface to the firſt treatiſe, that he hath calcu- 
lated-it for the year 1697; and in ſeveral paſſages of 
that diſcourſe, as well as the ſecond, it appears they 
were written about that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of ſatisfac- 
tion. However, I am credibly informed, that this pu- 
blication is without his knowledge ; for he concludes 
the copy is loſt, — lent it to a perſon, ſince dead, 
and being never in poſſeſſion of it after: ſo that whe- 
ther the work received his laſt hand, or whether he 
intended to fill up the defeftive places, is like to remain 
a ſecret. 

If I ſhould go about to tell the reader, by what acci- 
dent I became maſter of theſe papers, it would, in this 
unbelieving age, pals for Jittle more than the cant or 
jargon of the trade. I therefore gladly ſpare both him 
and myſelf fo unneceſſary a trouble. There yet remains 
a difhcult queſtion, Why I publiſhed them no fooner ? 1 
forbore upon two accounts: firſt, becauſe I thought 1 
had better work upon my hands; and, fecondly, be- 
cauſe I was not without ſome hope of hearing from the 
author, and receiving his directions. But I have been 
lately alarmed with intelligence of a ſurreptitious co- 
Py T, which a certain great wit had new poliſhed and 

ed ; or, as our preſent writers expreſs themſelves, fit- 
ted to the humour of the age; as they have already done, 
with great felicity, to Don Quixote, Boccalini, La 
Bruyere, and other authors. However, I thought it 
fairer dealing to offer the whole work in its naturals. 
If any gentleman will pleaſe to furniſh me with a key, 
in order to explain the more difficult parts, I thall very 
gratefully acknowledge the favour, and print it by itſelt. 


* The Tale of a Tub was fiſt publiſhed in 1704, Hawke/, 
T See the Apology, p. / : 5 
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SIX, 1 

Here preſent your Highneſs with the fruits of a very 

few Icifure-hours, ſtolen from the ſhort intervals of 
a world of buſineſs, and of an employment quite alien 
from ſuch amuſements as this; the poor production of 
that refuſe of time which has lain heavy upon my 
bands, during a long prorogation of parliament, a great 
dearth of foreign news, and a tedious fit of rainy wea - 
ther. For which, and other reaſory, it cannot chuſe ex- 
tremely to deſerve ſuch a patronage as that of your High- 
neſs, whoſe numberleſs virtues in ſo few years, make 
the world look upon you as the future example to all 
princes. For 12 your Highneſs is hardly got clear 
of infancy, yet has the univerſal learned world already 
reſolved upon appealing to your future diftates with the 
loweſt and moſt reſigned fbmiſſion ; fate having de- 
creed you ſole arbiter of the productions of human wit, 
in this polite and moſt accompliſhed age. Methinks, 
the number of appellants were enough to ſhock and 
ſtartle any judge of a genius leſs unlimited than yours. 
But, in order to prevent ſuch glorious trials, the per/or, 
it ſeems, to whole care the education of your Highneſs 
is committed, has reſolved (I am told) to keep you in 
almoſt an univerſal ignorance of our ſtudies, which it is 
your inherent birthright to inſpect. 


I he citation out of Irenzus in the ftle-page, which ſeems to be 
all gi%heri/v, is a form of initiation uſed anciently by the Marcoſian 
herctics. V. Wotton, 
It is the uſual ſtyle of decried writers, to appeal to Poſterity ; who 
is here repreſented as a prince in his nonage, and Time as his go. 
vernor ; and the author begins in a way very frequent with him, by 
— — writers, who ſometimes offer ſuch reaſons — 
excuſes for publithing their works, as they ought chictly to conc 
and be alhamed of, * 2 FEY 


It 
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It is amazing to me, that this per/ox ſhould have aſ- 
ſurance, in the face of the ſun, to go about perſuading 
your Highneſs, that our age is alinoſt wholly illiterate, 
and has hardly produced one writer upon any ſubject. I 
know very well, that when your Highneſs ſhall come 
to riper years, and have gene through. the learni 
of antiquity, you will be too curious to neglect q N 
ring into the authors of the very age before you. And 
to think that this in/o/ggt, in the account he is preparing 
for your view, deſigns to reduce them to a number fo 
inſignificant as I am aſhamed to mention; it moves my 
zeal and my ſpleen for che honour and intereſt of our 
vaſt flouriſhing body, as well as of myſelf, for whom 1 
know, by long experience, he has profeſſed, and till 
continues, a peculiar malice 

It is not unlikely, that when your Highneſs will one 
day peruſe what I aq now writing, you may be ready 
to expoſtulate with your governor upon the credit of 
what I here aſſu m, and command him to ſhew you ſome 
of our productions. To which he will anſwer, (for I 
am well informed of his deſigns), by aſking your High- 
neſs, Where they are? and, What is become of them? 
and pretend it a demonſtration that there never were 
any, becauſe they are not then to be found. Not to 
be tound ! Who has miſlaĩd them? Are they ſunk in the 
abyſs of things ? It is certain, that in their own nature 
they were light enough to ſwim upon the ſurface for all 
eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied 
weights ſo heavy to their heels, as to depreſs them to 
the centre. Is their very eſſence deſtroyed ? who has 
annihilated them ? were they drowned by purges, or 
martyred by pipes * who adminiſtered them to the po- 
ſteriors of ? But that it may no longer be a doubt 
with your Highneſs, who is to be the author of this uni- 
verſal ruin; I beſeech you to obſerve that large and ter- 
rible fithe, which your governor affects to bear conti- 
nually about him. Be pleaſed to remark the length 
and ſtrength, the ſharpneſs and hardneſs of his nai/s and 
teeth ; confider his baneful, abominable breath, enemy 
to lite and matter, infectious and corrupting ; and then 
reflect, whether it be poſſible for any mortal ink and 
paper of this generation to make a ſuitable * 

| | Oh! 
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Oh! that your Highneſs would one day reſolve to diſarm 
this uſurpmg . of his furious engines, 
and bring your empire Sars de page . 

It were endleſs to recount the ſeveral methods of ty- 
ranny and deſtruction which your gowerner is plea 
to practiſe upon this occaſion. His inveterate malice is 
fuch to the writings of our age, that of ſeveral thou- 
fands produced yearly from this renowned city, before 
the next revolution of the ſun there is not one to be 
heard of: Unhappy infants, many of them bar 
deſtroyed, before they have ſo much as learned their 
mother-tongue to beg for pity. Some he ſtifles in their” 
cradles; others he frights into convulſions, whereof 
they ſuddenly die : ſome he flays alive, others he tears 
limb from limb: great numbers are offered to Moloch; 
and the reſt, tainted by his breath, die of a languiſhing 
conſumption. 

But the concern I have moſt at heart, is for our 
corporation of poets ; from whom I am preparing a pe- 
tition to your Highneſs, to be ſubſc ribed with the names 
of one hundred thirty-ſix of the firſt rate; but whoſe 
immortal productions are never likely to reach your 
eyes, though each of them is now an humble and an ear» 
neſt appellant for the laurel, and has large comely vo- 
lumes ready to ſhew for a ſupport to his pretenſions. 
The never dying works of thele illuſtrious perſons, your 
governor, Sir, has devoted to unavoidable death ; and 
your Highneſs is to be made believe, that our age has ne- 
ver arrived at the honour to produce one ſingle poet. 

We confeſs Immortality to be a great and powerful 
goddeſs : but in vain we offer up to her our devotions 
and our facrifices, if your Highneſs's governor, who has u- 
ſurped the prieſthood, muſt, by an unparallelled ambition 
and avarice, wholly intercept and devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, and 
devoid of writers in any kind, ſeems to be an aſſertion 


* Comptroller. The kingdom of France had a race of kings, which 
they call les roys faineans, rom their doing nothing), who lived la- 
zily in their apartments, while the kingdom was adminiſtered by the 
Mayer de palais; till Charles Martel the laſt mayor put his maſter 
to death, and took the kingdom into his own hand. Hawheſ, 

Out of guardianſhip. 
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ſo bold and fo falſe, that I have been ſometime think- 
ing, the contrary may almoſt be proved by uncontroul- 
able demonſtration. It is true indeed, that although 
their numbers be vaſt, and their productions numerous 
in proportion ; yet are they hurried fo haſtily off the. 
ſcene, that they eſcape our memory, and eJude our ſight. 
When I firſt thought of this addreſs, I had prepared a 
copious liſt of titles to preſent your Highneſs, as an un- 
diſputed argument for what I affirm. The originals 
were poſted freſh upon all gates and corners of ftreets ; 
but, returning in a very few hours to take a review, 
they were all torn down, and freſh ones in their places. 
I inquired after them among readers and bookſellers ; 
but I inquired in vain ; the memorial of them was loft a. 
mong men, their place was no more to be found: and I was 
laughed to ſcorn for a c/own and a pedant, without all 
taſte and refinement, little verſed in the courſe of pre- 
ſent affairs, and that knew nothing of what had paſſed 
in the beſt companies of court and town. So that [I 
can only avow in general to your Highneſs, that we do 
abound in learning and wit; but to fix upon particu- 
lars, is a taſk too ſlippery for my ſlender abilities. If 
I ſhould venture in a windy day to affirm to your High. 
neſs, that there is a large cloud near the horizon, in the 
torm of a bear, another in the zenith, with the head of 
an 4, a third to the weſtward, with claws like a dra- 
gon; and your Highneſs ſhould in a few minutes think 
nt to examine the truth; it is certain, they would all 
be changed in figure and poſition ; new ones would a- 
riſe ; and all we could agree upon, would be, that clouds 
there were, but that I was groſsly miſtaken in the z2- 
. graphy and topography of them. 

But your gevernor perhaps may ſtill inſiſt, and put the 
queſtion, What is then become of thoſe immenſe bales 
of paper, which muſt needs have been employed in ſuch 
numbers of books? Can theſe alſo be wholly annihilate, 
and ſoſof a ſudden, as I pretend ? What ſhall I ay in re- 
turn ot ſo invidious an objection ? It ill befits the diſtance 
between your Highneſs and me, to ſend you for ocular 
conviction to a jakes, or an even; to the windows of a 
bawdy-houje, or to a ſordid lantern. Books, like men, 
their authors, have no more than ene way of coming 

into 
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into the world ; but there are ten thouſand to go out 
3 = Hiebnek, in the of 

I profeſs to your Highneſs, in integrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to ſay, is literally true this 
minute I am writing. What revolutions may happen be- 
fore it ſhall be ready for your. peruſal, I can by no 
means warrant : however, I beg you to accept it as a 
d our wit. 
I do therefore affirm, upon the word of a ſincere man, 
that there is now actually in being a certain poet, called 
John Dryden, whoſe tranſlation of Virgil was lately 
printed in a large folio, well bound, and, if diligent 
ſearch were made, for aught I know, is yet to be ſeen. 
There is another, called Nahum Tate, who is ready to 
make oath, that he has cauſed many reams of verſe to 
be publiſhed, whereof both himſelf and his bookſeller 
(if lawfully required) can ſtill produce authentic co- 
pies ; and therefore wonders, why the world is pleaſed 
to make ſuch a ſecret of it. There is a third, known 
by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a vaſt compre- 
henſion, an univerſal genius, and moſt profound learn- 
ing. There are alſo one Mr Rymer, and one Mr Dennis, 
moſt profound critics. There is a perſon ſtyled Dr 
Bentley, who has written near a thouſand pages of im- 
menſe erudition, giving @ full and true account of a cer- 
tain /quabble of wonderful importance between himſelf 
and a bookſeller*. He is a writer of infinite wit and 
humour; no man rallies with a better grace, and in 
more ſprightly turns. Farther, I avow to your Highneſs, 
that with thele eyes I have beheld the perſon of W/- 
liam Wotton, B. D. who has written a good ſizeable vo- 
lume againſt a friend of your governor | (from whom, 
alas, he muſt therefore look for little favour) in a 
moſt gentlemanly ſtyle, adorned with the utmoſt po- 
liteneſs and civility ; replete with diſcoveries, equally 
valuable for their novelty and uſe ; and imbelliſhed with 


_ * Bentley, in his controverſy with Lord Orrery upon the genu- 
ineneſs of Phalaris's epiſtles, has given, in a preface, a long account 


of his dialogues with a bookſeller, about the loan ard reſtitution of 
a MIS. Haute, 


+ Sir William Temple. 
Vor. I. C trails 
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traits of wit, ſo poignant and fo appoſite, that he is a 
worthy yokemate to his forementioned f:end. 

Why ſhould I go upon farther particulars, which 
might fill a volume with the juſt elogies of my contem- 
porary brethren ? I ſhall bequeath this piece of juſtice 
to a larger work; wherein I intend to write a character 
of the preſent ſet of u in our nation. Their perſons I 
ſhall deſcribe particularly, and at length; their genius 
and underſtandings, in mignature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to preſent 
vcur Highneſs with a faithful abſtract drawn from the u- 
niverſal body of all arts and ſciences, intended wholly 
for your ſervice and inſtruction. Nor do I doubt in the 
leaſt, but your Highneſs will peruſe it as carefully, and 
make as conſiderable improvements, as other young princes 
have already done by the many volumes of late years 
written for a help to their ſtudies . : 

That your Highne/s may advance in wiſdom and vir- 
tue, as well as years, and at laſt outſhine all your royal 
anceſtors, ſhall be the daily prayer of, | 


83 11 
Decemb. 1697. Your Highneſs 
Maſ devoted, Kc. 


* There were innumerable books printed for the uſe of the Dau- 
phin of France, Haute /. 
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HE wits of the preſent age being ſo very nume- 

rous and penetrating, it ſeems the grandees of 
church and Hate begin to fall under horrible apprehen- 
fions, leſt theſe gentlemen, during the. intervals of a 
long peace, ſhould find leiſure to pick holes in the weak 
ſides of religion and government. To prevent which, 
there has been much thought employed of late upon cer- 
tain projects for taking off the force and edge of thoſe 
formidable inquirers, from canvaſſing and reaſoning upon 
fuch delicate points. They have at length fixed upon 
one, which will require ſome time as well as coſt to per- 
fect. Mean while, the danger hourly increaſing, by 
new levies of wits, all appointed (as there is reaſon to 
fear) with pen, ink, and paper, which may, at an 
hour's warning, be drawn out into pamphlets, and o- 
ther offeuſive weapons, ready for immediate execution; 
it was judged of abſolute neceſſity, that ſome preſent 
expedient be thought on, till the main deſign can be 
brought to maturity. To this end, at a grand com- 
mittee, ſome days ago, this important diſcovery was 
made by a certain curious and refined obſerver, That 
ſeamen have a cuſtom, when they mee: a xchale, to fling 
him out an empty tub by way of amuſement, to divers 
him from laying violent hands upon the ſhip. This pa- 
rable was immediately mythologiſed. The euhale was 
interpreted to be Hetbes's Leviathan ; which toſſes and 
plays with all ſchemes of rcligicn and government, 
wherect a great many are hollow, and dry, and empty, 
and noiſy, and wooden, and given to rotation. This is 
the Leviathan, from whence the terrible. wits of our age 
are {aid to bo;row their weapons. The ip in danger, 
is calily underſtood to be its old antitype, the common- 
tee But how to analyſe the tub, was a matter of 
dilliculty ; when, after long inquiry and debate, the li- 
teral meaning was preſerved : and it was decreed, that, 
in order to prevent theſe Lewiathans from toſſing and 


_ tporting with the commonrarealth, which of itſelf is too 


apt to Fagtuate, they ſhould be diverted from that game 
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by a Tale of a Tub. And my genius being conceived 
to lie not unhappily that way, 1 had the honour done 
me to be engaged in the pertormance. 

This is the fole deſign in publiſhing the following 
treatiſe ; which I hope will ſerve for an interim of ſome 
months to employ thoſe unquiet ſpirits, till the per- 
fecting of that great work: into the ſecret of which, it 
is reaſonable the courteous reader ſhould have ſome 
little light. T 

It is intended, that a large academy be erected, ca- 
pable of containing nine thouſand ſeven hundred forty 
and three perſons ; which, by modeſt computation, is 
reckoned to be pretty near the current number of «wits 
in this iſland. Theſe are to be diſpoſed into the ſeveral 
{chools of this academy, and there purſue thoſe ſtudies 
to which their genius moſt inclines them. The under- 
taker himſelf will publiſh his propoſals with all conve- 
nient ſpeed ; to which Iſhall refer the curious reader for 
a more particular account, mentioning at preſent only 
a few of the principal ſchools. There is, firſt, a large pæ - 
deraſtic ſchool, with French and Italian maſters : there 
is, alfo, the telling ſchool, @ very ſpacious building ; the 
ichool of aking-glafſer; the ſchool of ferearing ; the 
ichool of critics; the ſchool of ſali vation; the ſchool of 
hobby-horſes ; the ſchool of poetry ; the ſchool of eps; 
the ſchool of een; the ſchool of gaming; with many 
others, too tedious to recount. No perion to be ad- 
mitted member into any of theie ſchools, without an 
ut teſtation under two ſufficient perſons hands, certify- 
ing him to be a wt. 

But 4g return: I am ſufficiently inſtructed in the prin» 
cipal duty of a preface, if my genius were capable of ar- 
riving at it. Thrice have l forced my imagination to 
make the tour of my invention, and thrice it has returu- 
ed empty; the latter having been wholly drained by the 
following treatiſe. Not ſo my more ſucceſoful brethren 
the mederns, who will by no means let flip a preface or 


This I think the author ſtfould have omitted, it being of the 
very ſame nature with the //, of babby-borſes, it one may venture 
to cenſure one, who is ſo ſevere a cenſurer of others, perhaps with 
too little diſtinction. 
dedic ation, 
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dedication, without ſome notable diſtinguiſhing ſtroke 


to ſurpriſe the reader at the entry, and kindle a won« 


derful expectation of what is to enſue. Such was that 
of a molt ingenious poet, who, foliciting his brain for 
ſomething new, compared himſelf to the hangman, and 
his patron to the patient. This was infigne, recens, indi- 
tum ore alio . When I went through that neceſſary and 
noble courſe of ſtudy , I had the happineſs to obſerve 
many ſuch egregious touches; which Iſhall not injure the 
authors by racpleoting becauſe I have remarked, that 
nothing is fo very tender as a ndern piece of wit, and 
which is apt to ſuffer ſo much in the carriage. Some 
things are extremely witty to-day, or faſiing, or in this 
place, or at eight a clock, or over a bottie, or ſpoke by Mr 
What d'y'call m, or in a ſummer's morning; any of the 
which, by the finallceſt tranſpoſal or milapplication, is 
utterly annihilate. Thus, it has its walks and pur- 
lieus, out of which it may not ſtray the breadth of an 
hair, upon peril of being loſt. The zederns have art- 
fully fixed this mercury, and reduced it to the circum- 
ſtances of time, place, and perſon. Such a jeſt there is, 
that will not paſs out of Covent-garden ; and ſuch a 
one, that is no where intelligible but at Hyde-park 
corner. Now, though it ſometimes tenderly affects me, 
to conſider, that all the towardly pallages I ſhall deli- 
ver in the follow ing treatiſe, will grow quite out of 
date and reliſh with the firſt ſhitting of the preſent ſcene; 
yet I muſt needs ſubſcribe to the jultice of this proceed- 
ing; becauſe I cannot imagine wly we ſhould be at 
expence to furniſh wit for ſuccecding ages, when the 
former have made no fort of proviſion for ours: where- 
in I ſpeak the ſentiment of the very newelt, and cenſe- 
quently the moſt orthodox refiners, as well as my own. 
However, being extremely ſolicitous, that every accom- 
pliſhed perſon, who has got into the taſte of wit cal- 
culated tor this preſent month of Auguſt 1697, ſhould 
deſcend to the very bottem of all the jublime throughout 
this treatiſe ; I hold fit to lay con this general maxim: 
M hatever reader deſires to have a thorough commpichen- 


Her Something extraordinæry, new, and never hit upon before. 
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fion of an author's thoughts, cannot take a better me- 
thod, than by putting himſelf into the tircumſtances and 
poltures of life, that the writer was in upon every im- 
portant paſlage, as it flowed from his pen : for this will 
introduce a parity and ſtrict correſpondence of ideas 
between the reader and the author. Now, to aſſiſt the 
diligent reader in fo delicate an affair, as far as brevity 
will permit, I have recollected, that the ſhrewdeſt 
pieces of this treatiſe were conceived in bed, in a garret. 
At other ti for a reaſon beſt known to mylelf, I 
t t fit to Jharpen my invention with hunger; and, 
4 in general, the whole work was begun, continued, and 
ded, under a\long courſe of phyſic, and a great want 
of money. No firm, it will be abſolutely im- 
/ poſſible for the candid peruſer to go along with me in a 
t many bright paſſages, unleſs, upon the ſeveral dif- 
ulties emergent, he will pleaſe to capacitate and pre- 
pare himſelf by theſe directions. And this I lay down 
my principal po/tulatum. 
Becauſe I have profeſſed to be a moſt devoted ſervant 
of all madern forms, I apprehend ſome curious wit may 
object againſt me, for procceding thus far in a preface, 
without declaiming, according to the cuſtom, againſt 
the multitude of writers, whereof the whole multitude 
of writers moſt reaſonably complain. I am juſt come 
trom peruſing ſome hundreds of prefaces, wherein the 
authors do at the very beginning addreſs the gentle read- 
er concerning this enormous grievance. Of thele I have 
preſerved a few examples, and ſhall ſet them down as 
near as my memory has been able to retain them. 
One begins thus: , 
For a man to ſet up for a writer, alen the preſs ſavarms 
with, &c. | 
Another : 
The tax upon fater does net leſſen the number of ſcribblers, 
eubo daily peſier, &c. 5 
Another: 
When every lietle exoult be avit takes ten in hand, lis in 
ruin ta enter ite ls, &c. 
Another: 
is forve avhat trafh the preſs arms with, &c. 
| Another: 
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Another: 

Sir, It is merely in obedience to your commands, that I ven- 
ture into the public; for wwho, upon a leſs conſideration, would 
be of a party with ſuch a rabble of ſcribblers ? &c. 

Now, I have two words in my own defence againſt 
this objection. Firſt, I am far from granting the num- 
ber of writers a nuiſance to our nation, having ſtrenu- 
ouſly maintained the contrary in ſeveral parts of the fol- 
. lowing diſcourſe. Secondly, I do not well underſtand 
the juſtice of this proceeding ; becauſe I obſerve many 
of theſe polite prefaces to be not only from the fame 
hand, but from thoſe who are moſt voluminous in their 
ſeveral productions. Upon which I ſhall tell the reader 
a thort tale. 

A mountebank, in Leiceſter-fields, had drawn a 
huge aſſembly about him. Among the reſt, a fat un- 
wieldy fellow, halt ſtifled in the preſs, would be every 
fit crying out, Lord! what a filthy croud is here? Pray, 
good people, give way a little. Bleſs me! what a de- 
vil has raked this rabble together! Z ds, what 
ſqueezing is this! Honeſt friend, remove your elbow. At 
laſt, a weaver, that ſtood next him, could hold no long- 
er: A plague confound you (/aid he} tor an overgrown 
lloven; and who, in the devil's name, I wonder, hel 
to make up the croud half fo much as yourſelf? Don't 
you conſider, with a pox, that you take up more room 
with that carcaſe than any five here ? Is not the place as 
free for us as for you ? Bring your own guts to a reaſon- 
able compaſs, and be d—n'd; and then I'll engage we 
{hall have room enough for us all. 

There are certain common privileges of a writer, the 
benefit whereof, I hope, there will be no reaſon to 
doubt; particularly, that, where I am not underſtood, 

it ſhall be concluded, that fomething very uſeful and 
profound is couched underneath; and again, that what- 
ever word or ſentence is printed in a different character, 
ſhall be judged to contain ſomething extraordinary ei- 
ther of ait or ſublime. 

As for the liberty I have thought fit to take of prai- 
ling myſelf, upon ſome occaſions or none; I am ſure it 
will need no excuſe, if a multitude of great examples be 
allowed ſufficient authority. For it is here to be noted, 
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that praiſe was originally a penſion paid by the world : 
but the moderns, finding the trouble and charge too great 
in collecting it, have lately bought out the fee: femple ; 
fince which time, the right of preſentation is wholly in 
ourſelves. For this reaſon it is, that when an author 
makes his own elogy, he uſes a certain form to declare 
and infilt upon his title; which is commonly in theſe or 
the like words, I ſpeak without wanity : which I think 
. ſhews it to be a matter of right and juſtice. 

ow, I do here once tor all declare, that in every en- 
counter of this nature, through the following treatiſe, 
the form aforeſaid is implied; which I mention, to fave 
the trouble of repeating it on ſo many occaſions. 

It is a great eaſe to my conſcience, that I have writ- 
ten fo elaborate and uſeful/a diſcourſe without one grain 
of ſatire intermixed ; which is the ſole point wherein 
I have taken leave to diſſent from the famous originals 
of our age and country. I have obſerved ſome latiriſts 
to uſe the public much at the rate that pedants do a 
naughty boy ready hor(ed for diſcipline : firſt, expoſtu- 
late the caſe, then plead the necetlity of the rod, from 
great provocations, and èonclude every period with a 
laſh. Now, if I know any, thing of mankind, thcle 
gentlemen might very well ſpare their reproof ard cor- 
rection: tor there is not, throuph all nature, another 
to callous and inſenſible a member as the a0rld's - 
riors, whether you apply to it the ce or the birch. Be- 
hides, moſt of our late fatiriſts ſeem to lie under a fort 
of -miſtake, that becauſe netthes have the prerogative 
to ſting, therefore all er weeds muſt do ſo tco, I 
make not this compariſon out of the leaſt deſign to de- 
tract from thele worthy writers: for it is well known 
among mythelogiſts, that weeds have the preheminence o- 
ver all other vegetables; and therefore the firſt z:onarch 
of this ifland, whoſe taſte and judgment were ſo acute 
and refined, did very wilely root out the res from the 
collar of the order, and plant the s in their ſtead, 
as the nobler flower of the two. For which realcn it is 
conjectured by profounder antiguaries, that the ſatirical 
itch, fo prevalent in this part of our iſland, was firſt 
brought among us from beyond the Tweed. Here may 
it long flouriſh and abound. May it ſurvive and neglect 
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the ſcorn of the world, with as much caſe and contempt, 
as the world is inſenſible to the laſhes of it. May their 
own dulneſs, or that of their party, be no diſcourage- 
ment for the authors to proceed ; but let them remem- 
ber, it is with wits as with razors, which are never ſo 
apt to cut thoſe they are employed on, as when they 
have loft their edge. Beſides, thoſe whoſe teeth are too 
rotten to bite, are beſt, of all others, qualified to re- 
venge that defect with their breath. 

I am not, like other men, to envy or undervalue the 
talents I cannot reach ; for which reaſon I muſt needs 
bear a true honour to this large eminent ſect of our Bri- 
tiſh writers. And I hope, this little panegyric will not 
be offenſive to their ears, ſince it has the advantage of 
being only deſigned for themſelves. Indeed, Nature 
herſelf has taken order, that fame and honour ſhould be 
purchaſed at a better pennyworth by ſatire, than by a- 
ny other productions of the brain; the world being ſoon- 


elt provoked to praiſe by /aſbes, as men are to love. 


There is a problem in an ancient author, why dedica- 
tions, and other bundles of flattery, run all upon ſtale 
muſty topics, without the ſmalleſt tincture of any thing 
new; not only to the torment and nauſeating of the 
Chriftian reader, but, if not ſuddenly prevented, to the 
univerſal ſpreading of that peſtilent diſeaſe, the lethar- 
gy, in this iſland : whereas there is very little ſatire 
which has not ſomething in it untouched before. The 
defects of the former are uſually imputed to the want of 
ind ntion among thoſe who are dealers in that kind; 
but, I think, with a great deal of injuſtice; the ſolution 
being eaſy and natural. For the materials of panegyric, 
being very few in number, have been long ſince exhauſt- 
ed. For as health is but one thing, and has been al- 
ways the ſame; whereas diſeaſes are by thouſands, be- 
tides new and daily additions: fo all the virtues that 
have been ever in mankind,, are to be counted upon a 
tew fingers; but his follies and vices are innumerable, 
and time adds hourly to the heap. Now, the utmoſt a 
poor poet can do, is to get by heart a liſt of the cardi- 
nal virtues, and deal them with his utmoſt liberality to 
his hero or his patron. He may ring the changes as far 
as It will go, and vary his phraſe till he has talked 


round: 
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round: but the reader quickly finds it is all por# *, with 
a little variety of ſauce. For there is no inventing 
terms of art beyond our ideas ; and when our ideas are 
exhauſted, terms of art muſt be ſo too. 

But though the matter for panegyric were as fruitful 
as the topics of ſatire, yet would it not be hard to find 
out a ſufhicient reaſon, why the latter will be always 
better received than the firſt. For this being beſtowed 
only upon one, or a few perſons at a time, is ſure to 
raile envy? and conſequently ill words, from the reſt, 
who have no ſhare is the bleſling. But ſatire, being le- 

velled at all, is never reſented for an offence by any; 
ſince every individual perſon makes bold to underſtand 
it of others, and very wiſely removes his particular part 
of the burthen upon the ſhoulders of the world, which 
are broad enough, and able to bear it. To this pur- 
pole, I have ſometimes reflected upon the difference be- 
tween Athens and England with reſpect to the point be- 
fore us. In the Attic commonwealth +, it was the pri- 

vilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, to rail 
Nous, and in public, or to expoſe upon the ſtage by 
name, any perſon they pleaſed, though of the greateſt 
figure, whether a Creon, an Hyperbolus, an Alcibiades, 
or a Demoſthenes. But, on the other ſide, the leaſt re- 
flecting word let fall againſt the ele in general, was 
immediately caught up, and revenged upon the authors, 
however conſiderable for their quality or thcir merits. 
Whereas in England it is juſt the reverſe of all this. 
Here, you may lecurely diſplay your utmoſt rhetoric a- 
gainſt mankind, in the face of the world; tell them, 
7 hat all are gane aſtray; that there is none that dot 
geod, no not one; that we live in the very dregs of lime; 
that knavery and Atheiſm are epidemic as the pox; that 
honefly is fied with Aliræa; with any other common 
ous equally new and eloquent, which ate furnithed 
by the ſplendida bilis 1. And when you have done, the 
whole audience, far from being offended, ſhall return 
you thanks, as a deliverer of precious and uſeful truths. 
Nay farther, it is but to venture your lungs, and you 
may preach in Covent-garden againſt foppery and for- 


Plutaich. t Vid. Xenoph, + Hor. Sp/cen. 
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nication, and ſomething elſe; againſt pride, and diſſimu- 
lation, and bribery, at White-hall : yu may expoſe 
rapine and injuſtice in the inn of court chapel ; and in a 
city-pulpit, be as fierce as you pleaſe againſt avarice, hy- 
pocriſy, and extortion. It is but a gal bandied to and 
fro, and every man carrics a racket about him to ſtrike 
it from himſelf among the reſt of the company. But, 
on the other fide, whoever ſhould miſtake the nature of 
things fo far, as to drop but a fingle hint in public, 
how /uch a one ſtarved half the fleet, and half-poiſoned 
the reſt ; how uch @ one, from a true principle of ve 
and honour, pays no debts but for wenches and play ; how 
ſuch a one has got a clap, and runs out of his eſtate; how 
Paris, bribed by Juno and Venus“, loth to offend either 
party, ſlept out the whole cauſe on the bench; or, how 
ſuch an orator makes long ſpeeches in the ſenate with 
much thought, little ſenſe, and to no purpoſe : who- 
ever, I fay, ſhould venture to be thus particular, muſt 
expect to be impriſoned for ſcandalum magnatum ; to have 
challenges ſent him; to be ſued for defamation; and to be 
brought before the bar of the houſe. | 
But I forget that I am expatiating on a ſubject 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a talent nor 
an inclination for ſatire! On the other ſide, I am fo en- 
tirely fatisfied with the whole preſent procedure of human 
things, that I have been ſome years preparing materials' ” 
towards A paneg yric upon the wwarld ; to which I intended 
to add a ſecond part, intitled, 4 medeſt defence of the pro- 
ceedings of the rabble in all ages. Both theſe I had thoughts 
to publiſh, by way of appendix to the following trea- 
tiſe ; but, finding my common-place book fill much flow- 
er than I had reaſon to expect, I have choſen to defer 
them to another occaſion. Beſides, I have been unhappily 
prevented in that deſign by a certain domeſtic misfor- 
tune : in the particulars whereof, though it would be 
very ſeaſonable, and much in the modern way, to inform 
the gentle reader, and would alſo be of great aſſiſtance 


Juno and Venus, are money and a miſtreſs; very powerful 
bribes to a judge, if ſcandal ſays true. T remember ſuch reflections 
were caſt about that time, but I cannot fix the perſon intended here. 


towards 
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towards extending this pretace into the ſize now in 
» which by rule ought to be large, in proportion as 
the ſubſequent volume is ſmall; yet I ſhall now diſmiſs 
our impatient reader from any farther attendance at the 
| porch; and, having duly prepared his mind by a preli- 
minary diſcourſe | gladly introduce him to the ſub- 
lime myſteries that enſue, 
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SECT. I. 


The INTRODUCTIONF#4, 


HOEV ER hath an ambition to be heard 
in a croud, muſt preſs, and ſqueeze, and 
thruſt, and climb, with indefatigable pains, 
till he has exalted himſelf to a certain de- 

gree of altitude above thein. Now, in all aſſemblies, 
though you wedge them ever fo cloſe, we may obſerve this 


peculiar 


The Tale of Tub has made much noiſe in the world. It was 
one of Swift's carlieit performances, and has never been excelled in 
wit and ſpirit by his own, or any other pen. "The cenſurcs that 
have paſled upon it are various. The moit material of which were 
ſuch as reflected upon Dr Swift, in the character of a clergyman, and 
a Chriſtian. It has been one of the misfo! tunes attending Chriſtia- 
nity, that many of her ſons, from a mitlaken filial piety, have in- 
dulged themſelves in too teſtiained and tov meluncholy a way of think- 
ing. Can we wonder, then, if a book compoſed with all the force 

wit and humour, in derifion of ſacerdotal ryranvy, in ridicule cf 
grave hypocriſy, and in contempt of fi gmatic fliftcefs, ſhould be 
wilfully miſconſtrued by ſome p- rions, and ignorantly miſtaken by 
others, as a farcaſm and reflection upon the whole Chiiſtan clurch 2 
Swift's ungovernable ſpirit of irony, has ſomctimes carricd him into 
very unwarrantable flights of wit. In the ſty le of truth. I mull look 
upon the Tale cf a Tub, as no intended inſult againſt Chrittavity, but 
as a ſatire againſt the wild errors of the church of Rome. tue Gow and 
incomplete reformation of the Lutherans, and the abſurd and affect- 
ed zcal of the Preſbyterian Orrery. 

+ The utroduftion abuunds with wit and humour. But the au- 
thor never loſes the leaſt opportunity of venting bis Keenelt ſatire 
againſt Mr Dryden, and conicquently loads with infults tc greateſt, 
although the leaſt proſperous of our Engliſh pocts. Yet wiv can a+ 
void ſmiling, when he finds the Hind and Por. her as 0 complete abjlratt 
of /ixteen thouſand /choulmer, and when Tonimy Pets is ſuppoſed written 
by the ſame hand, as a ſupplement to the former ? I am willin 
to imagine, that Dryden, in ſome manner or other, had offended 
Swift, who, otherwiſe, 4 would have been more indulgent to 
the crrors of a man oppreſſed by poverty, driven on by party, and 

Vor. I. D 1 bewildered 
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peculiar property, that over their heads there is room 
enough; but how to reach it, is the difficult point; it 
being as hard to get quit of zumber, as of hell: 


evadere ad auras, 


Hoc opus, hic labor eft *. 
To this end, the philoſopher's way in all ages bas been 


by erecting certain edifices in the air. But, whatever 
practice and reputation theſe kind of ſtructures have for- 
merly poſſeſſod, or may {till continue in, not excepting 
even that of Socrates, when he was ſuſpended in a baſket 
to help contemplation; I think, with due ſubmiſſion, 
they ſeem to labour under two inconveniencies. Firſt, 
That the foundations being laid too bigh, they have 
been often out of fight, and ever out of hearing. Se- 
crondly, That the materials, being very tranſitory, have 
ſuifered much from inclemencies of air, eſpecially in 
theſe north-welt regions. 

Therefore, towards the juſt performance of this great 
work, there remain but three methods that I can 
think on; whereof the wiſdom of our anceſtors be- 
ing highly ſenſible, has, to encourage all aſpiring ad- 
venturers, thought fit to erect three wooden machines 
for the uſe of thoſe orators, who deſire to talk much 
without interruption. Theſe are, the puſprt, the ladder, 
and the fage itinerant. For, as to the bar, though it 
be compounded of the ſame matter. and deſigned for the 
ſame uſe, it cannot however be well allowed the ho- 
nour of a fourth, by reaſon of its level or interior fitua- 
tion, expoling it to perpetual interruption from collate- 
rals. Neither can the bench itſelf, though raiſed to a 
proper eminency, put in a beiter claim, whatever its 


bewildered by religion PurPalthongh our ſatirical author, now 
and then, may have mdulged hin fe'f in ime perſonal animoſr ies, or 
may have teken freedom net perfectly enn ſtent with that folemn 
decency which is required from 4 cle gyman; yet, throughout the 
whole picce there is @ vein of »1Gicule and good humour. that laughs 
pedantiy and -f#.ctuion 'nto the lowelt degree of contempt, and ex- 
poles the chatter of Peter and Ju in fuch a manner, as never 
will be forg'von, and never can bo anfucred. Orrery, 
But to return nd view the cheertul ſkies; 


In thus the talk and mighty labour lies. 
advocates 
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advocates inſiſt on. For, if they pleaſe to look into 
the original deſign of its erection, and the circumſtan- 
ces or adjuncts ſubſervient to that defign, they will ſoon 
acknowledge the preſent practice exactly correſpondent 
to the primitive inſtitution ; and both to anſwer the ety- 
mology of the name, which in the Phoenician tongue is 
2 woid of great ſigniſication, importing, if literally in- 
terpreted, the place of fleep ; but in common acceptation, 
a feat wwe'l boljiered and cuſbioucd, ſor the repeſe of old and 


gouty limbs: Senes ut in otia tuta recedant : Fortune being 


indebted to them this part of retaliation, that, as for- 
merly they have long zalked, whilſt others fept, fo now 
they may ſleep as long, whiltt others talk. | 

But it no other argument could occur, to exclude the 
bench and the ber from the liſt of oratorial machines, it 
were ſufficient, that the admiſſion of them would over- 
throw a number which I was reſolved to eſtabliſh, hat- 
ever argument it might coſt me ; in imitation of that 
prudent method oblerved by many other philoſophers 
and great clerks, whoſe chief art in diviſion has been 
to grow fond of ſome proper myſtical number, which 
their imaginations have rendered facred, to a depree, 
that they force common reaſon to find room for it in e- 
very part of nature; reducing, including, and adjuſt- 
ing every genus and ſpecies within that compaſs, by con- 
pling fome againſt their wills, and banifhing others at 
any rate. Now, among all the reſt, the profound num- 
ber THREE is that which hath moſt employed my 
ſublimeſt ſpeculations, nor ever without wonderful de- 
light. There is now in the preſs, and will be publiſhed 
next term, a panegyrical eſſay of mine upon this num- 
ber; wherein I have, by moſt convincing proofs, not 
only reduced the /e»/es and the elements under its banner, 
but brought over feveral deſerters from its two great ri- 
vals, SEVEN and NINE. 

Nov, the firſt of theſe oratorial machines in place, as 
well as dignity, is the zu/pit. Of pulpies there are in 


this iſland ſeveral forts; but 1 eſteem only that made of 


timber from the /y/va Caledenia, which agrees very well 
with our climate. If it be upon its decay, it is the 
better, both tor conveyance ot found, and for other rea- 
uns to be mentioned by and by. The degree of per- 
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fection in ſhape and ſize, I take to conſiſt in being ex- 
tremely narrow, with little ornament, and belt of all 


without a cover, (ior, by ancient rule, it ought to be 


the only uncovered we/el in every aſſenbly, where it is 
rightfully uſed) ; by which means, from its near reſem- 
blince to a pillory, it will ever have a mighty influence 
on human ears. 

Of /adders I need ſay nothing. It is obſerved by fo- 
reigners themſelves, to the honour of our country, that 
v2 excel all nations in our practice and underſtanding 
of this machine. The aſcending orators do not only 
oblige their audience in the agreeable delivery, but the 
whole world in the early publication of their ſpeeches; 
which I look upon as the choiceſt treaſury of our Bri- 
th eloquence, and whercof, I am informed, that wor- 
thy citizen and bookſeller, Mr John Dunton, hath made 
2 faithful and a painful collection, which he ſhortly de- 
ligus th publiſh in twelve volumes in folio, illuſtrated 
with copper-plates : A work highly uſeful and curious, 
and altogether worthy of ſuch a hand. 

The lalt engine of orators is the fage-itinerant *, e- 
rected with much ſagacity, l Zowe pluvio, in triviis et 
guadriviis . It is the great ſeminary of the two former, 
and its orators are ſometimes preterred to the one, ard 
!unetimes to the other, in proportion to their deſer- 
vings, there being a ſtrict and perpetual intercourſe be- 
ta cen all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is maniſeſt, that, for 
obtaining attention in public, there is of neceſlity re- 
quired a fupericr poſition of flace. But although this 
point be generally granted, yet the caule is little agreed 
in; and it ſeems to ime, that very tew philolophers have 
tallen into a true, natural folution of this pheancmenon. 
The deepeſt account, and the moſt fairly digeſted of any 
I have yet met with, is this, That air being a heavy 
body, and therefore, according to the lyitem of Epicu- 
rus I, continually deſcending, muſt needs be more fo, 


0 


when loaden and preſſed down by words; which are al- 


* Is the monnte*ark's face, whoſe orators the author determines 
either © the gallyir's or a c aienticle, 

+ In the open air, and in iii eets where the crcatelt reſort is. 

+ Lucret. lib, 2. \ 


ſo 
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fo bodies of much weight and pravity, as it is manife{t 
from thoſe deep iz:prefftons they make and leave upon us; 
and therefore muſt be delivered from a due altitude, or 
elle they will neither carry a good aim, nor fall down. 
with a fuſficient force. 

Corpoream quoque enim wocem conſtare fatendum eft, 

Et /onitum, guoniam poſſunt impellere ſenſus *. 

Lucr. lib. 4. 


And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, from a 
comiron obſervation, that, in the ſeveral aſſemblies of 
theſe orators, nature itſelf hath in{trved the hearers to 
ſtand with their mouths open, and ercted parallel to 
the horizon, lo as they may be interſected by a perpen- 
dicular line from the zenith to the centre of the earth. 
In which poſition, it the audicnce be well compact, 
every one carries home a ſhare, and little or nothing 
is loſt. 

I confeſs, there is ſomething yet more refined in the 
contrivance and ſtructure of our modern theatres. For, 
firſt, the pit is ſunk below the ftage, with due regard 
to the inſtitution above deduced ; that whatever weighty 
matter ſhall be delivered thence, whether it be lead or 
gel, may tall plum into the jaus of certain itics, as I 
think thev are called, which ttand ready opened to de- 
vour them. Then, the bores are built round, and rai- 
ſed to a level with the ſcene, in deference to the ladies; 
becauſe that large portion of wit, laid out in raiſing 
prurienees and protuberances, is obſerved to run much 
upon a line, and ever in a circle. The whinivg paſ- 
ſions, and little ſtarved conceits, are gently wafted up, 
by their own extzæme levity, to the middle region; and 
there ax, and are frozen by the trigid unde: ſtandings of 
the mhabitants. Bombaitry and buffoonry, by nature 
lofty and light, ſoar bigheit of all; and would be loſt in 
the roof, it the prudent architect had not with much 
foreſight contrived for them a fourth place, called he 
tat el ve penny gallery, aud there planted a fuitable co- 
lony, who greedily intercept them in their paſſage. 


* *Tis certain then, that dice that thus can weund, 
Is all material; bady every ſound. 
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Now, this phyſico- logical ſcheme of oratorial recep- 
tacles or machines, contains a great myſtery ; being a 
type, a ſign, an emblem, a ſhadow, a ſymbol, bearing 
analogy to the ſpacious commonwealth of writers, and 
to thoſe methods by which they muſt exalt themſelves 
to a certain eminency above the interior world. By the 
' pulpit are adumbrated the writings of our modern ſaints 
in Great Britain, as they have fpiritualiſed and refined 
them from the droſs and groſſneſs of en and Lamar 
reaſin. The matter, as we have ſaid, is of rotten 
wood ; and that upon two conſiderations; becaule it is 
the quality of rotten wood to give light in the dark : 
and, ſecondly, becauſe its cavitics are full of worms; which 
is a type with a pair of handles“, having a reſpe& to 
the two principal qualifications of the orator, and the 
two different fates attending upon his works. 

The Jade is an adequate ſymbol of 7a&ion, and of 
fretry ; to both of which fo noble a number of authors 
are indebted ior their fame. Of fadtion +, becauſe “ 

— * 
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111 8. Wo Or poetry, 
becauſe its orators do ferorare with a ſong; and, be- 
cauſe climbing up by flow degrees, Fate is ſure to turn 
them oF betore they can reach within many ſteps of the 
top; and becauſe it is a preferment attained by tranſ- 
terring of propriety, nd a confounding of eam and tuum. 

Under the /fage-itinerant are couched thoſe produc - 
tions deſigned for the pleaſure and delight of mortal 
man; fuck as, Srxpemny a. th of awit, Weſiminſier drot- 
lies, Delithiful tales, Complete jeſters, and the like; by 
vieh the writers of and for GRUB. STREET have 


% 

The two principal qualtfic»tions of a fanatic preacher. are, his 
ard light, and lis kad full of maggots; and the two different 
ties of hit vw ugs ere, to he Furnt or worm eaten. 

+ Feng is pretended] a deftét in the manuſcript; and this is very 
Freanent with Ou author. Ether when he thinks he cannot ſay any 
(ng worth readirg; or when he Fas no mind to enter on the ſub- 
joerg Or Her it is à watter of lutte nioment ; or perhaps to amuſe 
Ins teuer. v hercof Le 15 trequcntij very tond ; on, laitly, with ſome 
LACTIC, itenticn. 
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in theſe latter ages ſo nobly triumphed over /e; have 
clipped his wings, parcd his nails, filed his teeth, turned 
back his hour-glaſs, blunted his ſithe, and drawn the 
hobnails out of his ſhoes. It is under this claſs I have 
preſumed to lit my preſent treatile, being juſt come 
trom having the honour conferred upon me, to be ad- 
opted a meinber of that iiJuſtrious traternity. 

Now, I am not unaware, how the productions of the 
Grab-ſtreet brotherhood have of late years fallen under 
many prejudices ; nor how it has been the perpetual em- 
ployment of two junior ſtart-up focieties, to ridicule 
them and their authors, as unworthy their c{tabliſhed 
poſt in the commonwealth of wit and learning. Their 
own conlciences will eaſily inform them, whow I mean. 
Nor has the world been fo negligent a looker-on, as not 
to obſerve the continual efforts made by the ſocie ies of 
Greſham * and of Will's + to edify a name and repu- 
tation upon the ruin of OURS. And this is yet a 
more fecling grief to us, upon the regards of tender- 
nels as well as of juſtice, when we reflect on their pro- 
ccedings not only as unjult, but as ungratetul, unduti- 
tul, and unnatural. For how can it be torgot By the 
world, or themſelves, to ſay nothing of our own re- 
cords, which are full and clear in the point, that they 
both are ſeminaries, not only of our planting, but our 
watering too? Tam informed, our two rivals have lately 
made an offer to enter into the liſts with united forces, 
and challenge us to a compariſon of bo:ks, both as to 
weight and number. In return to which, with licence 
from our preſident, I humbly offer two auſwers. Firſt, 
we ſay, the propoſal is like that which Arch;medes made 
upon a ſmaller affair 4, including an impollibility in the 
practice; for here can they find ſcales of capacity e- 
nough for the firſt, or an arithmetician of capacity enough 
for the ſecond ? Secondly, we are ready to accept the 
challenge; but with this condition, that a third indif- 


* Greſham college was the place where the Royal ſociety then 
met, from whence they removed to Crane-covrt in Fleet {treet, 

T Vill's caſechonſe in Covent-garden was f xmerly the place where 
the poets uſually met; which, though it be yet treth 10 memory, in 
lome years may be forgotten, an+ want this explanation. 
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ferent perſon be aſſigned, to whoſe impartial judgment 
it ſhould be left to decide, which fociety each book, trea- 
tile, or pamphlet, do moſt properly belong to. This 
point, God knows, is very far from being fixed at pre- 
tent: for we are ready to produce a catalogue of ſome 
thouſands, which in all common juſtice ought to be in- 
titled to our fraternity, but by the revolted and new- 
fanpled writers moſt perfidiouly aſcribed to the others. 
Upon all which, we thiak it very unbecoming our pru- 
dence, that the determination ſhould be remitted to the 
authors themſelves; when our adverſaries, by briguing 
and caballing, have cauſed fo univerſal a defection from 
us, that the greateſt pact of our fociety bath already de- 
ſerted to them, and our neareſt friends begin to ſtaud 
aloof, as if they were halt-aſhamed to own us. 

This is the utmoſt I am authoriſed to ſay, upon fo un- 
grateful and melancholy a ſubject; becauſe we are ex- 
treme unwilling to influme a controverſy, whoſe conti- 
nuance may be to fatal to the intereſts ot us all; deſiring 
much rather that things be amicably compoled : and we 
ſhall fo far advance on our fide, as to be ready to re- 
ceive the two fredigals with open arms, whene ver they 
ſhall think fit to return from their Yσπ and their Far- 
lots; which, I think, from the preſent ccurſe of their 
ſtudies , they moſt properly may be ſaid to be engaged 
in; and, like an indulgent parent, continge to them 
our affection and our blething. 

But the greateſt maim given to that general reception 
which the wiitings of our fociety have formerly recei- 
ved, * to the tranſitory ſtate of all ſublunary 
things hath been a foperficial vein among many read- 
ers of the preſent age, who will by no means be per ſua- 
ded to inſſ ect beyond the ſurface and the rind of things: 
Whereas, wi/dem is a fox, who, after long hunting, will 
at laſt coſt you the pains to dig out: it is a cheeſe, 
which, by how much the richer, has the thicker, the 
homelicr, and the coarſer coat; and whereof, to a judi- 
cious palate the maggots are the beſt : it is a 4 prfet, 
wherein the deeper you go, you will find it the ſuecter. 
Wiſdom is a hen, whole caclllag we mult value and con- 


Vutuoſo experiments, and modern comedics. £4 
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ſider, becauſe it is attended with an egg. But, then, 
laſtly, it is a aut, which, unleſs you chuſe with judg- 
ment, m iy coſt you a tooth, and pay you with nothing 
but a worm. In conſequence of theſe momentous truths, 
the Grubzan ſages have always choſen to convey their 
precepts and their arts ſhut up within the vehicles of 
types and fables ; which baving been perhaps more care- 
ful and curious in adoruing, than was altogether necef- 
ſary, it has fared with theie vehicles, after the uſual fate 
of coaches over-tinely paiuted and gilt, that the tran- 
fitory gazers have fo dazzled their eyes, and filled their 
imaginations with the outward luſtre, as neither to re- 
gard or conſider the perſon or the parts of the owner with- 
in: A misfortune we undergo with iomewhat leſs re- 
luctancy, becaule it has been common to us with Pytha- 
goras, fop, Socrates, and other of our predeceſſors. 

However, that neither the world, nor ourſelves, may 
any longer fuffer by ſuch miſunderſtandings, I have beca 
prevailed on, after much importunity from my triends, 
to travel in a complete and laborious diſſertation upon 
the prime productions of our ſociety ; which, beſides their 
beautiful externals for the gratification of ſuperficial read- 
ers, have darkly and deeply couched under them the 
moſt finiſhed and refined ſyſtems of all ſciences and arts; 
as I do not doubt to lay open by untwiſting or unwind- 
ing, and either to draw up by exantlation, or diſplay 
by inciſion. 

This great work was entered upon ſome years ago by 
one cf our molt eminent members. He began with the 
| biſtory of Reynard the fox *® ; but neither lived to pu- 
bliſh his effay, nor to proceed farther in fo uſetul an at- 
tempt; which is very much to be lamented, becauſe the 
d:icovery he wade, and communicated with his friends, 
is no univerſally received; nor do I think, any of the 
learned will difoute that famous treatiſe to be a com- 
p:&e body of civil knowledge, and the reve/ation, or ra- 
ther the apocaiip/e of all ſtate-arcana. But the progreſs 
I have made is much greater, having already finiſhed my 


The author ſcems here to be miſtaken; for I have ſeen a Latin 
etiam of Revnard the fox above a hundred years old, which I take 
to be the original; ſor the reſt, it has been thought by many people 
to coutan lome ſatirical deſign in it, | 
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annotations upon ſeveral dozens ; from ſome of which 
I ſhall impart a few hints to the candid reader, as far as 
will be neceſſary to the concluſion at which I aim. 

The firſt piece I have handled, is that of Tom Thumb, 
whoſe author was a Pythagorean philoſopher. This 
dark treatiſe contains the whole ſcheme of the zetem- 
phichofis, deducing the progreſs of the toul through all her 
ſtages. 

The next is Dr Fau//us, penned by Artepliius, an au- 
thor bone nets, and an adeptus. He publiſhed it in the 
nine-hundredth-eighty-tourth year of his age . This 
writer proceeds wholly by remcrudation, or in the via 
tumida : and the marriage between Fauſtus and Helen 
does moſt conſpicuouſly dilucidate the fermeuting of the 
male and female dragon. 

Whittingtin and his cat is the work of that myſterious 
Rabbi, Jehuda Hannah ; containing a defence of the 
Gemara of the Jeruſalem Miſna , ald its juſt preference 
to that of Babylon, contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

The Hind and Panther. his is the maſter- piece of a 
famous writer now living f, intended for a complete 
abſtract of fixteen thouſand ſchoolmen from Scotus to 
Bellarmin. 

Tommy Pots. Another piece ſuppoſed by the ſame hand, 
by way of ſupplement to the former. 

The wiſe men of Goatham, cum appendice. This is a 
treatiſe of immenſe erudition ; being the great original 
and fountain of thoſe arguments, bandied about both in 
France and England, for a juſt detence of the moderns 
learning and wit againſt the preſumption, the pride, and 
Tgnorance of the azcients. This unknown author hath 
ſo exhauſted the ſubje&, that a penetrating reader will 
eaſily diſcover whatever hath been written ſince upon 
that diſpute to be little more than repetition. An 


* The chymiſts iay of bim in their books, that he prolonged his 
life to a thoutand years, and then died voluntarily. He 

+ The Cem is the decillon, explanation, or interpretation of 
the Jewiſh rabbies: and the A. #/.4 is properly the cedꝭ or budy ut the 
Jewith civil or com mon law. Hawke), 

$ Fiz. in the 1698, 
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abſtract of this treatiſe hath been lately publiſhed by a 
cor th member of our fociet y . 
Theſe notices may ſerve to give the learned reader an 
idea, as well as a taſte, what the whole work is like - 
ly to produce ; wherein I have now altogether circum- 
ribed my thoughts and my ſtudies ; and, if I can bri 
it to 4 perfection before I die, ſhall reckon I have wel 
employed the poor remains of an unfortunate lite +. 
Tais indeed is more than I can juſtly expect from a quill 
worn to the pith in the ſervice of the ſtate, in pro's and 
can g upon Popifh plats, and meal-tubs . and exclufron-bills, 
and paſſive obedience, and addreſſes of lives and fortunes ; 
and prerogative, and property, and liberty of conſcience, 
and letters to a friend: from an underſtanding and a con- 
ſcience thread-bare and ragged with perpetual turn- 
ing; from a head broken in a hundred places by the ma- 
lignants of the oppoſite factions; and from a body ſpent 
with poxes ill cured, by truſting to bawds and ſurgeons, 
who, as it afterward: appeared, were profeſſed enemies 
to me and the government, and revenged their party's 
quarrel upon my noſe and ſnins. Fourſcore and eleven 
pamphlets have I written und-r three reigns, and for the 
ſervice of fix and thirty factions. But, finding the 
ſtate has no tarther occaſion for me and my ink, I retire 
willingly to draw it ont into ſpeculations more beco- 
ming a philofopher ; having, to my unſpeakable com- 
fort, paſſed a long lite with a conſcience void of offence. 
But to return: I am aſſured from the reader's can- 
dor, that the brief ſpecimen I have given, will eafily 
clear all the reſt of our fociety's productions from an a- 
ſperſion grown, as it is manifeſt, out of envy and igno- 
rance, That they are of little farther ule or value to 
mankind beyond the common entertainments of their 
wit and their ſtyle ; for theſe I am ſure have never yet 


* This I ſuppoſe to be underſtood of Mr Wotton's diſcourſe of 
ancient and modern learning | 

Here the author ſeems to perſ mate L'Eſtrange, Dryden, and 
ſome others, who, after having paſſed their lives in vices, faction, 
and falſch od, have the impudence to talk of merit, and innocence, 
and ſufferings, | | 

t In Ki g Charles II. 's time, there was an account of a Presbyte- 
lot, found in a tub, which theu made much noiſe. 
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been diſputed by our keeneſt adverſaries: in both which, 
as well as the more profound and myſtical part, I have 
throughout this treatiſe cloſely followed the moſt ap- 
plauded originals. And to render all complete, I have, 
with much thought and application of mind, fo ordered, 
that the chief title prefixed to it, I mean, that under 
which I deſign it ſhall paſs in the common converſations 
of court and town, is modelled exactly after the manner 

uliar to our fociety. | 

I confeſs to have been ſomewhat liberal in the buſineſs 
of titles , having oblerved the humour of multiplying 
them to bear great vogue among certain writers, whom 
I exceedingly reverence. And indeed it ſeems not un- 
reaſonable, that books, the children of the brain, ſhould 
have the honour to be chriſtened with variety of names, 
as well as other infants of quality. Our famous Dry- 
den has ventured to proceed a point farther, endeavour- 
ing to introduce allo a multiplicity of godfathers + ; 
which is an improvement of much more advantage, upon 
a very ohvious account. It is a pity this admirable in- 
vention has not been better cultivated, fo as to grow by 
this time into general iwitation, when ſuch an authori- 
ty ſerves it for a precedent. Nor have my endeavours 
been wanting to ſecond fo uſeful an example: but it 
ſeems, there is an unhappy expence uſually annexed to 
the calling of a godfather, which was clearly out of my 
head, as it is very reaſonable to believe. Where the 
pinch lay, I cannot certainly affum; but having em- 
ployed a world of thoughts and pains to ſplit my trea- 
tiſe into forty ſections, and having intreated forty lords 
of my acquaint-nce, that they would do me the honour 
to ſtand, they all made it a matter of conſcience, and 
ſent me their excules. 


The title-page in the original was fo torn, that it was not poſſi- 
ble to recover leveral titles, which the «uthor here ſpeaks of. 

See Nirgil tranſlated, c. He dedicated the different parts of 
Virgil to ditlerent patrons. 
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Nee upon a time, there was a man who had three 

ſons by one wife“, and all at a birth; neither 

could the midwife tell certainly which was the eldeſt. 

Their father died while they were young ; and upon his 
dea thbed, calling the lads to him, ſpoke thus. 

Sons, Becauſe 1 have purchaſed us eftate, nor wvas born to 
any, I have long conſidered of ſome goed ligacies to bequeath 
you; and at laſt, wwith much care as well as expence, have 
provided each of you (here they are) a new coat f. Now, 
von are to undes land, that theſe coats have tewo wirtnes con- 
tained in them. One is, that, with good wearing, they ail 
laſt yu freſh and found as ling as you live. The other is, that 
they ærill grow in the ſame proportion with your bodies, 
lengthening and widening of themſelves, fo as to be always fit. 
Here, let me ſee them an you before I die. So, wery ærell; 
pray, children, <ear them clean, and bruſh them often. You 
vill find in my will | (here it is) full infiructiaus in e- 
very particular concerning the wearing and management of 
your coats; wherein you muſt be very exact, to avid the pe- 
nalties I have appointed for every trumſgreſſion or neglect, up- 
en which your future furtunes will entire! depend. I have 
alſo commanded in my will, that you fpouid live together in 
one houſe, lige brethren and friends; for then you will be ſure 
t thrive, and nit otherxiſe. 


* By theſe three ſons, Peter, Martin, and Jack; Popery, the 
Church of England, and our Protetlant Diſlenters are deſigned. /. 
Matton. ' | 

In the character of Peter, we ſee the Pope, ſcated on his pontiſical 
throne, and adorned with his triple crown. In the picture of Mar. 
tu, we view Laber and the full reformers. And in the deſcription 
of Fuck, we benold Jobu Caliu and his diſciples. The author's ar- 
rows are Chictly divetted againtt Peter and 74k. ho Martin he ſhews 
all the indulgence that lic laws of allegory will perit Orrery. 

+ By his coats, which he gave iz fons, the garments of the Iſrae- 
lites. . "ton | 

An error (with ſubmiſſion; of the learned commentator ; for by the 
coats are meant the doctrine and faith of Chrijti.nity, by the wiſdom 
of the divine founder, fitted to all times, places, and circumitances. 
L 11m9:8. 

The New Teſtament. 
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Here the ſtory ſays, this good father died, and the 
three ſons went all together to ſeek their fortunes. # 

I ſhall not trouble you with recounting what adven- 
tures they met for the firſt ſeven years, any farther than 
by taking notice, that they caretully obſerved their fa- 


ther's will, and kept their coats in very good order; 


that they travelled through ſeveral countries, encoun- 
tered a reaſonable quantity of giants, and flew certain 
dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for producing 
themſelves, they came up to town, and fell in love with 
the ladies; but eſpecially three, who about that time 
were in chief reputation; the Ducheſs d' Argent, Ma- 
dame de Grands Titres, and the Counteſs d'Orgueil “. 
On their firſt appearance, our three adventurers met with 
a very bad reception; and ſoon with great ſagacity 
gueſſing out the reaſon, they quickly began to improve 
in the good qualities of the town. They writ, and 
rallied, and rhymed, and ſung, and ſaid, and ſaid no- 
thing; they drank, and fought, and whored, and flept, 
and {wore, and took ſnuft; they went to new plays on 
the firſt night, haunted the chocolate-houſes, beat the 
watch, lay on bulks, and got claps ; they bilked hack- 
ney-coachmen, ran in debt with ſhopkeepers, and lay 
with their wives; they Killed bailiffs, kicked fidlers 
down ſtairs, eat at Locket's, loitered at Will's ; they 
talked of the drawing-room, and never came there ; 
dined with lords they never ſaw ; whiſpered a ducheſs, 
and ſpoke never a word; expoſed the {crawls of their 
laundreſs for billetdoux of quality; came ever juſt 
from court, and were never ſeen in it; attended the levee 
Jab dio ; got 2 liſt of peers by heart in one company, and 
with great familiarity retailed them in another. Above 
all, they conſtantly attended thoſe committees of ſcna- 
tors, who are ſilent in the houſe, and loud in the coffeehouſe ; 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of poli- 
tics; and are encompaſſed with a ring of diſciples, 
who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. The 

Their miſtreſſes are, the Ducheſs d'Argent, Mademoiſelle de 
Grands Titres, and the Counteſs d'Orgueil ; i. e. covetouſneſs, ambi- 


tion, and pride; which were the three great vices that the ancient fa- 
thers inveighed 2gaint, as the ficit corruptions of Chrittauity. J/. 5. 
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three brothers had acquired forty other qualifications of 
the like ſtamp, too tedious to recount ; and, by conſe- 
quence, were juſtly reckoned the moſt accompliſhed per- 
ſons in the town. But all would not ſuffice, and the la- 
dies aforeſaid continued till inflexible. To clear up 
which difficulty, I muſt, with the reader's good leave 
and patience, have recourſe to ſome points of weight, 
which the authors of that age have not ſufficiently illu- 
ſtrated. 

For about this time it happened, a ſect aroſe, whoſe 
tenets obtained aud ſpread very far, eſpecially in the 


grand monde, and among every body of good faſhion “. 


They worſhipped a fort of idol t, who, as their doc- 
triae delivered, did daily create men by a kind of ma- 
nufactory operation. This zd they placed in the high- 
eſt parts of the houſe, on an altar erected about three 


foot. He was fhewn in the poſture of a Perſian Emperor, 


fitting on a ſuperficies, with his legs interwoven under 
him. This god had a gos for his enſign ; whence it is, 
that ſome learned men pretend to deduce his original 
from Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left hand, beneath the 
altar, he/l ſeemed to open, and catch at the animals 
the idol was creating: to prevent which, certain of his 
priefts hourly flung in pieces of the uninformed maſs or 
lubſtance, and ſometimes whole limbs already enliven- 
ed; which that horrid gulf infatiably ſwallowed, ter- 
rible to behold. The geo/e was allo held a ſubaltern di- 
vinity, or deus minorum gentium ; before whole ſhrine was 
ſacriſiced that creature, whoſe hourly food is human 
gore, and who is in ſo great renown abroad for being 
the delight and favourite of the Agyptian Cercopithe- 
cus f. Millions of theſe animals were cruelly ſlaughtered 
every day, to appeaſe the hunger ot that conſuming dei- 
ty. The chief idel was allo worſhipped as the inventor 
of the yard and zceale ; whether as the god of ſeamen, or 


on account of certain other myſtical attributes, hath 
not been ſufficicntly cleared. 


* Thug is an occaſional ſatire upon dreſs and faltion, in order to 


introduce what follows, 
+ By this ide is meant a tailor. 
+ The Agyptians worſhipped a monkey; which animal is very 
fond of eating lice, ſtyled here creatures that feed on human gore. 
E 2 The 
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The worſhippers of this deity had alſo a ſyſtem of 
their belief, which ſcemed to turn upon the following 
tundamentals. They held the univerſe to be a large ſuit 
ef chaths, which ix<efts every thing: that the earth is 
invo?oT ly the air; the air is iaveſied by the ſtars; and 
the ſtars are indie by the frimum mobile. Look on 
this globe of earth, you will find it to be a very com- 
plete and faſhionable dre. What is that which ſome 
call /2»d, but a fine coat faced with green? or the ſea, 
but a waiſtcoaft of water-tabby ? Proceed to the parti- 
cular works of the creation, you will find how curious 


yourneyman Nature hath been, to trim up the vegetable 


bezux : obſerve how ſparkiſh a periwig adorns the head 
of a beech, and what a finc doublet of white fattin is 
worn by the birch. To conclude from all, what is man 
kimfelf but a micra-ccat “; or rather a complete ſuit of 
cloaths, with all its trimmings? As to his body, there can 
be no difpute. But examine even the acquirements 
of his mind, you will find them all contribute in 
their order towards furniſhing out an exact dreſs. Lo in- 
{tance no more; is not religion a cloak; honeſty a pair 
of foes, worn out in the dirt; ſelf-love a furtout ; vani- 
ty a Hirt; and conſcience a fair of breeches, which, 
though a cover for lewdnels as well as naſtineſs, is eaſily 
{pt down for the ſervice of both ? 

Thele poflulata being admitted, it will follow in due 
courſe of reaſoning, that thoſe beings which the world 
calls improperly /uits if cloaihs, are in reality the moit 
reſined ſpecies of animals; or, to proceed higher, that 
they are rational creatures, or men. For is it not 
manifeſt, that they I've, ard move, and talk, and per- 
torm all other offices of human lue? Are not beauty, 
and wit, and mien, and breeding, their inſeparable pro— 
prietics ? In ſhort, we free nothing but them, hear no- 
thing but them. Is it no: they who wall: the ſtreets, fill 
up faritament —, coffee , tlay——, bare brujes & It is 
true indeed, that theſe animnals, which are vulgarly call- 
ed /aits of clraths, or drefes, do, according to certain 
compoſitions, receive different appellations. If one of 


* Alluding to the word icracs i, or a little world, as man hath 


been called by philoſophers, 


then 
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them be trimmed up with a gold chain, and a red gown, 
and a white rod, and a preat horſe, it is called a Lord 
Mayor ; if certain ermins and furs be placed in a certain 
poſition, we ſtyle them a Judge; and fo, an apt con- 
junction of lawn and black fattin, we intitle a Bihap. 
Others of theſe profeſſors, though agreeing in the 
main ſyſtem, were yet more refined upon certain branch- 
es of it; and held, that man was an animal com- 
pounded of two die, the natural and the celeſtial ſuit ; 
which were the body and the, foul; that the foul was 
the outward, and the body the inward cloathing ; that 
the latter was ex traduce, but the former of daily crea- 
tion and circumfuſion. This laſt they proved by 
ſcripture; becaule in them <ve lice, and move, and have 
our being : as likewiſe by philoſophy ; becauſe they are 
all in all, and all in every part. Beſides, faid they, ſe- 
parate theſe two, and you will find the body to be only 
a fenſclefs unſavoury carcaſe. By all which it is mani- 
feit, that the outward dreſs muſt needs be the foul. 
To this ſyſtem of religion were tagged ſeveral ſubal- 
tern doctrines “, which were entertained with great 
vogue ; as, particularly, the faculties of the mind were 
deduced: by the learned among them in this manner. 
' Embroidery was ſicer wit; gold fringe was agreeably 
converſation ; gold lace was repartee; a huge long peri. 
wig was Furr; and a cat full of poavder was very 


* The firſt part of the tale, is the hiſtory of Peter. Thereby Popery 
is expoſed, Every body knows, the Papyis have made great additions 
to Chriſtianity ; that indeed is the great exception which the church 
of England makes againſt them: 2ccordingly Peter begins his pranks 
with adding a ſb:uider-kng; to his coat. WW. Wetton. 

"The aCtiuns of Peter are the actions of a man intoxicated with 
pride, power, rage, tyranny, and ſelt-conceit. I heſe paſſions are placed 
in the moſt ridiculous light : and the effects of them ꝓ oduce to us the 
tenets and doEtrines of papal Rome, ſuch as purgatory, penance, i- 
mages, indulgences, auricular confeſſion, tranſubſtantiation, and thoſe 
dreadful moniters, the pontifical bulls, which, according to this lu - 
dicrous author, derived their original from the famous bulls of Col- 
chis, deſcribed by Ovid. 

Terribiles vaitus, prefixaque cornua ferro ; 

Pulverenmque ſolum pede pulſavere biſulco ; | 

Famiſici ue locum mugitibus implevere, Met. I. vii. Y 112. 

ö Orrery. 
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good raillery. All which required abundance of fineſſe 
and delicateſſ to manage with advantage, as well as a 
ſtr:& obſervance after times and faſhions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collected out of 
ancient authors this ſhort ſummary of a body ot philoſo- 
phy and divinity ; which ſeems to have been compoſed 
by a vein and race of thinking, very different from any 
other ſyſtems, either ancient or modern. And it was not 
merely to entertain or ſatisfy the reader's curioſity, but 
rather to give him light into ſeveral circumſtances of the 
following itory ; that, knowing the ſtate of diſpoſitions 
and opinions in an age fo remote, he may better com- 
preheud thole great events which were the iſſue of 
them. I advite therefore the courteous reader, to peruſe, 
with 4 world of application, again and again, whate- 
ver | have written upon this matter. And leaving theſe 


broken ends, | carefully gather up the chief thread of 


wy {tory, and proceed. 

Thele opinions theretore were fo univerſal, as well as 
the practices of them, among the retined part of court 
and town, that our three brother-adventurers, as their 
circum{tances then ſtood, were ſtrangely at a loſs. For, 
au the one ſide, the three ladies they addreſſed them- 
leives to, whom we have named already, were ever at the 
very top of theiathion, and abhorred all that were below 
it but the breadth of a hiir. On the other fide, their 
tather's will was very precilc; and it was the main pre- 
cept in it, with the greateſt penalties 2nnexed, not to 
ad to, or diminih trom their coats, one thread, without 
i politive command in the will. Now, the coats their 
tatzer had left them, were, it is true, of very good 


cluth; and, beides, fo neatly fown, you would ſwear 


they were all of a piece; but at the ſame time very plain, 
and nh little or no ornament “. And it happened, that, 


II deſeription of the cloth of which the coat was made, has a 
lerther mean.rg than the words may ſcem to import: The coats 
their bather rat left them, were of very good cloth; and, beſides, 
© fo newly wn, you would ſucar they were all of a piece; but at 
+ Pie (ane ume very plain, with little or no ornathent.” This is 
the wit npuiling character of the Chiiſtian religion. Chriſliaua reli- 


„ 4 ict! of „ger, was Ammianus Nlarcellinus's deſcription of it, 


ho was kimicltia Heathen, - '. Mitten. 


before 


* 
-” 
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before they were a month in town, great /oulder- 
knots came up * : ſtrait all the world was foulder-knots ; 


no approaching the ladies ruelles, without the quota of 
houlder-knots, That fellow, cries one, has no 


3 
auhere is his ſpoulder-knot ? Our three brethren ſoon diſ- 


covered their want by fad experience, meeting in their 
walks with forty mortifications and indignities. Ifthey 
went to the playhouſe, the door-keeper ſhewed them in- 
to the twelve-penny gallery. If they called a boat, 
fays a waterman, I am firſt ſcullcer. It they —_ to 
the Re to take a bottle, the drawer would cry, Friend, 
ave /ell no ale. If they went to viſit a lady, a footman 
met them at the door, with Pray, ſend up your meſſage. In 
this unhakpy caſe they went immediately to conſult their 
father's will; read it over and over, but not a word of 
the /eoulder-knot. What ſhould they do? What temper 
ſhould they find? Obedience was abſolutely neceſſary, 
and yet ir- Acts appeared extremely requiſite. Af 
ter much thought, one of the brothers, who happened 
to be more b;:4-/earned than the other two, faid, he had 
found an expedient. I 7s true, ſaid he, there is nothing 
here in this will, totidem verbis , making mention of 
ſhoulder-knots : but 1 dare conjecture, ace may find them 
incluſive, or totidem ſy llabis. This diſtinction was im- 
mediately approved by all; and fo they fell again to 
examine. But their evil ſtar had fo directed the matter, 
that the firſt ſyllable was not to be found in the whole 
writing. Upon which diſappointment, he who found 
the former evaſion, took heart, and ſa d, Brothers, there 
1s yet hopes; for though awe cannot find them tot idem ver- 
bis, zor totidem ſyllabis, I dare engage wwe ſpall make them 
cut tertio modo, er totidem literis. This dilcovery was 
allo highly commended : upon which they fell once more 


* By this is underſtood the firſt introducivg of pageantry, and un- 
neceſſary ornaments in the church, ſuch as were neither for conve- 
nicnce nor edification; as a ſhcz:!d.r kuat, in which there is neither ſym- 
inetry nor ule, 

+ When the Papiſts cannot find any thing which they want in 
ſcripture, they go to oral traiti-n. Thus Peter is introduced diſſa- 
ti, fied with the tedious way of locking for all the letters of any word, 
which he has occaſion for iu the will; when neither the conſtituent 


iyilables, nor much leſs the whole word, were there in terminis. W. 
Fottan, 


to 
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to the ſcrutiny, and picked out S, H, O, U, L, D, E, R; f 


when the ſame planet, enemy to their repoſe, had won- 
derfully contrived, that a K was not to be found. Here 
was a weighty difficulty! But the diſtinguiſhing bro- 
ther, for whom we ſhall hereafter find a name, now 
his hand was in, proved, by a very good argument, that 
K was a modern illegitimate letter, unknown to the 
learned ages, nor any where to be found in ancient ma- 
nuſcripts. *© Tis true” (faid he) “ the word Calende 
% hath in Q. V. C. “been ſometimes written with a 
& K; but erroneouſly; for in the belt copies it has been 


ce ever ſpelt with a C. And, by conſequence, it was a 


ce groſs miſtake in our language to ſpell ot with a K; 
but that from henceforward he would take care it 
* ſhould be written with a C.“ Upon this all farther 
difficulty vaniſhed ; Soulder-Inats were made clearly out 
to be jure paterus; and our three gentlemen ſwaggered 
with as large and as flaunting ones as the belt. 

But as human happineſs is of a very ſhort duration, 
ſo in thoſe days were human faſhions, upon which it en- 


tirely depends. Shoulder-knots had their time; and we 


mult now imagine them in their decline: for a certain 
lord came juſt from Paris, with fifty yards of go/d-lace 
upon his coat, exactly trimmed after the court-taſhion 
of that month. In two days all mankind appeared cloſed 
up in bars of ga/d-lace f. W hoever durſt peep abroad with- 
out his complement of gol lace, was as ſcandalous as 
a „and as ill received among the women. What 
ſhould our three knights do in this momentous affair ? 
They had ſufficiently ſtrained a point already, in the at- 
fair of foulder-knots. Upon recourſe to the will, no- 
thing appcared there but allum filentium. That of the 
ſhoulder- knots was a looſe, flying, circumſtantial point; 
but this of go/a-/ace ſeemed too conſiderable an altera- 
tion without better warrant ; it did aliguo modo efjentie 
atherere, and therefore required a poſitive precept. But 
about this time it fell out, that the learned brother a- 
forelaid had read Arifteteli; dialectica; and eſpecially that 
0 


* Quibuſdam veteribus codicibus : Some ancient manuſcripts. 
| I cannot tell, whether the author means any new innovation by 
this word, or whether it be only to introduce the new methods of 
forcing and perverting ſcripture, 
wonderful 


7 
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wonderful piece de interpretatiore, which has the faculty 
of teaching its readers to find out a —— in every 
thing but itſelf; like commentators on the Revelations, 
who proceed prophets without underſtanding a ſyllable 
of the text. Brothers, ſaid he, you are to be informed, 
that of wills duo ſunt genera, nuncupatory * and ſcriptory. 
That in the ſcriptory wrill here befere us, there is no precept 
or mention about gela-lace, conceditur : but, ſi idem affir- 
metur de nuncupatoria, negatur. For, brethers, if you 
remember, aue heard a fellow ſay, when we were boys, that 
he heard my father's man ſay, that he heard my father ſay, 
that he would adviſe his ſons te get gold-lace on their coats, 
as ſoon as ever they could procure money to buy it. By G— 
that is wery true, cries the other; { remember it perfectly 
«vill, aid the third. And fo, without more ado, they 
got the largeſt go/d-lace in the pariſh, and walked about 
as ſine as lords. 

A while after, there came up, all in faſhion, a pretty 
fort of fame-coloured ſattin F for linings; and the mercer 
brought a pattern of it immediately to our three gentle- 
men: Anu pleaſe your I onſbi pas, (aid he, my Lord C—, and 
Sir J. W. had linings out of this wery piece laſt night. It 
takes xvenderfully ; and I fall not have a remnant left, e- 
nough to make my wife a pin-cuſbion, by to-morrow morning 
at ten a clock, Upon this they fell again to rumma 
the will, becauſe the preſent caſe alſo required a = 
tivepfecept, the lining being held by orthodox writers 
to be of the eſſence of the coat, After long ſearch, 


* By this is meant tradition, allowed to have equal authority with 
the ſcripture, or rather greater. | 

+ This is purgatory, whereof he ſpeak s more particularly here- 
after; but here, only to ſlew how ſcriptute was perverted to prove it; 
«hich was done, by giving equal authority, with the caen, to .4pocry- 
, called here a cod! aiunexcd, 

it is likely the author, in every one of theſe changes in the bio- 
ters drcttes, raters to ſome particular error in the church of Rene; 
tough it is not ca y, I think, to apply them all But by this of fame- 
(914766 g, is maniteltly intended prrrgatory; by guid luce may per- 
haps be underſtood, the lotty ornaments and plate in the churches. 
Tie ent, and filter fringe are not ſo obvious, at leaft to me. 
But the Indian figures of men, women, and children, plainly relate 
to the pictures in the Romith churches, of God like an old man, of 

the virgin Mary, and our Saviour as a child, 


they 
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they could fix upon nothing to the matter in hand, ex- 
cept a ſhort advice of their father in the will, to take 
care of fire, and put out their candles before they went 
to ſleep *®. This, though a good deal for the purpoſe, 
and helping very far towards ſelf- conviction, yet not 
ſeeming wholly of force to eſtabliſh a command; (being 
reſolved to avoid farther ſcruple, as well as future occa- 
ſion for ſcandal), ſays he that was the ſcholar, I remem- 
ber to have read in wills, of a codicil annexed ; which is in- 
deed a part of the will; and what it contains, hath equal au- 
thority avith the reſti. Now, I have been confidering of thts 
fame will here before us; and ] cannot reckon it to be com- 
plete for want of ſuch a codicil. I wwill therefore faſien one 
in its proper place very dextrouſly. I have had it by me ſome 
time It cat wwritten by adog-keefer of my grandfather's ; 
and talks a great deal, as good luck would have it, of this 
very flame-celaured ſattin. The project was immediately 
approved by the other two; an old parchment ſcroll 
was tagged on according to art, in the form of a codicil 
annexed, and the /attin bought and worn. 

Next winter, a player, hired for the purpoſe by the cor- 
poration of fringe-maters, acted his part in a new co- 
medy, all covered with Aver fringe 4; and, according to 
the [audable cuſtom, gave riſe to that faſhion. Upon 
which, the brothers conſulting their father's will, to 
their great aſtoniſhment found theſe words : Item, 7 
charge and command my ſaid three ſons, to wear no fort of 
filver fringe upon or about their ſaid coats, &c. with a pe- 
nalty, in caſe of diſobedience, too long here to inſert. 
However, afteriſome pauſe, the brother ſo often men- 
tioned for his erudition, who was well {killed in criti- 
ciſms, had found in a certain author, which he ſaid 
ſhould be nameleſs, that the ſame word, which in the 
will is called Fringe, does alto ſignify a broom-/lick || ; and 

That is, to take care of hell; and, in order to do that, to ſubdue 
and extingnith their luſts. 

+ I believe this refers to that part of the Apocrypha, where mention 
is made of Tobit and his dg. 

t This is certainly the farther introducing the pomps of habit and 
ornament. 

| The next ſubject of our author's wit, is the gloſſes and interpre- 
tations of ſeripture, very many abſurd ones of which are allowed in 
the moſt authentic books of the church of Rome. . Wotton. 


doubtlcs 
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doubtleſs ought to have the ſame interpretation in this 
paragraph. This another of the brothers diſliked, be- 
cauſe of that epithet ver; which could not, he humbly 
conceived, in propriety of ſpeech, be reaſonably applied 
to a broom-flick. But it was replied upon him, that this 
epithet was underſtood in a mythological and allegorical 
ſenſe. However, he objected again, why their tather 
ſhould forbid them to wear a broom-/tick on their ceats ; 
a cauticn that ſeemed unnatural and impertiaent. Upon 
which he was taken up ſhort, as one that ſpoke irreve- 
rently of a myfery ; which doubtleſs was very uſeful and 
ſignificant, but ought not to be over-curiouſly pried in- 
to, or nicely reaſoned upon. And, in ſhort, their father's 
authority being now conſiderably funk, this expedient 
was allowed to ſerve as a lawtul diſpenſation for wear- 
ing their full proportion of ffver fringe. 

A while after, was revived an old taſhion, long anti- 
quated, of embroidery with Indian figures of men, wo- 
men, and children“. Here they remembered but too 
well, how their father had always abhorred this fa- 
ſhion ; that he made ſeveral paragraphs on purpole, im- 
porting his utter deteſtation of it, and beſtowing his e- 
verlaſting curſe to his ſons, whenever they ſhould wear 
it. Forall this, in a few days, they appeared higher in 
the faſhion than any body elſe in the town. But they 
ſolved the matter, by ſaying, that theſe figures were not 
at all the /ame with thoſe that were formerly worn, and 
were meant in the will. Beſides, they did not wear 
them in the lenle as forbidden by their father; but as 
they were a commendable cuſtom, and of great ule to 
the public. That theſe rigorous clauſes in the will did 
therefore require ſome allowance, and a favourable in- 
terpretation, and ought to be underſtood cum grano ſalis. 

But faſhions perpetually altering in that age, the 
ſcholaſtic brother grew weary of ſearching farther eva- 
lions, and ſolving everlaſting contradictions. Reſol ved 
theretore, at all hazards, to comply with the modes of 
the world, they concerted matters together, and a- 


The images of ſaints, the bleſſed virgin, and our Saviour an infant. 
Lid Images in the church of Rome give him but too fair a handle, 
The brothers remembered, &c. The allcgury here is due. V. HW otton- 


grecd 
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greed unanimouſly, to lock up their father's will in . 
Arong box *, brought out of Greece or Italy, I have for- 
gotten which ; and trouble themſelves no farther to ex- 
amine it, but only refer to its authority whenever th 
thought fit. In conſequence whereof, a while after, it 
grew a general mode to wear an infinite number of 
points, moſt of them tagged <with filver. Upon which, the 
ſcholar pronounced ex cathedra , that points were abſo- 
lutely jure paterno, as they might very well remember. 
It is true, indeed, the faſhion preſcribed ſomewhat more 
than were directly named in the will; however, that 
they, as heirs general of their father, had power to 
make and add certain clauſes for public emolument, 
though not deducible, totidem verbis, from the letter of 
the will; or elſe multa abſurda ſequerentur. This was un. 
derſtood for canonical; and therefore on the following 
Sunday they came to church all covered with prints. 
The learned brother fo often mentioned, was rec- 

koned the beſt ſcholar in all that, or the next ftreet to 
it; inſomuch, as having run ſomething behind-hand in 
the world, he obtained the tavour of a certain lord , to 
receive him into his houſe, and to teach his children. A 
while after, the rd died; and he, by long practice of 
his father's will, found the way or coninving a deed 
of convezance of that houſe to bimſelf and his. heirs. 
Upon which he took poſſeſſion, turned the young *tquires 
out, and received his brothers iu their ftead ||. 


SECT. 


* Thc Papiſts forme. ly forbade the pcople tlie uſe of ſcripture in 
a vulgar tongue; Peter therefore locks up (is father's will in @ ſtrong 
box, brought out of Greece ar Haly. Thee countries arc named, be- 
caulc the New Teftament is written in erk; and the onto ir La- 
tin, which is the authentic edition of the Hue in the church oft Rome, 
is in the language of Id Italy WW Woll;1 

+ The Pf, in their creretals and buils, have given their ſanction 
to very man- guinful duct ines, which arc now received in the church 
e le, that are not mentioned in ſcripture, and are unknovn to 
the primitive church. Peter accordin: ly prondunces ca catch, 
het p3in's trgged with /ifoer were al ſlit ly juie paterno; and ſo they 
wore them in preat numbers... 4". I 2e 

+ This was Conllentiac the Gicat, from whom the Popes pretend a 
donation of St Peter's patrimony, which they have been never able 
to pro luce. ; | 

Aid. I he biſhops of Rome enjoyed their privileges in Rome at 
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A digreſſion concerning critics *, 


Lthough I have been hitherto as cautious as I covld, 
upon all occaſions, moſt nicely to follow the rules 
and methods of writing laid down by the example of 
our illuſtrious moderns ; yet has the unhappy ſhortneſs of 
my memory led me into an error, from which I muſt ex- 
tricate mylelf, before I can decently purſue my princt- 
pal ſubject. I confeſs with ſhame, it was an unpardon- 
able omiſſion to proceed fo far as I have already done, 
before I had performed the due diſcourſes, expoſtula- 
tory, ſupplicatory, or deprecatory, with my good iords 
the critics, Towards ſome atoneraent tor this grievous 
neglect, I do here make humbly bold to preſent them 
with a ſhort account of themlelves and their art, by 
looking into the original and pedigree of the word, as 
it is generally underſtood among us, and very briefly 
conſidering the ancient and preſent ſtate thereot. 

Zy the word critic, at this day fo reg uent in all con- 
veriations, there have ſametimcs been diſtinguiſhed three 
very diferent ſpecies of mortal men, according as I have 
read in ancient boch end pamphlets. For, firit, by this 
term was underſtood ſuch perions as invented or drew 
up rules for theiiclves and the world; by obſerving 
which, a careful reader might be able to pronounce up- 
on the productions of the /carned, form his taite to a 
true reliſh of the ſubl:me and the admirable, and divide 
every beauty of matter or of ſtyle from the corruption 
that ayes it: in their common peruſal of books, ſingling 
out the errors and defects, the nauſeous, the foltome, 
the dull, and the impe:tinent, with the cavtion of a 


ſirſt by the favour of the emperors, whom at laſt they ſhut out of their 
own cavital city, and then forged 2 donation tron Con/tat xe the 
Grcet, the better to juilif what they did In imuation cin, Pe- 
ter, having run ſomething . ehiad-hazd ia the world, oMtained lea de , a 
certatn lord, &c. . Wotton. | : 


The ſeveral digreſtaus are written in ridicule of had critics, dull 


' commentators, and the whole fraternity of Grubſtrcet philoſophers, 


Grrery. 


Vol. I. F man 
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man that walks through Edinburgh ſtreets in a morn- 
ing; who is indecd as careful as he can, to watch dili- 
gently, and ſpy out the filth in his way : not that he is 
curious to obſerve the colour and complexion of the or- 
dure, or take its dimenſions, much leſs to be paddling 
in, or taſting it; but only with a deſign to come out 
as cleanly as he may. Theſe men ſeem, though very 
erroneouſly, to have underſtood the appellation of critic 
in a literal ſenſe; that one principal part of his office 
was to praiſe and acquit ; and that a critic, who ſets up 
to read only for an occaſion of cenſure and reproof, is 
a creature as barbarous, as a juage, who ſhould take up 
a reſolution to hang all men that came before him upon 
a trial. 

Again, by the word critic have been meant the re- 
ſtorers of ancient learning from the worms, and graves, 
and duſt of manuſcripts. 

Now, the races of thoſe two have been for ſome ages 
ntterly extinct; and belides, to diſcourſe any farther 
of them, would not be at all to my purpoſe. 

The third, and nobleſt fort, is that of the TRU 
CRITIC, whole original is the moſt ancient of all. E 
very true critic is a hero born, deſeending in a dir 
line from a celeſtial ſtem by Momus and Hybris, wh 
begat Zoilus, who begat Tigellius, who begat Etc 
tera the elder, who begat Bentley, and Rymer, an 
Wotton, and Perrault, and Dennis, who begat Ezc 
tera the younger. | 

And theſe are the critics from whom the common» 
wealth of learning has in all ages received ſugh immenſe 
benefits, that the gratitude of their admirers placed 
their origin in heaven, among thoſe of 


— 


But heroic virtue itſelf hath not been exempt from the 
obloqyy of evil toagues. For it hath been objected, 
that thoſe ancient heroes, famous for their combating ſo 
many giants, and dragons, and robbers, were in their 
own perſons a greater nuitance to mankind, than any of 
thoſe monſters they ſubdued ; and therefore, to render 
their obligations more complete, when all other vermin 
were de{troyed, ſhould in conſcience have concluded with 
the fame jultice upon themſelves; as Hercules moſt gene- 

rouſly 
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rouſly did; and hath, upon that ſcore, procured to him- 
ſelf more temples and votaries, than the beſt of his tel- 
lows. For theſe reaſons, I ſuppoſe, it is, why ſome. 
have conceived, it would be very expedient for the pu- 
blic good of learning, that every true critic, as foon as 
he had finiſhed his taſk aſſigned, ſhould immediately de- 
liver himſelf up to ratſb ine, or hemp, or from ſome 
convenient altitude; and that no man's pretenſions to fo 
illuſtrious a character ſhould by any means be received, 
before that operation were pertormed. 

Now, from this heavenly deſcent of citiciſn, and 
the cloſe analogy it bears to geroic wirtue, it is ealy to 
align the proper employment of a true ancient genuine 
eritic; which is, to travel through this vaſt world of 
writings; to purſue and hunt thoſe monſtrous faults 
bred within them ; to drag out the lurking errors, like 
Cacus from his, den; to multiply them like Hydra's 
heads ; and rake them together like Augeas's dung : or 
elſe drive away a fort of dangerous fexcl, who have a per- 
verſe inclination to plunder the beſt branches of the tree 
of knowledge, like thoſe Stymphalian birds that eat up the 
fruit. 

Theſe reaſonings will furniſh us with an adequate de- 
finition of a true critie; that he is à diſcoverer and col- 
lidtor of writers faults; which may be farther put be- 
yond diſpute by the following demonſtration: That 
whoever will examine the writings in all kinds, where- 
with this ancient ſect has honoured the world, ſhall im- 
mediately find, from the whole thread and tenor of 
them, that the ideas of the authors have been altoge- 
ther converſant and taken up with the faults, and ble- 
miſhes, and overſights, and miitakes of other writers; 
and, let the ſubject treated on be whatever it will, their 
imaginations are fo entirely poſſeſſed and replete with 
the defects of other pens, that the very quinteſſence of 
what is bad does of neceſſity diſtil into their own ; by 
which means the whole appears to be nothing elſe but 
an abſirae of the criticiſus themſelves have made. 

Having thus briefly conſidered the original and office 
of a critzc, as the word is underſtood in its moſt noble 
and univerſal acceptation ; I proceed to refute the ob- 
Jections of thoſe who argue from the fiience and pre- 
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termiiſion of authors ; by which they pretend to prove, 
tha: the very art of criticiſm, as now exerciled, and by 
me explained, is wholly mdern ; and conlequently, that 
the critics of Great Britain and France have no title to 
an original fo ancient and illuftiious as I have deduced. 
Now, if I can clearly make out, on the contrary, that 
the moſt ancient writers have particularly deſcribed both 
the perſon and the office of a true critic, agreeable to the 
definition laid down by me; their grand objection, from 
the fiicnce of authors, will tall to the ground. 

I contels to have tor a long time borne a part in this 
general error; from which I thould never have acquitted 
myſelt, but through the aſſiſtance of dur noble mogerrs ; 
whoſe molt edifying volumes I turn indefatigably over 
night and day, for the improvement of my mind, and 
the good of my country. Thele have with unwearied 
pains made many uſeful ſcarches into the weak ſides of 
the ancients, and given us 2 comprehenſive hit of them. 
Beſides, they have proved beyond contradiction, that 
the very fineſt things delivered of old, have been long 
lince invented, and brought to light by much later pens * ; 
and that the neblckt dilcorerics thoſe azcients ever made 
of art or nature, have all been produced by the tran- 
ſcending genius of the preſent age. Which clearly 
thews, how little merit thoſe axcients can juſtly pretend 
to; and takes off that blind admiration paid them by 
men in a corner, who have the unhappineſs of converſing 
too little wifh preſext things. Retlecting maturely upon 
all this, and taking in the whole compais of human na- 
ture, I eaſily concluded, that theſe ancients, highly ſen- 
ſible of their many imperfections, mult needs have en- 
deavourcd, from lome patlages in their works, to ob- 
viate, ſoften, or divert the cenſorious reader, bv /atire or 
panegyric upon the true critics, in 1antation of their maſters 
the moderns. Now, in the common flacet of both theſe r, 
I was plentifully inftruted, by a long courie of uſc tul 
itudy in prefaces and prologues ; and therefore immediately 
reſolved to try what I could diſcover of cither, by a di- 
ligent peruſal of the muſt aucient writers, and eſpe- 


* See Wotton of ancient and modern lcarning, 
r Satire and panegyrcic upon critics. 
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cially thoſe who treated of the earlieſt times. Here 1 
found, to my great ſurpriſe, that although they all en- 
tered, upon occaſion, into particular deſcriptions of the 
true critic, according as they were governed by their 
fears or their hopes; yet whatever they touched of that 
kind, was with abundance of caution, adventuring no 
farther than »:y:4o/ogy and hieroghphic. This, I ſuppoſe, 
gave ground to ſuperficial readers, for urging the ſilence 
of authors again{ the antiquity of the /rue critic ; though 
the types are ſo appoſite, and the applications fo necei- 
fary and natural, that it is not eaſy to conceive, how 
any reader of a medern qe and taſe could overlook them. 

I thall venture, from a great number, to produce a few, 
which, I am very confident, will put this queſtion be- 
yond djpute. 

It well deſerves conſidering, that theſe ancient wwri- 
ters, in treating ænigmatically upon the ſubje&, have 
generally fixed upon the very /ame hieroghyph ; varying 
only the — þ oa rg to their affections, or their 
wit. For, firſt, Pauſanias is of opinion, that the per- 
fection of writing correct was entirely owing to the in- 
ſtitution of critics. And that he can pothbly mean no 
other than the true critic, is, I think, manifeſt enough > 
trom the following deſcription. He ſays *, they awere E 
race of men <vha delighted to nibble at the ſuperfluities and 
excreſcencies of bucks , «which the learned at /ength obſerving, 
trok warning of their own accord to lop the luxuriant, the 
rotten, the dead, the /apleſs, and the ewvergrown branch- 
es from their <works. But now, all this he cunningly 
ſhades under the following allegory : That the Naupli- 
ans in Argos learned the art of pruning their wines, by obſer= 
wing, that <chen an ASS had browſed upon one of them, 
it thrived the better, and bore fairer fruit. But Hero- 
dotus +, holding the very fame h:eroglyph, ſpeaks much 
plainer, and almoſt in termiais. He hath been fo bold 
as to tax the true critics of ignorance and walice ; tell- 
ing us openly, for I think nothing can be plainer, that 
in the weſtern part of Libya there were ASSES with 
horns, Upon which relation Cteſias 4 yet refines, men- 


* 


® 1b. + Lib. 4. 
t Vide cxcerpta ex eo apud Photium. 3 
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tioning the very ſame animal about India ; adding, that 
ewhereas all other ASSES wanted @ gall, theſe horned 
ones avere /o redundant in that part, that their fleſp was not 
to be eaten, becauſe of its extreme bitterneſs. : 

Now, the reaſon why thoſe ancient writers treated 
this ſubje& only by types and figures, was, becauſe they 
durſt not make open attacks againit a party fo potent 
and terrible, as the critics of thoſe ages were; whoſe 
very voice was fo dreadful, that a legion of authors 
would tremble, and drop their pens at the found : for 
o Herodotus tells us expreſsly in another place , how 
a vaſt army of Scythians was put to flight in a panic terror 
by the braying of an ASS. From hence it is conjectured 
by certain profound philalagers, that the great awe and 
reverence paid to a true critic by the writers of Britain, 
have been derived to us from thole our Scythian ance- 
ftors. In ſhort, this dread was fo univerial, that, in 
proceſs of time, thoſe authors who had a mind to publith 
their ſentiments more freely, in deſcribing the true cri- 
tics of their ſeveral ages, were forced to leave off the uſe 
oi the former h:ercglyph, as too nearly approaching the 
prototype; and invented other terms inſtead thereot, that 
were more cautious and myſtical. So Diodorus , ſpeak- 
ing to the lame purpole, ventures no further than to ſay, 
that, in the mountains of Helicon, there grous a certain 
weed, which bears a flower of ſo damned o ſcent, as ta pui- 
en thoſe aubs offer to ſmell it, Lucretius gives exactly the 
lame relation: 


E/? etiam in magnis Heliconis montibus arbos, 
Floris edore honunem tetro conſueta necart I. Lib. 6. 


But Cteſizs, whom we lately quoted, hath been a 
great deal bolder. He had been uled with much teverity 
by the true critics of his own aye, and therefore could 
not torberr to leave behind him, at leaſt, one deep 
mak of his vengeance againlt the whole tribe. Elis 
meaning is fo ncar the furtace, that T wonder how it 
puilioly came to be overlooked by thule who deny the 


6 Lb. 2. + Lib. 
+ Sear Hclican, and round the learned Lill, 
Cry trees, waole bloſtoms with their odour Kill. 
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antiquity of the true critics. For, pretending to make a 
deſcription of many ſtrange animals about India, he hath 
ſet down theſe remarkable words. Among ft the rei, ſays 
he, there is a ſerpent that wants teeth, and conſequently 
cannot bite; but if its vomit, to which it is much addicted, 
happens to fall upon any thing, a certain rottenneſs ar cor- 
ruption enſues. Theſe ſerpents are generally found among 
the mountains where jewels grow, and they frequently emit 
@ poilonous juice; wheresf whoever drinks, that perſon's 
brains „iy cut of his noſtrils. 

There was allo among the ancients a fort of critics, 
not diſtinguiſhed in ſpecie from the former, but in growth 
or degree, who ſeem to have been only the Hro's or 
junior ſcholars; yet, becauſe of their differing employ- 
ments, they are trequently mentioned as a fect by them- 
ſelves. The ulual exerciſe of thele younger ſtudents 
was, to attend conſtantly at theatres, and learn to ſpy 
out the <+cr/? parts of the play, whereof they were obli- 
ged carefully to take note, and render a rational ac- 
count to their tutors. Fleſhed at theſe ſmaller ſports, 
like young wolves, they .grew up in time to be nunble 
and ſtrong enough for kuntiag down large game. For 
it hath been obſerved, both among ancients and mo- 
derns, that a true critic hath one quality in common 
with a lere and an alderman, never to change his title 
or his nature; that a gray critic has been certainly a 
green one, the pertections and acquirements of his age 
being only the improved talents: of his youth; like 
temp, which {me naturaliſts inform us is bad for a- 
cations, though taken but in the ſeed. I eſteem the iu- 
vention, or at leaſt the refinement of pro/ogues, to have 
been owing to theſe younger proficients, of whom Te- 
rence makes frequent and honourable mention, under 
the name of malewel;. | 

Now, it is certain the inſtitution of the true critics was 
of ablulute neceility to the commonwealth of learniug. 
For all humon actions ſeem to be divided, like Themi- 
ſtocles and his company: one man can fiddle, and ano- 
ther can make à ſmall town a great city; and he that 
cannot do either one or the other, deſerves to be kick- 
ed out of the creation. The avoidiag of which penalty 
as doubtleß given the firſt birth to the nation of cri- 

8 tica; 
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fics ; and withal, an occaſion for their ſecret detractors 
to report, that a true critic is a fort of mechanic, ſet up 
with a ſtock and tools for his trade at as little expcnce 
as a tailor; and that there is much analogy between the 
utenſils and abilities of both: that the tailor hell is 
the type of a critic's common-p/ace-book, and his wit and 
learning held forth by the gooſe ; that it requires at leaſt 
| as many of theſe to the making up of one ſcholar, as of 
1 the others to the compoſition of a man; that the va- 
l Jour of both is equal, and their <c2apons near of a ſize. 
Much may be ſaid in anſwer to thoſe invidious reflec- 
tions; and I can poſitively aſſirm the firſt to be a talle- 
hood: for, on the contrary, nothing is more certain, \, 
than that it requires greater layings out to be free of 

the critic's company, than of any other you can name. 

For, as to be a true beggar, it will coſt the richeſt can- 
didate every groat he is worth; fo, before one can 
commence a true critic, it will coſt a man all the good 
qualities of his mind; which perhaps for a leſs purchaſe 
would be thought but an indifferent bargain. 

Having thus amply proved the antiquity of critici/m, 
and deſcribed the primitive ſtate of it; I ſhall now ex- | 
amine the preſent condition of this empire, and ſhew J 
how well it agrees with its ancient felf. A certain 
author, whoſe works have many ages ſince been en- 
tirely loſt, does, in his fifth book, and eighth chapter, 
ſay of critics, that their writings are the mirrors of learn- 
ing. This I underſtand in a literal ſenſe; and ſuppoſe 
our author muſt mean, that whoever deſigns to be a 
perfect writer, mutt infpe& into the books of critics, 
and correct his invention there, as in a mirror. Now, 
whoever conſiders, that the mirrors of the ancients were 
made of braſs, and fine mercurio, may preſently apply the 
two principal qualifications of a true modern critic ; and 
conſequently muſt needs conclude, that thele have al- 
ways been, and muſt be for ever the fame. For 47a, 
is an emblem of duration, and, when it is ſlciltully bur- 
niſhed, will caſt reflecions from its own ſuperficies, with- 
out any aſſiſtance of mercury from behind. All the o- 
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ther talents of a critic will not require a particular 
mention, being included, or eaſily reducible to theſe. 
However, I ſhall conclude with three maxims, which 
may ſerve both as characteriſtics to diſtinguiſh a true mo- 
dern critic from a pretender, and will be alſo of admi- 
rable uſe to thole worthy ſpirits who engage in fo uſetul 
and honourable an art. | 

The firlt is, That criticiſn, contrary to all other fa- 
culties of the intellect, is ever held the trueſt and beſt, 
when it is the very // relult of the critic's mind: as 
fowlers reckon the firit aim for the ſureſt, and ſeldom 
fail of mifling the mark, if they ſtay for a ſecond. 

Secondly, The true critics are known by their talent 
of ſwarming about the nobleit writers, to which they 
are carried merely by inſtinct, as a rat to the beſt cheele, 
or a walſp to the faireſt fruit. So, when the Ling is on 
horſeback, he is ſure to be the arrtieft perſon of the com- 
pany and they that make their court beſt, are ſuch as 

eſpatter him molt. | 

Laſtly, A true critic in the peruſal of a book is like a a 
dog at a feaſt, whole thoughts and ſtomach are wholly 
ſet upon what the gueſts fing away and conſequently is 
apt to ſnar/ moſt when there are the fewelt bones. | 

Thus much, I think, is ſufficient to ſerve by way of 
addreſs to my patrons, the true modern critics; and may 
very well atone for my paſt ſilence, as well as that which 
I am like to obferve tor the furure. I hope I have de- 
ſerved ſo well of their whole Lady, as to meet with ge- 
nerous and tender uſage from their hands. Supported 
by which expectation, I go on boldly to purſue thoſe 
adventures already ſo happily begun. 


S E CI IV. 
A TALE OF A TUB. 
1 Hare now with much paius and ſtudy conducted the 


reader to a period, where he mult expect to hear of 
great revolutions. For no ſooner had our earned bro- 


ther, ſo often mentioned, got a warm houſe of his own. * 


over his head, thin he began to look big, and take 
n. ightily 
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mighti him; inſomuch that, unleſs the gentle 
wn. ls ger his great candour, will pleaſe a little to 
exalt his idea, I am afraid he will henceforth hardly 
know the hero of the play, when he happens to meet 
him; his part, his dreſs, and his mien being ſo much 
altered. —— 

He told his brothers, he would have them to know 
that he was their elder, and conſequently his father's 
fole heir ; nay, a while after he would not allow them to 
call him brother, but Mx PETER ; and then he muit 
be ſtyled Farutrx PETER, and ſometimes My LoRD 
PETER. To ſupport this grandeur, which he toon be- 
gan to conſider could not be maintained without a bet- 
ter fonde than what he was born to; after much thought, 
he caſt about at laſt to turn projeffer and virtugſo; 
wherein he ſo well ſucceeded, that many famous diſco- 
veries, projects, and machines, which bear great vogue 
and practice at preſent in the world, are owing entirely 
to Logp PET ER's invention. I will deduce the beſt 
account I have been able to collect of the chief amongſt 
them; without conſidering much the order they came 
out in; becauſe, I think, authors are not well agreed 
as to that point. 

I hope, when this treatiſe of mine ſhall be tranſlated 
into foreign languages, 7 I may without vanity affirm, 
that the labour of collecting, the faithfulneſs in re- 
counting, and the great uſefulneſs of the matter to the 
public, will amply deſerve that juſtice), that the warty 
members of the ſeveral academies abroad, eſpecially tho 
of France Italy, will favourably accept theſe hum- 


dle offers for the advancement of univerſal knowledge. 
I do alſo advertiſe the Moſt Reverend fathers the eaſtern 


miſſionaries, that I have, purcly for their ſakes, made 
ule of ſuch words and phratcs as will beſt admit an eaſy 
turn into any of the oriental languages, eſpecially the 
Chineſe. And ſo I proceed, with great content of mind, 
upon reflecting how much emolument this whole globe 
of the earth is like to reap by my labours. 

The firſt undertaking of Lord Peter was, to purchaſe 
a large continent “, lately ſaid to have been diſcovered 


* That is purgatory. 
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in Terra Auſtralis Incognita. This tract of land he bought 
at a very great penny worth from the diſcoverers them- 


ſelves, (though ſome pretended to doubt whether they 
had ever been there). and then retailed it into ſeveral 
cantons to certain dealers, who carried over colonies, 
but were all ſhipwrecked in the voyage. Upon which 
Lord Peter fold the faid continent to other cuſtomers 
again, and again, and again, and again, with the fame 
ſuccets. 

The ſecond project I ſhall mention was his ſove- 
reign remedy for the worms , eſpecially thoſe in the 
ſpleen. The patient was to eat nothing after ſupper 
for three nights T. As ſoon as he went to bed, he was 
carefully to lie on one fide ; and when he grew weary, 
to turn upon the other. He muſt alſo duly confine his 
two eyes to the fame object; and by no means break 
wind at both ends together, without manifeſt occaſion. 
Theſe preſcriptions diligently obſerved, the avorms 
would void inſenſibly by perſpiration, aſcending through 
the brain. 

A third invention was the erecting of a ewhiſperi 
office , for the public good and eaſe of all ſuch as are 
hypochondriacal, or troubled with the colic; as 
likewiſe of all eves-droppers, phyſicians, midwives, 
ſmall politicians, friends fallen out, repeating poets, 
lovers happy or in deſpair, bawds, privy-counſciiors, 
pages, paraſites, and buifoons : in ſhort, of all ſuch 
as are in danger of burſting with too much wind. 
An as head was placed fo conveniently, that the par- 
ty affected might eaſily with his mouth accoſt either of 
the animal's ears; to which he was to apply cloſe for a 
certain ſpace, and by a ſugitive faculty, peculiar to the 


* Penance and ab/elati n are played upon under the notion of a ſo- 
vereign remedy for the worms. eſpecially in the ſpleen; which, by 
obterving Peter's preſcription, would void inſenſibly by perſpiration, 
aſcending through the brain, c. V. Wetton. | 

+ Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of Rome; 
which may be made as caly to the ſinner as he pleaſes, provided he 
will pay tor them accordingly. 

| By his wliſperiug-+ffice, for the relief of eves-droppers, phy- 
ficians, bawds, and privy-counſcllors, he ridicules auricular confeſ- 


fion; and the prieſt who takes it, is deſcribed by the / head. . 
I i!9n, 


Ears 
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ears of that animal, receive immediate benefit, either 
by eructation, or expiration, or evomition. 

Another very beneficial project of Lord Peter's was 
an office of inſurance for tobacco-pipes, martyrs of the 
modern zeal; volumes of poetry, ſhadows, 
and rivers : that theſe, nor any of theſe, ſhall receive 
damage by fire. From whence our friendly ſocieties may 
plainly find themſelves to be only tranſcribers from this 
original; though the one and the other have been of 
great benefit to the undertakers, as well as of equal to 
the public. | 

Lord Peter was alſo held the original author of 
puppets and raree-ſporus f; the great uſefulneſs whereof 
being fo generally known, I ſhall not enlarge farther 
upon this particular. 

But another diſcovery, for which he was much re- 
nowned, was his famous univerſal pic&/e 1. For having 
remarked how your common prck/e ||, in ule among 
houſewives, was of no farther benefit than to preſerve 
dead fleſh, and certain Kinds of vegetables; Peter, 
with great coſt, as well as art, had contrived a pick/e 
proper for houſes, gardens, towns, men, women, chil- 
dren, and cattle ; wherein he could preſerve them as 
ſound as inſects in amber. Now, this icli to the taſte, 
the ſinell, and the fight, appeared exactly the fame 
with what is in common ſcrvice for beef, and butter, 
and herrings, and has been often that way applied with 
great ſucceſs; but for its many fovereign virtues, was a 
quite different thing. For Peter would put in a certain 
quantity of his poxuder pimperlimpimp **, after which it 

* This I take to be the office of indulgences, the groſs abuſes 
whereof firſt gave occaſion for the reformation. 

+ I believe are the monkeries and ridiculous proceſſions, Cc. a- 
mong the Papilts. 

Holy water he calls an wiver/a! pickle, to preſerve houſes, gar- 
dens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, wherein he could 
preſerve them as ſound as inſects in amber. F. Hatton. 

[| This is eaſily underſtood to be holy water, compoſed of the 
Gme ingredients with many other pickles. 

And becauſe holy water differs only in conſecration from com- 
mon water, there re he tells us, that his pickle by the powder of 
pimperlimpimp receives new virtues, though it differs not in ſight nor 
ſmell from the common pickles, which preferye beet, and butter, 
aud herrings. JW, Motton. | 


never 
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never failed of ſucceſs. The operation was performed 
by ſpargefaction in a proper time of the moon. The 
patient, who was to be pickled, if it were a houſe, 
would infallibly be preſerved from all ſpiders, rats, and 
weazels ; if the party affected were a dog, he ſhould be 
exempt from mange, and madneſs, and hunger. It 
alſo infallibly took away all ſcabs and lice, and ſcald- 
heads from children ; never hindering the patient from 
any duty, either at bed or board. 

But of all Peter's rarities he moſt valued a certain 
ſet of bulls , whole race was by great fortune preſer- 
ved in a lincal deſcent from thoſe that guarded the 
golden fleece: though ſome who pretended to obſerve 
them curiouſly, doubted the breed had not been kept 
entirely chaſte; becauſe they had degenerated from 
their anceſtors in ſome qualities, and had acquired o- 
thers very extraordinary, but a foreign mixture. The 
bulls of Colchos are recorded to have brazen feet. But 
waether it happened by ill paſture and running, by 
an allay from intervention of other parents, from ſtolen 
intrigues ; whether a weaknels in their progenitors had 
impaired the ſeminal virtue, or by a decline neceſſary 
through a long courle of time, the originals of nature 
being depraved in theſe latter finful ages of the world : 
whatever was the cauſe, it is certain, that Lord Peter's 
bulls were extremely vitiated by the ruſt of time in the 
metal of their feer, which was now funk into common 
lead. However, the terrible roaring peculiar to their 
lineage, was preſerved ; as likewiſe that faculty of 
breathing out fire from their noſtrils I; which notwith- 
ſtanding many of their detractors took to be a feat of 
art, and to be nothing fo terrible as it appeared, proceed- 


* Sprinkli:o. 

+ The Papal les are ridiculed by name; fo that here we are at 
no lofs for the author's meaning. . Motton. 

Toid, Here the author has kept the name, and means the Pofe's 
bulls, or rather his fulminations, and excommunications of hereti- 
cal princes, all ſigned with lead, and the ſeal of the fiſherman ; and 
therefore ſaid to have leaden feet aud fiſhes tails. 

# Theſe paſſages, and many others, no doubt, muſt be conſtrued 
a5 antichriſtian, by the church of Rome. When the chief miniſter 
and his minions are expoſed, the keener the ſatire, the more liable 
is it to be interpreted into high treaſon againſt the King. Orrery. 

Vor. I. G ing 
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ing only from their uſual courſe of diet, which was of 
fquibs and crackers *. However, they had two peculiar 
marks, which extremely diftinguiſhed them from the 
bulls of Jaſon, and which I have not met together in 
the deſcription of any other monſter, belide that in 
Horace, | | 

Varias inducere flumas ; 

and 
Atrum definit in piſcem. 


For theſe had het tails ; yet upon occaſion could ent- 
any bird in the air. Peter put theſe 404 upon ſeveral 
employs. Sometimes he would ſet them a roaring to 
fright naughty boys F, and make them quiet. Some- 
times he would fend them out upon errands of great 
importance ; where it is wonderful to recount, and 
perkaps the cautious reader may think much to believe 
it; an affetitus ſenſibilis deriving itſelf through the 
whole family, from their noble anceſtors, guardians of 
the golden fleece; they continued fo extremely fond of 
eld, that if Peter ſent them abroad, though it were on- 
Iy upon a compliment, they would roar, and pit, and 
belch, and pifs, and fart, and ſnivel out fire, and keep a 
perpetual coil, till yon flung them a bit of gold; but 
then, pulveris exigui jactu, they would grow calm and 
quiet as lambs. In ſhort, whether by ſecret conni - 
vance, or encouragement from their maſter, or out of 
their own liquoriſſi affection to gold, or both; it is cer- 
tain they were no better than a fort of ſturdy, ſwag- 
gering beggars; and, where they could not prevail to 
get an alms, would make women miſcarry, and chil- 
dren fall into fits; who to this very day uſually call 
{prights and hobgoblins by the name of &ul!-beggars, 
They grew at laſt fo very troublefome to the neigh- 
bourhood, that foine gentlemen of the north-wue// pot a 
parcel of right Engliſh &a//-digs, and baited them fo 
terribly, that they felt it ever after. 
I muſt needs mention one more of Lord Peter's pro- 
jects, which was very extraordinary, and diſcovered 


* Theſe are the fulminations of the Pope, threatening hell and 
damnation to thoſe princes who offend him. 
+ That is, kings who incurred his diſpleaſure, 
him 


— 
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him to be maſter of a high reach, and profound inven- 
tion. Whenever it happened that _ rogue of New» 
cate was condemned to be hanged, Peter would offer 
him a pardon for a certain ſum of money; which when 
the poor caititf had made all ſhifts to ſcrape up, and 
ſend, his Lordj#ip would return a piece of paper in this 


form *. 


ce TO all mayors, ſheriffs, jailors, conſtables, bai- 
&« @ liffs, hanginen, c. Whereas we are inform- 
« ed, that A. B. remains in the hands of you, or ſome 
« of you, under the ſentence of death; we will and 
* command you, upon fight hereof, to let the ſaid pri- 
e toner depart to his own habitation, whether he 
ce ſtands conde:nned for murder, fodomy, rape, facri- 
lege, incelt, treaſon, blaſphemy, &c.; for which 
« this ſhall be your ſufficient warrant. And if you fail 
& hereof, G—d d- mn you and yours to all cteruity. 
« And ſo we bid you hcartily farewel. 


Your moi bumble 
Man's man, 
EMPEROR PETER.” 


The wretches truſting to this, loſt their lives and 
money too. 

I defire of thoſe whom the learned among poſterity 
will appoint for commentators upon this elaborate trea- 
tiſe, that they will proceed with great caution vpon 
certain dark points, wherein all who are not were ad- 
epti, may be in danger to form raſh and haſty concluſions ; 
eſpecially in ſome myſterious paragraphs, where certain 
arcana are joined for brevity's fake, which in the opera- 
tion mult be divided. And I am certain, that future 
tons of art will return large thanks to my memory, for 
!o grateful], fo uſeful an innuendo. 

It will be no difficult part to perſuade the reader, that 
fo many worthy diſcoveries met with great ſuccels in the 


* * . 
8 his is a copy of a general pardon, ſigned Servus ſervαrum. 
PR. Abtolution tn ar/icrly mw: tis; and the tax Canes aptyjioice, 
as jelicd upon in Empurur Peter's letter, JW. Welton, 
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world; though I may juſtly aſſure him, that I have re» 
lated much the ſmalleſt number; my deſign having been 
only to ſingle out fuch as will be of moſt benefit for 
public imitation, or which beſt ſerved to give ſome idea 
of the reach and wit of the inventor. And therefore it 
need not be wondered, if by this time Lord Peter was 
vecome excecding rich. But, alas! he had kept his 
brain ſo long and fo violently upon the rack, that at 
laſt it Gock itſelf, and began to turn round for a little 
eaſe. In ſhort, what with pride, projects, and knave- 
ry, poor Peter was grown diſtracted, and conceived the 
ttrangeſt imaginations in the world. In the height of 
bis fits, as it is uſual with thoſe who run mad out of 
pride, he would call kimſelf God H,, , and lome- 
times monarch of the univerſe, I have ſeen him (ſays my 
author) take three old high-crowned hats F, and clap 
them all on his head, three ſtory high, with a huge 
Punch of des at Lis girdle 2, and an angling-red in his 
hand. In which guiſe, whoever went to take him by 
the hand in the way of ſalutation, Peter with much 
grace, like a well-educated ſpaniel, would preſent them 
with his feet ||; and if they refufed his civility, then he 
would raiſe it as high as their chaps, and give them a 
damned kick on the mouth ; which hath ever fince been 
called a /alute. Whoever walked by without paying 
in their compliments, having a wonderful ſtrong 
treath, he would blow their hats off into the dirt. 
Noau time bis affairs at home went upſide down, and 
luis two brothers had a wretched time; where his fiſt 


Ihe Pope is not only allowed to be the vicar of Chri/?, but by 
{cveral divincs is called Gud upon carth, and other blaſphemous tiles 
ze given Lim. 

+ "The uip'e cron n. | 

+ The keys of the church. The church is here taken for the \ 
gate of heaven; for the keys of heaven are aſſumed by the Pope in 
conſequence of what our Lord faid to Peter, 1 will give unte thee 
the keys of the tingd;m of heaven, Her ef. 

Eid. The Pope's univerſal monarchy, and his triple crown, and 
fiſner's ring. . Motten. 

| Neither does his arrogant way ef requirir g men to Ki, his flipper 
ſcape reflection. /. Watn. 


beuted? 
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boutade was, to kick both their avives one morning out 
of doors +, and his own too; and, in their ſtead, gave 
orders to pick up the firſt three ſtrollers could be met 
with in the ſtreets. A while after he nailed up the cel- 
lar-door ; and would not allow his brothers a drop of 
drink to their victuals 1. Dining one day at an alder- 
man's in the city, Peter obſerved him expatiating, after 
the manner of his brethren, in the praiſes of his ſirloin 
of beef. Beef, faid the ſage magiſtrate, is the king of 
meat : beef comprehends in it the quinteſſence of partridge, 
and quail, and weniſon, and pheajant, and plum pudding, 
and cufiard. When Peter came home, he would needs 
take the fancy of cooking up this doctrine into uſe, and 
apply the precept, in default of a ſirloin, to his brown 
loaf. Bread, ſays he, dear brothers, is the fiaff of life ; 


in chich bread is contained, incluſive, the guinteſſence of” 


berf, nutten, ⁊ cal, veniſon, partridge, plum-pudiding, and 
cuftard : and to render all complete, there is intermingled a 
due quantity of water, <rhoſe crudities are alſo corrected by 
veaſt or barm, through <chich means it becomes a wholeſome: 
fermented ligucr, diffuſed throagh the maſs of the bread. Up- 
on the ſtrength of theſe concluſions, next day at dinner, 
was the brown loaf ſerved up in all the formality of a 
eity · feaſt. Come, brothers, faid Peter, fall to, and ſpare 
vet; here is excellent goed mutton || : or bed, nx my band 
is in, I awill help you. At which word, in much cere- 
mony, with fork and knife he carves out two good ſli- 
ces of a loaf, and preſents each on a plate to his bro- 
thers. The elder of the two, not ſuddenly entering in- 
to Lord Peter's conceit, began with very civil language 
to examine the myſtery. My Lord, ſaid he, I doubt, 
7.2 great ſubmiſſion, there may be ſome miſtake. What, 


This word properly Ggnifiees a ſudden jerk, or laſh of an hoi ſe, 

when you do not expett it, | 
The celivary of the Romiſo clergy is ſtruck at in Peter's beating 
11.5 dan and brothers wives out ot doors. . Wetton. 

+ The Pope's refuſing the cup to the laity, perſuading them that 
the blood is contained in the bread, and that the bread is the real and 
entire body of Chi. 

| Tranjudftantiaticn, Peter turns his bread into mutton, and, ac + 
cor ding to the Popilh doctrine of concomitants, his wine too, which 
1 his way he calls palmi:;g his damned * the bratbers for mut · 
t. W. Wotton, 

G 3 lays 
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fays Peter, you are pleaſant ; come then, let us hear this 
zeſt your head is fo big wwith. None in the world, my Lord; 
but, unleſs I am very much deceived, your Lordſhip was plea- 
fed a while ago to let fall a word about mutton, and I would 
be glad to ſee it with all my heert. How, faid Peter, ap- 
pearing in great ſurpriſe, I do not comprehend this at all. 
Upon which, the younger interpoling to ſet the bu- 
ſineſs aright ; My Lord, faid he, my brother TI ſuppoſe is hun- 
gry, and longs for the mutton your Lordſhip hath promiſed us 
10 dinner. Pray, faid Peter, take me along with you. Ei- 
ther you are both mad, or diſpaſed to be merrier than I ap- 
prove of. If you there do not like your piece, I will carve 
vou another; though I ſhould take that to be the choice bit of 
he whole ſhoulder. M bat then, my Lord, replied the firſt, 
it ſeems this is @ ſhoulder of mutton all this while. Pray, 
Sir, ſays Peter, eat your victuali, and leave off your im- 
pertinence, if you pltaſe ; for I am not diſpoſed to reliſh it at 
preſent. But the other could not forbear, being over-pro- 
voked at the affected ſeriouſneſs of Peter's countenance. 
By —, my Lord, ſaid he, I can only ſay, that, to my 
ger, and fingers, and teeth, and noſe, it ſeems to be nothing 
but a cruſt of bread. Upon which the fecond put in his 
word: I ever ſaw a piece of mutton in my life ſo nearly re- 
ſembling a ſlice from a twwelve-penny loaf. Look ye, Gentle- 
men, cries Peter in a rage, to convince you, what à couple 
of blind, poſitive, ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I will 
w/e but this plain argument: By G—, it is true, good, na- 
tural mutton, as any in Leadenhall market ; and G— con- 
Found you bath eternally, if you offer to believe otherævuiſe. 
Such a thundering proof as this left no further room for 
objection. The two unbelievers began to gather and poc- 
ket up their miſtake as haſtily as they could. Why, truly, 
laid the firſt, en more mature confideration— Ay, ſays the 
other, interrupting him, zcwv 1 have thought better on the 
ing. your Lordſhip ſeems to have à great deal of reaſon. 
Very well, ſaid Peter. Here, bay, fill me a beer-glaſs of 
cearet ; here's ta you both wxith all my heart. The two 
brethren, much delighted to fee him ſo readily appealed, 
returned thcir moſt humble thanks, and faid, they 
would be glad to pledge Ris Lordſhip. That you Hall, 
laid Peter. 1 am net a perſen to refuſe you any thing that 
14 reaſanable. Wire mederately taken, is à cardial. Here is 
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4 glaſs a- piece for you ; it is true natural juice from the 

ape, none of your damned vintners brewings. Having 
poke thus, he preſented to each of them another large 
dry cruſt, bidding them drink it eff, and not be baſh- 
ful ; for it would do them no hurt. The two brothers, 
after having performed the ufual office in ſuch delicate 
conjunctures, of ſtaring a fuſficient period at Lord Peter, 
and each other ; and finding how matters were like to 
go, reſolved not to enter on a new diſpute, but let him 
carry the point as he pleaſed : for he was now got into 
one of his mad fits; and to argue or expoſtulate fur- 
ther, would only ſerve to render him a hundred times 
more untractable. 

I have choſen to relate this worthy matter in all its 
circumſtances, becauſe it gave a principal occaſion to 
that great and famous rupture *, which happened about 
the fame time among theſe brethren, and was never af- 
terwards made up. But of that I ſhall treat at largein 
another ſection. 

However, it is certain, that Lord Peter, even in his 
lucid intervals, was very lewdly given in his common 
converſation, extreme wiltul and poſitive; and would at 
any time rather argue to the death, than allow himſelf 
once to be in an error. Beſides, he had an abominable 
faculty of telling huge palpable hes upon all occaſions ; 
and not only ſwearing to the truth, but curſing the 
whole company to hell, if they pretended to make the 
leaſt ſcruple of believing him. One time he fwore he 
had a cao at home, which gave as much milk at 
a meal as would fill three thouſand churches; and, 
what was yet more extraordinary, would never tura 
four f. Another time he was telling of an old fyn-peſt | 
that belonged to his father, with nails and timber e- 
nough in it to build ſixteen large men of war. Talks 
ing one day of Chineſe waggons, which were made fo 


* By this rupture is meant the reformation. | 

The ridiculous multiplying of the virgin Mary's milk amongſt the 
Papiſts, under the allegory of a cow, which gave as much milk at a 
meal as would fill three thouſand churches. /. Wotton. 

t By — poſt is meant the croſs of our bleſſed Saviour; — and 
if all the wood that is ſhewn for parts of it, was collected, the quan- 
tity would ſufficicatly juſtity this ſarcaſm, Hawkeſ, 
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light as to fail over mountains: Z——d;, ſaid Peter, 
auhere's the wander of that * By , [ ſax a large hiuſe 
of lime and flone travel over ſea and land, granting that 
it flopped ſometimes to bait, abrve two thouſand German 
leagues *. And that which was the good of it, he would 
ſwear deſperately all the while, that he never told a lye 
in his life; and at every word, By G, Gentlemen, 1 
tell you nothing but the truth; and the d / brail them 
eternally that wwill not believe me. 

In ſhort, Peter grew fo ſcandalous, that all the neigh - 
bourhood began in plain words to lay, he was no better 
than a knave. And his two brothers, long weary of 
his ill uſage, reſolved at laſt to leave him; but firſt 
they humbly delired a copy of their father's avi//, which 
had now lain by neglected time out of mind. luſtead of 
granting this requeſt, he called them damned ſors of 
<vhores, rogues, traitors, and the reſt of the vile names 
he could muſter up. Hewever, while he was abroad 
one day upon his projects, the two youngſters watched 
their opportunity, made a ſhift to come at the ww, 
and took a copia vera + ; by which they preſently faw 
how prolsly they had been abuſed ; their father having 
left them equal heirs, and ftriftly commanded, that 
whatever they got ſhould lie in common among them 
all. Purſuant to which, their next enterpriſe was, to 
break open the cellar-door, and get a little good drink 
to ſpirit and comfort their hearts 1. In copying the 
will, they had met another precept againſt whoring, di- 
vorce, and ſeparate maintenance: upon which their 
next\work was, to diſcard their concubines, and fend 
tur their wives jj. Wnilſt all this was in agitation, 


The chapel of Loretto. He falls here only upon the ridiculous 
inventions of Popery. Ihe church of Rome intended by theſe things 
to gull filly, ſaper{titiovs people, and rook them of their money. Tlie 
world had been too long in flavery ; but our anceſtors gloriouſſy re- 
deemed us from that yoke. The church of Rome therefore ought to 
be expoſed; and he deſerves well of mankind that docs cxpoſe it. 
WW. Wotton. 

— The Capel of Loretto, which travelled from the Holy Land 
0 ay, 

+ Tranſlated the ſcriptures into the vulgar tongues. 

t Adminiſtered the cup to the laity at the communion. 

! Allowed the marriages of pricits, | 


there 
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there enters a ſolicitor from Newgate, deſiring Lord Pe- 
ter would pleaſe to procure a pardon for a thief that was 
to be hanged to-morrow. But the two brothers told 
him, he was a coxcomb, to ſeck pardons from a fellow 
v ho de ſerved to be hanged much better than his client; 
and diſcovered all the method of that impoſture, in the 
fame form I delivered it a while ago; adviſing the foli- 
citor to put his triend upon obtaining a pardon from the 
king *. In the midft all this clutter and revolution, in 
comes Peter with a file of dragoons at his heels ; and 
gathering from all hands what was in the wind, he and 
his gang, after ſeveral millions of ſcurrilities and curſes, 
not very important here to repeat, by main force very 
fairly kicks them both out of doors f, and would never 
let them come under his root from that day to this. 


SECT. v. 
A digreſſion in the modern kind. 


E, whom the world is pleaſed to honour with 

the title of modern authors, ſhould never have 

been able to compals our great deſign of an everlaſting 

remembrance, and never-dying fame, if our endeavours 

had not been ſo highly ſerviceable to the general good 

of mankind, This, O Universe, is the adventurous at- 
tempt of me thy ſecretary ; 


DQuemwis perferre laborem 


Sradet, et inducit neftes wigilare ſerenas. 


To this end, I have ſome time ſince, with a world 
of pains and art, diſſected the carcale of Ju nature, 
and read many uſetul lectures upon the {cveral parts, 
both containing and contained; till at laſt it /aelt to 


%. 


Directed penitents rot to truſt to pardons and abſolutions pro- 
cured for money; but ſent them to implore the mercy of Gd, trum 
hence alone remiſſion is to be obtained. | 

r By Peter's dragcons is meant the civil power, which thoſe princes 
u ho were bigotted to the Kemiſh ſeperititicn, employed againſt the 
reformers, | ; 

t ile Pope ſauts all who d ant from him out cf the church. 


ftrong, 
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ſtrong, I could preſerve it no longer. Upon which, I 
have been at a great expence to fic up all the bones with 
exact contexture, and in due ſymmetry ; ſo that I am 
ready to ſhew a very complete anatomy thereof to all cu- 
rious gentiemen and others. But, not to digrels farther 
in the midit of a digreſſion, as I have known ſome au- 
thors incloſe digrellions in one another, like a neſt of 
boxes; I do athrm, that having carefully cut up buman 
nature, I have found a very ſtrange, new, and import- 
ant diſcovery ; that the public good of mankind is per- 
formed by two ways, inſtruction and diverfion. And I 
have farther proved in my ſaid feveral readings, (which 


perhaps the world may oue day fee, it I can prevail on 


any friend to ſteal a copy, or on any certain gentleman 
of my admirers, to be very importunate), that, as man- 
kind is now diſpoſed, he receives much greater advan- 
tage by being diverted than inſirued ; his epidemical dif- 
eaſes being fe/tidiofity, amorphy, and eſcitatian; whereas, 
ia the preſent univerſal empire of wit and learning, there 
ſeems but little matter left tor 1 h,, Rowever, in 
compliance with a leilon of great age and authority, 1 


have attempted carrying the point in all its heights; 


and accordingly, throughout this divine treatiſe, have 
{kilfully kneaded up both together, with a layer of wtie, 
and a layer of dulce. 
When I conſider how exceedingly our illuſtrious c- 
derns have cclipſed the weak glimmering lights cf the 
ancients, and turncd them out of the road of all faſhion- 
able commerce, to a degree, that our choice town-wits, 
of moſt refined accompliſhments, are in grave diſpute, 
whether there have been ever any ancients or no“; in 
which point we are like to receive wonderful ſatisfaction 
from the moſt uſeful labours and lucubrations of that 
worthy modern, Dr Bentley: I ſay, when I conſider all 
this, I cannot but bewail, that no famous rodern hath 
ever yet attempted an univerſal ſyſtem, in a ſmall port- 
able volume, of all things that are to be known, or be- 
lieved, or imagined, or practiſed in life. 1am Lowever 
* The learned perſon here meant by our author, hath becn en- 
deavouring to arrihicte fo many ar cient writers, that, until he is 


plcaſed to ſiop his band, it will be dangerous to aſſi m, u hether there 
ave been au arcicnts in the worl2, 


$61 (tel 
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forced to acknowledge, that ſuch an enterpriſe was 
thought on ſome time ago; by a great philoſopher of O. 
Brazil “. The method he propoſed, was by a certain 
curious receipt, a naſtrum. which, after his untimely death, 
found among his papers; and do here, out of my great 
affection to the modern learned, preſent them with it; not 
doubting, it may one day encourage ſome worthy un- 
dertaker. 

You take fair correct copies, well bound in calfikin, and 
lettered at the back, of all modern bodies of arts and ſci- 
ences whatſoever, and in what language you pleaſe. Theſe 
you diftil in balneo Maria, infuſing quinteſſence of poppy 
q. . tegether with three pints of lethe, to be had from 
the apothecaries. You cleanſe away carefully the ſordes and 
caput mortuum, letting all that is walatile evaporate. You 
treſerve only the firſt running, which is again to be diftilled 
fed enteen times, till what remains will amount to about two 
drams. This you keep in à glaſs vial hermetically ſealed, 
for one and twenty days; then you begin your catholic trea- 
tiſe, taking every morning faſting, fit ſhaking the vial, 
three drops of this elixir, ſnuffing it flrongly up your noſe. It 
ewill dilate itſelf about the brain (where there is any) in 
feurteen minutes, and you immediately perceive in your head 
an infinite number of abſtracts, ſummaries, compendiums, 
extracts, collections, medulla's, excerpta quzdam's, flo- 
rilegia's, and the like, all diſpoſed into great order, and re- 
dacible upon paper. | 

I mult needs own, it was by the aſſiſtance of this ar- 
canum, that I, though otherwiſe impar, have adventu- 
red upon fo daring an atteinpt; never atchieved or un- 
dertaken before, but by a certain author, called Homer ; 
in whom, though otherwiſe a perſon not without ſome 
abilities, and for an ancient of a tolerable genius, I have 
diſcovered many. groſs errors, which are not to be for- 
given his very aſhes, if by chance any of them are left. 
For whereas we are aſſured, he deſigned his work for a 
complete body + of all knowledge, human, divine, po- 


This is an imaginary iſland, of kin to that which is called the 
Pa tuters wives iſland, placed in ſome unknown part of the ocean, 
merely at the farcy of the map-maker. 

_ T Homerus omnes res humanas poematis complexus eſt. Xeneph. 
ia ccuviv. | 


litical, 
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litical, and mechanic; it is manifeſt, he hath wholly 
neglected ſome, and been very imperfect in the reſt. For, 
firſt of all, as eminent a cabaliſ as his diſciples would re- 
t him, his account of the opus magnum is extreme] 
poor and deficient ; he ſeems to have read but very ſu- 
perficially either Sendivogus, Bebmen, or Anthropoſo- 
phia Theomagica . He is alſo quite miſtaken about 
the ſphera pyroplaſtica, a neglect not to be atoned for; 
and, if the reader will admit fo ſevere a cenſure, wiz cre- 
derem autorem hunc unquam audivifſe ignis coc . His fail- 
ings are not leſs prominent in ſeveral parts of the mecha- 
mics, For, having read his writings with the utmoſt ap- 
plication uſual among modern tuiti, I could never yet diſ- 
cover the leaſt direction about the ſtructure of that uſe- 
ful inſtrument, a /ave-a//. For want of which, if the 
moderns had not lent their aſſiſtance, we might yet have 
wandered in the dark. But I have (till behind, a fault 
far more notorious to tax this author with ; I mean, his 
groſs ignorance in the common laws of this realm, and in 
the doctrine, as well as diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
land : A defect indeed, for which both he and all the 
ancients ſtand moſt juſtly cenſured by my worthy and 
ingenious friend, Mr Wotton, Bachelor of Divinity, in 
his incomparable treatiſe of ancient and modern learning ; 
a book never to be ſufficiently valued, whether we con- 
ſider the happy turns and flowings of the author's wit, 
the great uſefulneſs of his ſublime diſcoveries upon the 
ject of fires and ſpittle, or the laborious eloquence of 
his ſtyle. And I cannot forbear doing that author the 
Juſtice of my public acknowledgments, for the preat 
helps and /ftings J had out of his incomparable piece, 
while I was penning this treatiſe. 
But, beſides theſe omiſſions in Homer, already men- 


A treatiſe written about fifiy years ago, by a Welſh gentleman 
of Cambridge. His name, as I remember, was Fang han; as appears 
by the anſuer to it written by the learned Dr Henry Moor. It is a 
piece of the moſt unintelligible fuſtian, that perhaps was ever pu- 
bliſhed in any language. 

+ Mr Wotton, (to whom our author never gives any quarter), in 
| his compariſon of ancient and modern learning, numbers divinity, 


law, Sc. among thoſe parts of knowledge wherein we cxcel the 
2ncicnts, 


tioned, 
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tioned, the curious reader will alſo obſerve ſeveral de- 
fects in that author's writings, for which he is not alto 
gether ſo accountable. For whereas every branch of 
knowledge has received ſuch wonderful acquirements 
fince his age, eſpecially within theſe laſt three years, or 
thereabouts ; it is almoſt impoſſible, he could be fo very 
perfect in modern diſcoveries, as his advocates pretend. 
We freely acknowledge him to be the inventor of the 
compaſs, of gun po er, and the circulation of the blood. 
But I challenge any of his admirers, to ſhew me in.all 
his writings a complete account of the pee n. Does he 
not alſo leave us wholly to ſeek in the art of political 
ewagering ? What can be more defective and unſatisfac- 
tory than his long diſſertation upon tea? And as to his 
method of /a/ivation without mercury, fo much celebra- 
ted of late, it is, to my own knowledge and experience, 
a thing very little to be relied on. 

It was to ſupply ſuch momentous defects, that I have 
been prevailed on, after long folicitation, to take pen in 
hand; and I dare venture to promiſe, the judicious 
reader ſhall find nothing neglected here, that can be of 
uſe upon any emergency of life. I am confident to have 
included and exhauſted all that human imagination can 
riſe or fall to. Particularly, I recommend to the peruſal of 
the learned, certain diſcoveries that are wholly untouched 
by others ; whereof I ſhall only mention, among a great 
many more, My new help fer ſmatterers; or, The art of be- 
ing deep-learned, and fhallow-read: — A curicus invention a- 
bout manſe-traps:.— An univerſal rule of reaſon ; cr, Every 
man his own carver ; together with a moſt uſeful engine 
for catching of owls. All which the judicious reader 
will find largely treated on in the ſeveral parts of this 
diſcourſe. | 

I hold myſelf obliged to give as much light as is poſ- 
fible, into the beauties and excellencics of what I am 
writing ; becauſe it is become the faſhion and humour 
moſt applauded among the firſt authors of this polite and 
learned age, when they would correct the ill- nature of 
critical, or inform the ignorance of courteous readers. 
Beſides, there have been ſeveral famous pieces lately 
publiſhed, both in verſe and proſe ; wherein, if the wri- 


ters had not been pleaſed, out of their great humanity 


——— 
—— 
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and affection to the public, to give us a nice detail of 
the be and the admirable they contain, it is a thou- 
ſind to one, whether we ſhould ever have diſcovered one 
grain of either. For my own particular, I cannot de- 
ny, that whatever I have ſaid upon this occaſion, had 
been more proper in a preface, and more agreeable to 
the mode, which uſually directs it thither. But I here 
think fit to lay hold on that great and honourable pri- 
vilege of being the /aft writer; I claim an abſolute au- 
thority in right, as the free modern, which gives me a 
deſpotic power over all authors before me. In the 
ſtreugth of which title, I do utterly diſapprove and de- 
clare againſt that pernicious cuſtom, of making the pre- 


face a bill of fare to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indifcretion in un- 


_ fier-mongers, and other retailers of ffrange fights, to hang 


out a fair large picture over the door, drawn after the 
life, with a moſt eloquent deſcription underneath. This 
hath ſaved me many a three-pence ; for my curiolity was 
fully ſatisfied, and I never offered to go in, though or- 
ten invited by the urging and attending orator, with 
his laſt mowing and ſanding piece of rhetoric, Sir, upon 
my <vord, wwe are juſl geing to begin. Such is exactly the 
tate, at this time, of Prefaces, Epiſtles, Advertiſements, In- 
traductions, Prolegomena g, Apparatus a, To the readers. This 
expedient was admirable at firſt. Our great Dryden 
has long carried it as far as it would go, and with in- 
credible ſucceſs. He hath often faid to me in conſi- 
dence, that the world would have never ſuſpected him 
to be fo great a poet, if he had not aſſured them ſo 
frequently in his prefaces, that it was impoſſible they 
could either doubt or forget it. Perhaps it may be ſo: 
however, I much fear, his inſtructions have edified out 
of their place, and taught men to grow wiſer in cer- 
tain points, where he never intended they ſhould : for 
it is lamentable to behold, with what a lazy ſcorn 
many of the yawning readers of our age do now-a-days 
twirl over furty or fifty pages of preface and dedication, 
— is the uſual Mader (tint), as if it were fo. much 
tin. Though it muſt be alſo allowed, on the other 
hand, that a very conſiderable number is known to 
proceed critics and wits, by reading nothing elſe. Into 
which 
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which two factions, I think, all preſent readers may 
juſtly be divided. Now, for myſelf, I profeſs to be of 
the tormer fort: and therefore having the modern incli- 
nation to expatiate upon the beauty of my own produc- 
tions, and difplay the bright parts of my diſcourſe, I 
thought beſt to do it in the body of the work ; where, 
as it now lies, it makes a very conſiderable addition to 
the bulk of the volume; @ circumflance by no means to 
be neglected by a ſriiful writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and acknowledg- 
ment to an eſtabliſhed cuitom of our newelt authors, 
by @ long digre//ion unſought for, and an univerſal cenſure 
unproveked ; by forcing into the light, with much pains 
and dexterity, my own excellencies, and other mens de- 
faults, with great juſtice to myſelf, and candour to 
them; I now happily reſume my ſubject, to the infinite 
ſatisfaction both of the reader and the author. 


S E C T. VI. 
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left Lord Peter in open rupture with his two 
brethren ; both for ever diſcarded from his 

houle, and reſigned to the wide word, with little or 
nothing to truſt to. Which are circumſtances that 
render them proper ſubjects for the charity of a writer's 
pen to work on; ſcenes of miſery ever affording the 
faireſt harveſt for great adventures. And in this the 
world may perceive the difference between the integri- 
ty of a generous author, and that of a common friend. 
The latter is obſerved to adhere cloſe in proſperity, 
but, on the decline of fortune, to drop ſuddenly off : 
whereas the generous author, juſt on the contrary, 
finds his hero on the dungkil, from thence by gradval 
ſteps railes him to a throne, and then immediately with- 
draws, expecting not ſo much as thanks for his pains. 
In imitation of w hich cxample, I have placed Lord Peter 
in a noble houſe, given him a title to wear, and mo- 
ncy to ſpend. There I ſhall leave him for ſome time ; 
returning where common charity directs me, to th: 


1 z | aſlittance. 
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aliuſtancc of his two brothers at their loweſt ebb. 
However, I ſhall by no means forget my character of 
an hittorian, to follow the truth ſtep by itep, whatever 
huippens, or where-cver it may lead me. 

The two exiles, fo nearly united in fortune and in- 
tereſt, tcok a lodging together; where, at thcir firſt 
leuure, they began to reflect on the numberlels mi>tur- 
tunes and vexations of their lite paſt; and could not 


tell, on the fudden, to what failure in their conduct 


they ought to impute them; when, after ſome recol- 
Ioction, they called to mind the copy of their father's 
grill, wich they had fo happily recovered. This was 
unmedigtely produced, and a ſirm refylution taken be- 
tween them, to alter whatever was ali cady amiis, aud 
reduce all their future meaſures to the ſtricteſt obedi- 
euce preſcribed therein. The main body of the à27 
(as the reader cannot ealtly have forgot) corfilted in 
ert un admirable rules about the wearing of their 
ats: in the peruſal whereof, the two brothers at 
try period duly comparing the doctrine with the prac- 
tice, there was never ſcen a wider difference between 
tg things; horrible, downright tran!grethonps of eve- 
ry puizt. Upon which they both refolved, without fur- 
wer delay, to fall immediately upon reducing the whole 
exactly aiter their father's model. 

Put here it is good to ſtop the haſly reader, ever im- 
patient to fre the end of an ad-cuturc, before we wri- 
ters can duly prepare him tor it. 1 am to record, that 
theſe two brothers began to be diſtinguiſhed at this 
time by certain names. One of them delired to be 
called MARTIN“, and the other took the appella- 
tion of JACK +. Theſe two had lived in much 
triendihip 42d agreement, under the tyranny of their bro- 
ther Peter; as it is the talent of tellow-t(ufterers to do; 
men in misfortune being like men in the dark, to 
whom all colours are the fame. But when they came 
forward into the world, and began to Gilpliy them- 
ſelves. to each other, and to the light, their com- 
plexions appeared cxtreinely different; which the pre- 


* Martin Luther. + John Calvin, 


ſent 


o . 
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ſent poſture of their affairs gave them ſudden opportu- 
nity to diſcover. 

But here the ſevere reader may juſtly tax me as a 
writer of ſhort memory ; a deliciency to which a true 
modern cannot but, of neceſlity, be a little ſubject: 
becauſe memory being an employment of the mind upon 
things paſt, is a faculty, for which the learned in our 
illuſtrious age have no manner of occaſion, who deal 
entirely with invention, and ſtrike all things out of 
themſelves, or at leaſt by colliſion from each other: upon 
which account we think it highly reaſonable to produce 
our great forgetfulneſs, as an argument unanſwerable 
for our great wit. I ought, in method, to have inform- 
ed the reader about fifty pages ago, of a fancy Lord 
Peter took, and intuſed into his brothers, to wear on 
their coats whatever trimmings came up in faſhion; 
never pulling off any as they went out of the mode, 
but keeping on all together; which amounted ia time 
to a medley, the moſt antic you can poſſibly conceive ; 
and this to a degree, that, upon the time of their falling 
out, there was hardly a thread of the original coat 
to be ſeen ; but an infinite quantity of /ace, and rit- 
bands, and fringe, and embroidery, and points; (I mean only 
thoſe tagged with fler, for the reſt fell off). Now, 
this material circumſtance having been forgot in duc 
place; as good fortune hath ordered, comes in very pro- 
perly here, when the two brothers are juit going to 
retorm their veſtures into the primitive ſtate, preſcri- 
bed by their father's ail. 

They both unanimouſly entered upon this t 
work, looking ſometimes on their coats, and ſome- 
times on the will. Martin laid the firſt hand; at 
one twitch brought off a large handful of points ; and, 
with a ſecond pull, ſtripped away ten dozen yards of 
Fringe. But when he had gone thus far, he demurred 
2 while. He knew very well, there yet remained a 
great deal more to be done. However, the firſt heat 
being over, his violence began to cool, and he reſolved 


Points tagged with ſilver, are thoſe doQtines that promote the 
greatneſs and wealth of the church, which have been therefore wo- 
ven deepeſt in the body of Popery. 
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to proceed more moderately in the reſt of the work ; 
having already narrowly elcaped a ſwinging rent in pull- 
ing off the points, which, being tagged with ſilver, (as 
we have obſerved before), the judicious workman had 
with much ſagacity double ſown, to preſerve them from 
Falling. Refolving therefore to rid his coat of a huge 
quantity of gold lace, he picked up the ſtitches with 
much caution, and diligently gleaned out all the looſe 
threads as he went ; which proved to be a work of time. 
Then he fell about the embroidered Indian figures of 
nen, women, and children; againſt which, as you 
have heard in its due place, their father's teſtament 
was extremely exact and ſevere : theſe, with much dex- 
tcrity and application, were, after a while, quite eradica- 
ted, or utterly defaced. For the reſt, where he ob- 
{ſerved the embroidery to be worked fo cloſe, as not to 
be got away without damaging the cloth, or where 
it ſerved to hide or ſtrengthen any fliw in the body of 
the coat, contracted by the perpetual tampering of 
workmen upon it; he concluded, the wiſeſt courſe was, 
to let it remain ; reſolving in no caſe whatſoever, that 
the ſubſtance of the ſtuff ſhould ſuffer injury ; which he 
thought the heſt method for ſerving the true intent and 
meaning of his father's will, And this is the neareſt 
account I have been able to collect of Martin's pro- 

ceedings upon this great revolution “. 
But his brother Jack , whoſe adventures will be fo 
extraordinary, 


* The criticiſms of the Martiniſts (u hom we may ſ:-ppoſe the 
members of the chasch of England) were, it is to be }Loped, more 
candid than thoſe contained in the foll:wing note: for Martin is 
trcate! with a much le. de arce of fircaſm than the other two bro- 
thers. —— The chumch of England can icarce be angry at ſuch a fa- 
vourable account of Luther; eſpecially as we have ſince retormed 
trom Luther him{eif, and, fo far as our judgments can teach us. have 
xettored our habits flill ncarcr to the original faſhicn, which they bore 
at the perſectiom of the telfament. Orrery. 

+ ln the character of 7:4 4 ſet of people were alarmed, who are 
eaſily ond, and wie u farce bear the cheerfulneſs of a Imile. 


In their © ear, wit e wnother name for wickedneſs ; and 
the purt. „ 216 excel: why alt the greater and more impious 
the ab mwiniion, B+ therefore, the difference of Peter 
and „ ini lt have wn $1. 275 their ecats, the two brothers 
mc; „ in Heir latied of an auverlury ſo powerful as 
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extraordinary, as to furniſh a great part in the re- 
mainder of this diſcourſe, entered upon the matter 
with other thoughts, and a quite different ſpirit. For 
the memory of Lord Peter's injuries produced a degree 
of hatred and ſpite, which had a much greater ſhare of 
inciting him, than any regards after his father's com- 
mands ; ſince theſe appeared at beſt only ſecondary and 
ſubſervient to the other. However, for this medley of 
humour he made a ſhift to find a very plauſible name, 
honouring it with the title of zea/; which is perhaps the 
molt ſignificant word that hath been ever yet produced 
in any language; as, I think, I have fully proved in 
my excellent analytical diſcourſe upon that ſubject ; 
wherein I have deduced a hiſtori-tveo-phy/i-logical account 
of zeal, ſhewing how it firſt proceeded from a notien in- 
to a word, and from thence, in a hot ſummer, ripened 
into a tangible ſubflance. This work, containing three 
large volumes in folio, I deſign very ſhortly to publiſh by 
the modern way of ſubſcription ; not doubting but the no- 
bility and gentry of the land will give me all poſſible 
encouragement, having had already ſuch a taſte of 
what I am able to perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, brimfull of 
this miraculous compound, reflecting with indignation 
upon Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked by the de- 
ſpondency of Martin, prefaced his reſolutions to this 
purpoſe. What, faid he, a rogue that hacked up his drink, 
turned away our wives, cheated us of our fortunes, palmed 
his damned cruſls upon us for mutton, and at laj! kicked us 
out of doors ; muſt aue be in his faſhions, with a pox ! a raſ- 
cal, beſides, that all the ſireet cries out againſt. Having 
thus kindled and inflamed himſelf as high as poſſible, 


this anonymous author. They ſpared no unmannerly reflections 
upon his character. They had recourſe to every kind of abuſe that 
could reach him. And ſometimes it was the work of Swift and his 
companions : ſometimes not a ſyllable of it was his work; it was the 
work of one of his uncle's ſons, a clergyman : and ſometimes it was 
the work of a perſon, who was to be nameleſs. Each of theſe ma- 
I:cious conjectures reigned in its turn: and it will be found, that bold 
alſertions, however falſe, almoſt conſtantly meet with ſucceſs; a kind 
of triumph that would appear one ot the {evereſt inſtitutes of fate, if 


time and truth did not ſoon obliterate all marks of the victory. 
Orr ery, 


and 
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and by conſequence in a delicate temper for beginning 
a reformation, he ſet about the work immediately, 
and in three minutes made more diſpatch than Martin 
had done in as many hours. For, courteous reader, 
are given to underſtand, that zea/ is never ſo high- 
ly obliged, as when you ſet it a fearing; and Jack, 
who doted on that quality in himſelf, allowed it at 
this time its full ſwing. Thus it happened, that ſtrip- 
ping down a parcel of gold /ace a little too haſtily, he 
rent the main body of his coat from top to bottom ; and 
whereas his talent was not of the happieſt in taking up 
a flitch, he knew no better way, than to darn'it again 
with packthread and a ftewer. But the matter was yet 
infinitely worſe (I record it with tears) when he pro- 
ceeded to the embroidery : for, being clumly by nature, 
and of temper impatient ; withal, beholding millions 
of ſtitches that required the niceſt hand, and ſedateſt 
conſtitution, to extricate ; in a great rage he tore off 
the whole piece, cloth and all, and flung it into the 
kennel, and furiouſly thus continued his career: Ab, 
good brother Martin, faid he, do as I do, for the love of 
Gad; firip, tear, pull, rend, flay off all, that eve may ap- 
as unlike the rogue Peter as it is poſſible. I would not, 
fer an hundred pounds, carry the leaſt mark about me, that 
might give occ to the neighbours, ſuſpecting that 1 
«was related to ſuch a raſcal. But Martin, who at this 
time mY — to be extremely flegmatic and ſedate, beg- 
ged his brother, of all love, not to damage bis coat by any 
meant, for he never would get ſuch — 2 deſired him 
to conſider, that it awas nst their buſineſi to form their ations 
by any reflection upon Peter, but by obſerving the rules pre- 
ſcribed in their father's will: that he ſhould remember, Pe- 
ter was ſtill their brother, whatever faults er injuries he had 
committed; and therefore they ſhould by all means avoid 
fuch a thought, as that of taking meaſures for gead and ex il, 
from no other rule than of oppoſition to bim: that it ac 
true, the tefament of their good father was very exact in 
what related to the awearing of their coats; yet was it no 
leſs penal and ſirict in preſcril ing agreement, and friendſhip, 
and affettion betæteen them; and therefore, if flraining a 
point were at all diſpenſable, it would certainly be ſo, rather 
to the advance of unity, than increaſe of contradittion. 
Mart in 
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Martin had {till proceeded as gravely as he 42 and 
doubt leſs would have delivered an admirable lecture of 
morality, which might have exceedingly contributed to 
my reader's repoſe, bath of b:dy and mind, the true ultimate 
end of ethics ; but Jack was already gone a flight-ſhot 
beyond his patience. And as, in ſcholaitio diſputes, no- 
thing ſerves to rouſe the ſpleen of him that oppoſes, fo 
much as a kind of pedantic affected calmneſs in the re- 
ſpondent ; diſputants being for the molt part like unequal 
ſcales, where the gravity of one fide advances the /zght- 
10% of the other, and cauſes it to fly up, and kick the 
beam: io it happened here, that the <veig{t of Martin's 
arguments exalted Jack's /zvity, and made him fly out 
and ſpurn againſt his brother's moderation. In ſhort, 
Martin's patience put Jack in a rage. But that which 
moſt afflicted him, was, to obſerve his brother's coat ſo 
well reduced into the ſtate of innocence ; while his own 
was either wholly rent to his ſhirt; or thoſe places 
which had eſcaped his cruel clutches, were {till in Pe- 
ter's livery : fo that he looked like a drunken bean, 
balf rifled by «hes ; or like a freſh tenant of Newgate, 
when he has refuſed the payment of garniſb; or like a 
diſcovered Sap-liſter, left to the mercy of Exchange wo- 
men ; or like a bau in her old velvet petticoat, re- 
ligned into the ſecular hands of the mobile. Like any, 
or like all of theſe, a medley of rags and /ace, and 
rents and fringes, unfortunate Jack did now appear. He 
would have been extremely glad to ſee his coat in the 
condition of Martin's, but intinitely gladder to find that 
of Martin in the ſame predicament with his. However, 
ſince neither of theſe was likely to come to pals, he 
thought fit to lend the whole bubnck another turn, and 
to dicls up necellity into a virtue. Therefore, after as 


Ile galleries over the piazzas in the Royal Exchange were for- 
merly filled with ſhops, kept chiefly by women. i he fame uſe was 
made of a building called the New Exchange in the Strand. This 
ed tice has been pulled down; the ſhopkeepers have removed from the 
Royal Exchange into Cornhill, and the adjacent ſtreets; and there 
are now no remains of Exchange women, but in Exeter change, and 
they are no longer deemed tlie firſt miniſters of faſkion, Haute. 


many 
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many of the fox's arguments as he could muſter up, 
for bringing Martin to reaſon, as he called it, or, as 
he meant it, into his own ragged, bobtailed condition; 
2ndS$obſervings he ſaid all to little purpoſe ; what, alas! 
w2s left for the forlorn Jack to do, but, after a million 
of ſcurrilities againſt his brother, to run mad with ſpleen, 
and ſpite, and contradiction? To be ſhort, here be- 
gan a mortal breach between theſe two. Jack went im- 
mediately to new lodgings, and in a few days it was for 
certain reported, that he had run out of his wits. In a 
ſhort time after, he appeared abroad, and confirmed the 
report by falling into the oddeſt whimſies that ever a 
ſick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the ſtreets began to ſalute 
him with ſeveral names. Sometimes they would call 
him Jack the Bald ; ſometimes, Fack with a lantern 4; 
ſometimes, Dutch Fack || ; ſometimes, French Hugh ** ; 
ſometimes, Tom the Beggar t; and ſometimes, Anockirg 
Tack of the NorthTY. And it was under one, or ſome, 
or all of theſe. appellations, which 1 leave the learned 
reader to determine, that he hath given riſe to the moſt 
illuſtrious and epidemic ſect of Solis, who, with ho- 
nourable commemoration, do ſtill acknowledge the re- 
nowned JACK for their author and founder. Of 


whoſe original, as well as principles, I am now advan- 


cing to gratify the world with a very particular account ; 
Melleo contingens cundla lepore. 


' * The fox in the fable, who having been caught in a trap, and 
Joſt his tail, uſed many arguments to perſuade the reſt to eut off 
theirs; that the ſingularity of his deformity might not expoſe him to 
gerifion. Hawhkeſ. 

+ That is, Calvin, from calvss, bald. 

All thoſe who pretend to inward light. i 

Jack of Leyden, who gave riſe to the Anabaptiſts, 

»* The Hugonots. | 

tt The Gucuſcs, by which name ſome Preteſtants in Flanders 
were called. 


tt Ihn Knex, the reformer cf Scotland. 
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A digreſſion in praiſe of digreſſtons. 


Have ſometimes heard of an Mad in a nut ell; but 
it hath been my fortune to have much oftener ſeen a 
nut Hell in an Iliad. There is no doubt that human life 
has received moſt wonderful advantages from both ; but 
to which of the two the world is chiefly indebted, I ſhall 
leave among the curious, as a problem worthy of their 


_ utmoſt inquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think 


the commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to the 
great dern improvement of digreſfions : the late refine- 
ments in knowledge running parallel to thoſe of diet in 
our nation, which, among men of a judicious taſte, are 


dreſſed up in various compounds, conſiſting in ſoaps and 9- 


lion, fricaſſees and ragoufts. 
It is true, there is a fort of moroſe, detracting, ill- 
bred people, who pretend utterly to diſreliſh theſe po- 


lite innovations. And as to the fimilitude from diet, they 


allow the parallel ; but are fo bold to pronounce the ex- 
ample itſelf, a corruption and degeneracy of taſte. They 
tell us, that the faſhion of jumbling fifty things together 
in a diſh, was at firſt introduced in compliance to a de- 
praved and debauched appetite, as well as to a crazy con- 
fitution : and to ſee a man hunting through an alis after 
the head and brains of a gooſe, a widgeon, or a woodcack, 
is a ſign he wants a ſtomach and digeſtion for more ſub- 


ſtantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that digreſſian 


in a book are like foreign troops in a flate, which argue 
the nation to want a heart and bands of its own ; and of- 
ten either ſubdue the natives, or drive them into the moſt 
unfrutful corners. . 

But, after all that can be objected by theſe ſuperci- 


lious cenſors, it is maniteſt, the ſociety of writers would 


quickly be reduced to a very inconſiderable number, if 


men were put upon making books, with the fatal con- 
ſinement of delivering nothing beyond what is to the 
purpoſe. It is acknowledged, that were the caſe the 
lame among us, as with the Greeks and Romans, when 
learning was in its cradle, to be reared, and fed, and — 
the 
I; 
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thed by invention; it would be an eaſy taſk to fill up vo- 
lumes upon particular occaſions, without farther expa- 
tiating from the ſubject, than by moderate excurſions, 
helping to advance or clear the main deſign. But with 
knowledge it has fared as with a numerous army, incamp- 
ed in a Fruitful country ; which for a few days maintains 
itſelf by the product of the foil it is on; till, proviſions 
being ſpent, they are ſent to forage many a mile, a- 
mong fri or enemies, it matters not. Mean while, 
the neighbouring fields, trampled and beaten down, be- 


*come barren and dry, affording no ſuſtenance but clouds 
.of duſt. 


The whole courſe of things being thus entirely chan- 
ged between us and the ancients, and the moderns wiſely 
ſenſible of it ; we of this age have diſcovered a ſhorter, 
and more prudent method, to become ſcholars and wits, 
without the fatigue of reading or of thinking. The moſt 


; accompliſhed way of uſing books at preſent, is twofold : 


either, firſt, to ſerve them as ſome men do /ords, learn 
their titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance ; 


Vr, ſecondly, which is indeed the choicer, the profound- 


er, and politer method, to get a thorough inſight into 
the index, by which the whole book is governed and 
turned, like fes by the tail. For to enter the palace 


of learning at the great gate, requires an expence of time 


and forms; therefore men of much haſte and little ce- 
remony are content to get in by the back-door. For the 
arts are all in a fying march, and therefore more eaſily 
ſubdued by attacking them in the rear. Thus phyſicians 
diſcover the ſtate of the whole body, by conſulting only 
what comes from behind. Thus men catch knowledge 
by throwing their ait on the pofleriors of a book, as boys 
do ſparrows with flinging /a/t upon their tails. Thus 
human life is beſt underſtood by the wiſe man's rule of 
regarding the end. Thus are the ſciences found, like 
Hercules's oxen, by tracing them backwards. I hus are 
oli ſciences unravelled like c ftockings, by beginning at 
the ost. 

Beſides all this, the army of the ſciences hath been of 
late, with a world of martial diſcipline, drawn into its 
cloſe order, fo that a view, or a muſter may be taken of 


it with abundance of expedition. For this great bleſſing 


we 
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we are wholly indebted to ems and abflirads, in which 
the modern fathers of learning, like prudent uſurers, ſpent 
their ſweat for the eaſe of us their children. For labeur 
is the ſeed of idleneſs, and it is the peculiar happineſs of 
our noble age to gather the frat. 

Now, the method of growing wiſe, learned, and /ub- 
lime, having become ſo regular an affair, and ſo eſtabliſh- 
ed in all its forms; the number of writers muſt needs 
have increaſed accordingly, and to a pitch that has madg 
it of abſolute neceſlity tor them to interfere continually 
with each other. Beſides, it is reckoned, that there is 
not at this preſent a ſuſſicĩent quantity. of new matter 
left in nature, to furniſh and adorn any one particular 
ſubje& to the extent of a volume. This I am told by a 
very {kilful computer, who hath given a full demonſtra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmetic. 

This perhaps may be objected againſt by thoſe who 
maintain the infinity of matter, and therefore will not 
allow that any /peczes of it can be exhauſted. For an- 
{wer to which, let us examine the nol-Icft branch of 
modern wit or invention, plantcd and cultivated by the 
preſent age, and which of all others hath born the 
moſt, and the fuireſt fruit. For though ſome remains 
of it were left us by the ancieue, yet have not any of 
thole, as I remember, been tranſlated, or compiled into 
lyſtems for mcdern uſe. Therefore we may aſſirm, to our 
own honour, that it hath, in ſome fort, been both in- 
vented, and brought to a pericQion by the fame hands. 
What I mean, is that highly-cclebrated talent among 
the modern wits, of deducing ſimilitudes, allufions, and 
applications, very ſurpriſing, agreeable, and appoſite, 
from the pugend: of cither ſex, together with tFeir profer 
1 es. And truly, having obſcrved how little invention 
bears any vogue, beſides what is derived into theſe lan- 
nels, I have ſometimes had a thought, that the boppy 
genius of our age and country was propketically held 
torth by that ancient typical deſcription of the Indian 
pygmies ; whoſe ſlature did nit exceed abon'e tave fort x Jed 
quorum pudenda craſſa, et ad tales uſque pertingentia®*. Now, 
I have been very curious to inſpect the late productions, 


* Ciefie frag m. apud Photium. 
Vo. I. I wherein 
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wherein the beauties of this kind have moſt prominent- 
ly appeared. And although this ⁊ein hath bled ſo treely, 
and all eudeavours have been uſed in the power of hu- 
man breath to dilate, extend, and keep it open ; like 
the Scythians, «cho had à cuſtom, and an inſtrument, to 
blaw up the privities of their mares, that they might yield the 
more mill: yet I am under an apprehenſion, it is near 
growing dry, and paſt all recovery; and that either 
fome new funde of wit thould, if poſſible, be provided, 
or elſe that we mult een be content with repetition 
here, as well as upon all other occaſions. 

This will ſtand as an inconteſtable argument, that 
our medern Wits are not to reckon upon the infinity of 
matter, tor a conſtant ſupply. What remains theretore, 
but that our laſt recourſe mult be had to large indexes, 
and little compendiums ? Luotations mult be plentitully ga- 
thered, and booked in alphabet. To this end, though 
authors need be little conſulted, yet critics, and com- 
zentators, and {exicons, carefully muſt. But above all, 
thoſe judicious collectors of bright farts, and flowers, 
and ebjervanda's, are to be nicely dwelt on, by ſome 
called the fieves and beulrers of learning ; though it is 
left undetermined, whether they dealt in pear/s or meal; 
and conſequently, whether we are more to value that 
which paſſed through, or what /laid behind. 

By theſe methods, in a fe weeks, there ſtarts up ma- 
ny a writer, capable of managing the profoundeſt, aud 
moſt univerſal ſubjects. For what though bis head be 
empty, provided his cammen-place bouk be full? And if 
you will bate him but the circumſtances of method, and 
fizle, and grammar, and invention ; allow him but the 
common privileges of tranſcribing from others, and di- 
orciſing from himſelf, as often as he ſhall fee occaſion ; 
he will defire vo more ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatiſe, that ſhall make a very comely figure on a book- 
ſeller's thelf, there to be preſerved ncat and clean for a 
long eternii'y, adorned with the heraldry of its title 
tairly inſcribed on a label; never to be thumbed or 
- greaſed by ſtudents, nor bound to everlaſting chains of 

dari:ucls in a library; but when the fuluels of time is 


* Nzrodot. I, 4. 


come, 
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come, ſhull wry undergo the trial of purgatory, in 
. 


order to aſcend the 

Without theſe allowances, how is it poſſible we me- 
dern wits ſhould ever have an opportunity to introduce 
our collections, liſted under fo many thouſand heads of 
a different nature? for want of which, the learned world 
would be deprived of infinite delight, as well as inſtruc- 
tion, and we ourſelves buried beyond redrels in an in- 
glorious and undiſtinguiſhed oblivign. 

From fuch elements as theſe, I am alive to behold the 
day, wherein the corporation of authors can outvie all 
its brethren in the guild: A happineſs derived to us with 
a great many others, from our Scythian anceſtors ; a- 
mong whom the number of pexs was lo infinite, that the 
Grecian eloquence had no other way of expreſſing it, 
thin by ſaying, that in the regions far to the north, it 
«vas hardly paſſible for a man to travel, the very air was /0 
replete <vith teathers *. 

The neceſſity of this digreſſion will eaſily excuſe the 
length; and I have choſen for it as proper a place as I 
could readily find. If the judicious reader can aflign a 
fitter, I do here impower him to remove it into any o- 
ther corner he picales. And fol return with great ala- 
crity to purſue a more important concern. 


SEC . vu 
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HE learned Evolitts + maintain the original cauſe 
of ail things to be aid, from which principle 
this whole univerſe was at ürſt produced, and into which 
it mult at lait be refolved; that the ſame breath which 


nad kindled, and blew y the flame of nature, ſhould 
one day blow it t. 


Quod precul a nobis flectat fortuna gubernans. 
This is what the adept; underſtand by their anime 
Herodot. l. 4. 


tall pretenders to inſpiratlon whatſoever, | 
12 mundi; 
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mundi; that is to ſay, the fpirit, or breath, or wind of 
the world, For examine the whole ſy lem by the parti- 
culars of nature, and you will find it not to be diſputed. 
For whether you pleaſe to call the forma infirmans of 
man by the name of /piritus, animus, afiautus, or anima; 
what are all theſe but ſeveral appeliations for wind ? 
which is the ruling element in cvery compound, and into 
which they all retolve upon their corruption. Farther, 
what is lite itſelf, but, as it is commonly called, the 
Ereath of our noſtrils? Whence it is very juſtly obſerved 
by aituraliite, that ecixd ſtill continues of gre:t emolu- 
ment in certain eries not to be named, giving occa- 
ton for theſe happy cyithets of targidus, and infatus, 
uppFed either to the exittert, or recitient organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, I 
tad the compaſs of tur yucirine took in two and thirty 
points, wherein it would be tedious to be very particu- 
ur. However, a few of their moſt important precepts, 
deducible from it, are hy no means to be amittcd ; a— 
mong which the following maxim was of much weight, 
That ſince wird hid thc malter-thave, as well as opera- 
tion in every compound, by conſequence, thule beings 
muſt be of chief excellence, wherein that primerdium ap- 
pears molt prominently to abuund ; and thercgfore ras 
is in bigheſt perſection of all created things, as having, 
by the great bounty of pglilolopkers, Leen endued with 
three diſtinct auima or wind, to which the ge Ace 
Lide, with much Eherality, have added a fourth, of eval 
necfiiiy, as well as cia ent, wich the cler tue; 
by this carturm priuciſ iu, taking in our lour cnets of 
the world; which gave cccalion to tl. at rcon ned ca- 
Zaliſi, Bub iſtus“, of plicing the body of man in dus 
rot ion to the four card, ju 

Io conſe quence or tits, their rent Princtple 
mam brings with him into the world a peculiar portion 
or grain of <67d, Which may be called a aixta r/enlic, 
extracted from the other tow, Tits ten i of u 


1 
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7 
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catholic uſe upon all energenci.s of Lie, is inprovable 
into il arts and K ienecs, and way be wonrderiulty refi- 
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ned, as well as cnlarged, by certain methods in educa- 
tion. This, when lata up to its perfection, ought 
not to he covetouſly hoarded up, ſtifled, or hid under a 
buſhel, but freely communicated to mankind. Upon 
theſe reaſons, and others of equal weight, the wile E- 
oliſts aſſirm the gift of BELCHING to be the nobleſt 
act of a rational creature. To cultivate which art, and 
render it more ſerviceable to mankind, they made uſe of 
ſeveral methods. At certain {ealons of the year, you might 
behold the prieſts — them in vaſt numbers, with their 
mouths gaping wwide enaugh againſt a lorm . At other times 
were to be {cen ſeveral hundreds linked together in a cir- 
cular chain, with every man a pair of bellows applied 
to kis neighbour's breech, by which they blew up each 
other to the ſh1ipe and ſize of a tun; and for that rea- 
fon, with great propriety of ſpeech, did uſually call 
their bodies their 2/e/s. When, by thele and the like 
performances, they were grown ſufficiently replete, they 
would immediately depart, and di ſembogue, for the pu- 
blic good, a plentiful ſhare of their acquirements into 
their diſciples chaps. For we muſt here cbferve, that 
all learning was eſteemed among them to be compound - 
ed from the ſame principle: Becauſe, firft, it is gene- 
rally athrmed, or confef{ d, that learning puffeth men up: 
and, ſecondly, they proved it dy the following fyllo- 
gilm : Morde are but wind ; aud learning is nothing bat 
— ergo, learning ts nothing but wird, For this rea- 
fon, the philoſophers among them did, in their ſchools, 
deliver to their pupils, all their doctrines and opinions by 
crudtatian, wherein they had acquired 2 wonderful ela- 
quence, and of incredible variety. But the great cha- 
racteriſtic by which their chief figes were belt diltin- 
guiſhed, was a certain poſition of countenance, which 
ge undoubted intelligence to what degree or propor- 
Lion the ſpirit agita ated the inward mats. For, after cer- 
tain gripiogs, the zind and vayours iſſuing forth ; ha- 
ving tirft, by their turbulence and convulſions within, 
cauſed an earthquake in man's little world; diſtorted 
the mouth, bloated the cheeks, and gave the eyes à 


This is meant of thoſe ſelitious preachers, who blow up the 
Teds of tcbellion, Cc. | 


YH terrible 
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terrible kind of relie vo. At which junctures, all their 
belches were received for ſacred, the fourer the better, 
and ſwallowed with infinite conſolation by their meagre 
devotees. Aud to render theſe yet more complete; 
becauſe the breath of man's life is in his noſtrils, there- 
fore the choiceſt, moſt edifying, and moſt enlivening 
belches were very wiſely conveyed through that vehicle, 
to give them a tincture as they paſſed. 

Their gods were the four <vizds, whom they wor- 
ſhipped, as the ſpirits that pervade and enliven the uni- 
verſe, and as thoſe from whom alone all inſpiration can 
properly be laid to proceed. However, the chief of 
theſe, to whom they performed the adoration of /atria®, 
was the almighty North ; an ancient deity, whom the 
inhabitants of Megalopolis in Greece had Ekewile in the 
highett reverence: Omnium derum Voream maxime cele- 
traut F. This god, though endued with ubiquity, 
was yet ſuppoled by the profounder oliſts to poticts 
one peculiar habitation, or (to ſpeak in form) a ca- 
lum enpraum, Wherein he was more intimately preſent. 
This was licuated in à certain region, well known to 
tlie ancient Greeks, by them called Zzcr:iz, or, the land 
co dura. And althouegh many controverſics have a- 
nen upon that matter; yet fo much is undiſputed, that, 
frum « region of the lie denumiraticu, the molt reſined 
Elite have borrowed their original; from whence, in 
cery age, the zealous among their pricitiood have 
broughs over their choicelt zn/firation; fetching it with 


their ova hands trom the tountain-head, in certain 


bauten, and düploding it among the ſectaries iu all 
nationz; who did, and do, and ever will, daily gaſp 
and pant alter it. 

Now, their myſteries and rites were performed in this 
winncr. It is well known among the learned, that the 
i doto's OF IErmer ages had a contrivance for carrying 
and preferving evuiad; in caiks or barrels, which was of 
great of iltance upon long ſca- voyages; and the loſs of ſo 
uletul an at at prelent is very much to be lamented, al- 
though, I know not how, with great negligence o- 


Lu is that worllip d lich is paid only to the Supreme Deity. 


mit tel 
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mitted by Pancirollus “. It was an invention aſcribed 
to olus himſelf, from whom this ſect is denominated ; 
and who, in honour of their founder's memory, have to 
this day preſerved great numbers of thoſe barre/s, where- 
of they fix one in each of their temples, firſt beating 


out the top. Into this barrel, upon folemn days, the 


jeſt enters; where, having before duly prepared him- 
lelf by the methods already deſcribed, a ſecret funnel is 
allo conveyed from his poſteriors to the bottom of the 
barrel, which admits new ſupplies of inſpiration from a 
northern chink or crany. Whereupon you behold him 
ſwell immediately to the ſhape and ſize of his we/c/. In 
this poſture he diſembogues whole tempeſts upon his au- 
ditory, as the ſpirit from beneath gu him utterance z 
which, iſſuing ex adytis et penctralibas, is not — 
without much pain and gripings. And the wind in 
breaking forth, deals with his face as it does with that 
of the lea ; firit b/ackening, then ewrinkling, and at laſt 
burſting it into a fnam f. It is in this guiſe the ſacred 
Foliſt delivers his oracular be/ches to his panting diſci- 
ples; of whom ſome are greedily gaping after the ſanc- 
tified breath; others are all the while hymning out the 
prailes of the avinds; and, gently watted to and fro 
by their own humming, do thus repreſent the ſoft bree- 
zes of their deities appealed. 

It is from this cuſtom of the prieſts, that fume authors 
maintain thele /Eolifts to have been very ancient in the 
world; becaule the delivery of their myſteries, which 
I have juſt now mentioned, appears exactly the ſame 
with that of other ancient oracles, whole inſpirations 
were owing to certain ſubterraneous efſuwiums of wind, 
delivered with the fame pain to the prielt, and much a- 
bout the /ame influence on the people. It is true in- 
deed, that theſe were frequently managed and directed 
by /emale oilicers, whole organs were underitood to be 
better diſpoled tor the admiſlion of thole oracular guſts, 
as entering and paſſing up through a receptacle of great+- 


An author who writ De artibus perditis, &c. of arts loſt, and of 


arts invented. 
+ This is an cxaQt deſcriꝑtion of the changes made in the face by 
euchuſiaſtie preachers, 
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er capacity, and cauſing alſo a pruriency by the way, 
ſuch as, with due management, hath been refined from 
carnal into a ſpiritual ecſtaſy. And, to (trengthen this 
profound conjecture, it is farther inſiſted, that this cu- 
ſtom of female prieſts * is kept up {till in certain refined 
colleges of our modern ZEoliits, who are agreed to re- 
ceive their inſpiration, derived through the receptacle a- 
toreſaid, like their anceſtors, the Sibi. 

And whereas the mind of man, when he pives the 
ſpur and bridle to his thoughts, doth never ſtop, but 
naturally ſallies out into both extremes of high and low, 
of good and evil ; his firſt flight of fancy commonly 
tranſports him to ideas of what is moſt perfect, finiſhed, 
and exalted ; till having foared out of his own reach 
and ſight, not well perceiving how near the frontiers 
of height and depth border upon each other, with the 
ſame courſe and wing, he falls down plum into the low- 
eſt bottom of things; like one who travels the ea into 
the weſt; or like a ſtrait line drawn by its own length 
into a circle. Whether a tintuie of malice in our na- 
tures makes us fond of furniſhing every bright idea with 
its reverſe; or whether reaſon, reflecting upon the ſuin 
of things, can, like the fun, ſerve only to enlighten one 
half of the globe, leaving the other halt by neceſſity 
under ſhade and darkneſs; or whether fancy, flying 
up to the imagination of what is higheſt and beſt, be- 
comes over- ſnort, and ſpent, and weary, and ſudden- 
ly falls, like a dead bird of paradiſe, to the ground ; or 
whether, after all theſe metaphyfical conjectures, I have 
not entirely miſſed the true reaſon ; the propolition, 
| however, which hath: ſtood me in fo much circumſtance, 
is altogether true, That, as the moſt uncivilized parts 
of mankind have ſome way or other climbed up into the 
conception of a gad, or ſupreme power, fo they have 
ſeldom forgot to provide their tears with certain ghaltly 
notions, which, inſtead of better, have ferved them 
pretty tolerably for a dewi/. And this proceeding ſcems 
to be natural enough: tor it is with men, whole imagi- 
nations are lifted up very high, after the fame rate as 
with thoſe vw. hole bodies arc fo ; that as they are de- 


* Quckers, who ſuſſer their women to preach and pray. 
lighted 
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lighted with the advantage of a nearer contemplation 
upwards, fo they are equally terrified with the diſmal 
proſpect of the precipice below. Thus, in the choice 
of a devil, it hath been the uſual method of mankind, to 
ſingle out ſome being, either iu act, or in viſion, which 
was in moſt antipathy to the god they had framed. 
Thus alto the ſet of Zolifts poſſeſſed themſelves with 
a dread, and horror, and hatred of two malignant na- 
tures, betwixt whom and the deities they adored, per- 
petual enmity was cſtabliſned. The firit of theſe was 
the camelion , fworn foe to inſpiration, who, in ſcorn, 
devoured large influences of their god, without refund- 
ing the ſmalleſt blaſt by eradtation. The other was a 
huge terrible monſter, called /\/cuzratent, who, with 
four ſtrong arms, waged eternal battle Mh all their 
divinities, dextrouſly turning to avoid their blows, and 
repay them with intereſt, 

Thus furniſhed, and ſet out with gods, as well as de- 
vis, was the renowned ſect of AXoliſts ; which makes at 
this day ſo illuftrious a figure in the world, and whereof 
that polite nation of Laplanders are, beyond all doubt, 
a mott authentic branch : of whom I therefore cannot, 
without injuſtice, here omit to make honourable men- 
tion; ſince they appear to be fo cloſely allied in point 
of intereſt, as well as inclinations, with their brother 
Zolits among us, as not only to buy their avinds by 
hole ſale from the ame merchants, but allo to retail 
them after the /ame rate and method, and to cuſtomers 
much alil.c. 

Now, whether the ſyſ.cm here delivered was wholly 
compiled by Jack ; or, as fome writers believe, rather 
copied from the original at Delphos, with certain addi- 
tions and emendat ions ſuitcd to thc times and circum- 
ances; I full not abſclutely determine. This I may 
atlirm, that Jack gave it at leaſt a new turn, and form- 
edit into the ſame dreſs and model as it lies deduced 
by me. 

| have long ſouglit after this opportunity of doing ju- 
ſtice to a luciety of men, for whom I have a peculiar 

* Fo not well underſtand what the author aims at here, any more 
tn by the terrible monſter mentioned in the follou ing lines, called 
$7174 ve, which is the French name for a windmill 

honour 
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honour ; and whoſe opinions, as well as practices, have 
been extremely miſrepreſented and traduced by the 
malice or ignorance of their adverſaries. For I think 
it one of the greated and belt of human actions, to re- 
move prejudices, and place things in their trueſt and 
taireſt light; which I rhercfore boldly undertake, with- 
out any regards of my own, befide the conſcience, the 
honour, and the thanks. 


ST CT. nx. 


A digreſſion concerning the original, the uſe, and imfrovee 


ment of madnels in a communwealty. 


OR ſhall it any wiſe detract from the juſt repu- 
tation of this famous ſect, that its rife and inſti- 
tution are owing to ſuch an author as I have deſcribed 
Jack to be; a perſon whole intellectuals were overturn- 
ed, and his brain ſhaken out of its natural poſition ; 
which we commonly ſuppoſe to be a diſtemper, and call 
by the name of madneſs, or phrenzy. For, it we take a 
ſurvey of the greateſt actions that have been perform- 
ed in the world under the influence of ſingle men; 
which are, the efabifhment of new empires by conqueſ? ; 
the advance and progreſs of new ſchemes in philoſophy ; and 
the contriving, as æcell as the propagating of new religions ; 
we ſhall find the authors of them all to have been pgr- 
fons, whole natural reaſon had admitted great — - 
tions from their diet, their education, the prevalency 
of ſome certain temper, together with the particular 
influence of air and climate. Beſides, there is ſome- 
thing individual in human minds, that eaſily kindles at 
the accidental approach and colliſion of certain circume 
ſtances, which, though of paultry and mean appearance, 
do often flame out into the greateſt emergencies og lite. 
For great turns are not always given by ſtrong hands, 
but by lucky adaption, and at proper ſeaſons. And it is 
of no import, where the fire was kindled, if the vapour 
has once got up into the brain. For the er regzor 
of man is turnithed like the -2z.le region of the air; the 
materials are formed from cauſes of the wideſt diſter- 


Con, 
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ence, yet produce at laſt the ſame ſubſtance and effect. 
Miſts ariſe from the earth, ſteams from dunghills, ex- 
halations from the ſea, and ſmoke from fire; yet all 
clouds are the fame in compolition, as well as confe- 
quences; and the fumes itſuing from a jakes will furniſh 
as comely and uſeful a vapour, as incenſe from an altar. 
Thus far, I ſuppoſe,” will cafily be granted me; and 
then it will follow, that as the face of nature never 
produces rain, but when it is overcaſt and diſturbed ; 
{> human underſtanding, ſcated in the brain, muſt be 
troubled and overſpread by vapours, aſcending from the 
lower faculties to water the invention, and render it 
fruitful. Now, although theſe vapours (as it hath been 
already ſaid) are of as various original, as thoſe of the 
ſkies ; yet the crops they produce, differ both in kind 
and degree, merely according to the foil. - I will pro- 
duce two inſtances to prove and explain what I am 
now advancing. 

A certain great prince raiſed a mighty army, filled 
his coffers with infinite treaſures, provided an invincible 
fleet ; and all this, without giving the leaſt part of his 
deſign to his greateſt miniſters, or his neareſt favourites *. 
Immediately the whole world was alarmed ; the neigh- 
bouring crowns in trembling expectations, towards 
what point the {torm would burſt ; the ſmall politicians 
every where forming profound conjectures. Some be- 
lieved, he had laid a ſcheme for univerſal monarchy ; 
others, after much inſight, determined the matter to be 
a project tor pulling down the Pope, and ſetting up the 
Reformed religion, which had once been his own. Some 
again, of a deeper ſagacity, ſent him into Aſia, to ſub- 
due the Turk, and recover Paleſtine. In the midſt 
of all theſe projects and preparations, a certain fate-ſur- 
Leon F, gathering the nature of the diſeaſe by theſe 
1ymptoms, attempted the cure; at one blow performed 
the operation, broke the bag, and out flew the waporr. 
Nor did any thing want to render it a complete remedy, 
only that the prince unfortunately happened to die in 
the performance. Now, is the reader exceeding curious 
to learn, from whence this vapour took its rite, which 

This was Harry the Great of France. | 

} Ravillac, who ſlabbed Henry the Great in his coach, A 
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had fo long ſet the nations at a gaze! what ſecret wheel, 
what hidden ſpring could put into motion fo wonderful 
an engine? It was afterwards dilcovered, that the 
movement of this whole machine had been directed by an 
© abſent female, whoſe eyes had railed a protuberancy, 
and, before emiſſion, ſhe was removed into an enemy's 
country. What ſhould an unhappy prince do in ſuch 
tickliſh circumſtances as theſe ? He tried in vain the po- 
et's never - failing receipt of corpora guzque : for, 


Idque petit corpus mens, unde eſt ſaucia amore; 
Dude feritur, es lendit, geſtitgue coire. Lucr. 


Having to no purpoſe uſed all peaceable endeavours, 
the collected part of the /emen, raiſed and inflamed, be- 
came aduſt, converted to choler, turned head upon the 
ſpinal duct, and aſcended to the brain. The very ſame 
principle that influences a bully to break the windows 
of a whore who has jilted him, naturally ſtirs up a great 
prince to raiſe mighty armies, and dream of nothing but 
ſieges, battles, and victories. 


Cunnus teterrimi belli 


Cauſa 


The other inſtance is, what I have read ſome- 
where in a very ancient author, of a mighty king“, who, 
tor the ſpace of above thirty years, amuſed himſelf to 
take and loſe towns ; beat armies, and be beaten ; 
drive princes out of their dominions ; fright children 
trom their bread and butter ; burn, lay waſte, plunder, 
dragoon, mallacre fubje& and ſtranger, friend and foe, 
male and female. It is recorded, that the philoſophers 
of each country were in grave diſpute upon cauſes natu- 
ral, moral, and political, to find out where they ſhould 
athgn an original folution of this phrromensn. At laſt 
the vapour or /pirit which animated the hero's brain, 
being in perpetual circulation, ſeized upon that region 
of the human body, fo renowned for furniſhing the zibeta 
occidentalis t, and gathering there into àa tumour, left the 

reſt 


* This is meant of the prcfnt French King, Lewis XIV. 
Paracelſis, who was fo famous for chymiſtry, tried an experi- 
ment upon human excrement; to make a perfume of it; which 
when 
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reſt of the world for that time in peace. Of ſuch migh- 
ty conſequence it is, where thoſe exhalarions fix ; and of 
ſo little, from whence they proceed. The fame ſpirits, 
which, in their ſuperior progreſs, would conquer a king- 
dom, deſcending upon the anut, conclude in a fiftala. 
Let us next examine the great introducers of new 
ſchemes in philoſophy, and ſearch till we can find from 
what faculty of the foul the diſpoſition ariſes in mortal 
man, of taking it into his head to advance new ſyſtems, 
with ſuch an eager zeal, in things agreed on all hands 
impoſſible to be known ; from what ſeeds this diſpoſi- 
tion ſprings, and to what quality of human nature theſe 
grand innovators have been indebted for their number of 
diſciples : becauſe it is plain, that ſeveral of the chief 
among them, both ancient and modern, were uſually mil- 
taken by their adverſaries, and indeed by all, excopt 
their own followers, to have been perſons crazed, or 
out of their wits; having generally proceeded, in the 
common courſe of their words and actions, by a method 
very different from the vulgar dictates of unrefined rea · 
lon ; agreeing, for the moſt part, in their ſeveral models, 
with their preſent undoubted ſucceſſors in the academy of 
modern Bedlam ; (whoſe merits and principles I thall far- 
ther examine in due place). Of this kind were Epicu- 
rus; Diogenes, Apollonius, Lucretius, Paracelſus, Des 
Cartes, and others; who, if they were now in the 
world, tied faſt, and ſeparate from their followers, 
would, in this our undiſtinguiſhing age, incur maniteſt 
danger of phlebotomy, and whips, and chains, and dark 
chambers, and flraw. For what man, in the natural 
ſtate or courſe of thinking, did ever conceive it in his 
power to reduce the notions of all mankind exactly to the 
lame length, and breadth, and height of his own ? Yet 
this is the firſt humble and civil deſign of all innovators 
in the empire of realon.-Epicurus modeſtly hoped, that, 
one time or other, a certain fortuitous concourſe of all 
mens opinions, after perpetual juſtlings, the ſharp with the 
linooth, the light and the heavy, the round and the 


when he had brought to perfection, he called zibeta occidentalis or 

weſtern civet, the back parts of man (according to his diviſion men- 

tioned by the author, p. 100.) being the welt, 
Vor. I. K ſuare, 
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„would, by certain clinamina, unite in the notions 
of atem and vid, as theſe did in the originals of all 
things. Carteſius reckoned to fee, before he died, the 
ſentiments of all philoſophers, like ſo many leſſer ſtars 
in his romantic ſyſtem, wrapped and drawn within his 
own wortex. Now, I would gladly be informed, how 
it is poſſible to account for ſuch imaginations as theſe in 
particular men, without recourſe to my phenomenon of 
wapours, aſcending from the lower faculties to overſha- 
dow the brain, and there diſtilling into conceptions, for 
which the narrowneſs of our mother-tongue has not yet 
aſſigned * name beſides that of madneſs, or 
Pbrenxy. t us therefore now conjecture, how it 
eomes to paſs, that none of theſe great preſcribers do 
ever fail providing themſelves and their notions with a 
number of implicit diſciples. And, I think, the rea- 
ſon is eaſy to be aſſigned: for there is a peculiar fring 
in the harmony of human underſtanding, which in ſe- 
veral individuals is exactly of the fame tuning. This if 
vou can dextrouſly ſcrew up to its right key, and then 
ſtrike gently upon it ; whenever you have the good for- 
tune to light among thoſe of the fame pitch, they will, 
by a ſecret neceſſary ſympathy, ſtrike exactly at the 
ſame time. And in this one circumſtance lies all the 
Neill or luck of the matter: for if you chance to jar 
the ſtring among thoſe who are either above or below 
your own height ; inſtead of ſubſcribing to your doc- 
trine, they will tie you faſt, call you mad, and feed 
you with bread and water. It is therefore a point of 
the niceſt conduct, to diſtinguiſh and adapt this noble ta- 
lent with reſpect to the differences of perſons and of 
times. Cicero underſtood this very well, when writing 
to a friend in England, with a caution, among other 
matters, to beware of being cheated by our hackney- 
coachmen, (who, it ſeems, in thoſe days were as arrant 
raſcals as they are now), has theſe remarkable words: 
Eſ quod gaudeas te in ifta loca veniſſe, ubi aliquid ſapere vi- 

rere“. For, to ſpeak a bold truth, it is a fatal miſ- 
carriage, fo ill to order aff1irs, as to paſs for a fool in one 


company, when in another you might be treated as a 
Epiſt. ad, Fam. Trebatio. 


obilofepber.. 
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philoſopher. Which I deſire ſome certain gentlemen of my 
acquaintance to lay up in their hearts, as a very ſeaſon- 
able innuends. 

This, indeed, was the fatal miſtake of that worthy 
gentleman, my moſt ingenious friend, Mr Wotton ; a 
perſon, in appearance, ordained for great deſigns, as 
well as performances. Whether you will conſider his z9- 
tizns or his /ooks, ſurely no man ever advanced into the 
public with fitter qualifications of body and mind, for 
the propagation of a new religion. Oh, had thole- 
happy talents, miſapplied to vain philoſophy, been turn- 
ed into their proper channels of dreams and wifions, where 
diſtortion of mind and countenance are of ſuch fovereign 
ule; the baſe detracting world would not then have 
dared to report, that ſomething is amiſs, that his brain 
hath undergone an unlucky ſhake ; which even his bro- 
thern medernifts themſelves, like ungrates, do whiſper ſo 
loud, that it reaches up to the very garret I am now 
writing in. 

Laſtly, Whoſoever pleaſes to look into the fountains or 
enthuſiaſm, from whence, in all ages, have eternally pro- 
ceeded ſuch fattening ſtreams, will find the ſpring head 
to have been as troubled and muddy as the current. Of 
| ſuch great emolument is a tincture of this vapeur, which - 
the world calls made, that, without its help, the world 
would not only be deprived ef thoſe two great bleſ- 
ſings, conque/ts and f;flems, but even all mankind would 
unhappily be reduced to the fame belief in things invi- 
fble. Now, the former peſtulatum being held, that it 

is of no import from what originals this wapour proceeds, 
but either in what angles it ſtrikes, and ſpreads over the 
underſtanding, or upon what /þectes of brain it aſcends ; 
it will be a very delicate point, to cut the feather, and 
divide the ſeveral reaſons to a nice and curious reader, 
how this numerical difference in the brain can produce 
effects of ſo vaſt a difference from the ſame wapour, as to 
be the ſole point of individuation between Alexander the 
Great, Jack of Leyden, and Monſieur Des Cartes. The 
preſent argument is the moſt abſtracted that ever I en- 
gaged in; it ſtrains my faculties to their higheſt ſtretch : 
and I deſire the reader to attend with utmoſt perpenſi- 
ty ; for I now proccec: to unravel this knotty point. 

h K 2 There 
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„ And this I take to be a clear ſolution 
of the matter. 

Having therefore ſo narrowly paſſed through this in- 
tricate difficulty, the reader will, I am ſure, agree with 
me in the conclufion, that if the zroderns mean by mad- 
n only a diſturbance or tranſpoſition of the brain, 
force ot certain waporrs iſſuing up from the lower facul- 
ties, then has this adreſs been the parent of all thoſe 
mighty revolutions that have happened in empire, in 
thile/ophy, and in religion. For the brain, in its natu- 
ral poſition and ſtate of ſerenity, diſpoſeth its owner to 
pals his life in the common torms, without any thoughts 
_ of ſubduing multitudes to his own fower, his reaſons, or 
kis ci t and the more he ſhapes his underſtanding by 
the pattern of human learning, the leſs he is inclined to 
form parties after his particular notions ; becauſe that 
' inſtructs him in his private infirmities, as well as in the 
ſtubborn ignorance. of the people. But when a man's 
fancy gets afiride on his reaſon ; when imagination is at 
cuffs with the ſenſes ; and common undeiſtanding, as 
well as common ſenſe, is kicked out of doors; the firſt 
proſelyte he makes, is himſelf; and when that is once 
compalled, the difficulty is not fo great in bringing over 
others; a ſtrong deluſion always operating from eui#h- 
out, as vigorouſly as from ut. For cant and viſion 
are to the ear and the eye the fame that tickling Is to 
the touch. Thoſe entertainments ard pleaſures we 
mcit value in life, are ſuch as «pe and play the we 
with the ſenſes. For if we take an examiration of 
what is generally underſtocd by Faffire/s, as it has re- 
ſpect either to the urderſtanding or the ſenſes, we tall 
find all its properties and adjuncts will herd under this 
ſhort definition, That it 75 a perpetual fer of le- 


+ Here is arother defect in the manuſcript; but J think the au- 
tl or did wiſely, are that the matter, which thus ſtrained his facul- 
ries, was not werth a {cluticn; and it were ucll if all metaph\ fical 
chweb prublems were no otherwite Enfacied, 
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ing <vell deceived. And, firſt, with relation to the mind 
or underſtanding, it is manifeſt, what mighty advanta- 
ges fiction has over truth: and the reaſon is Juſt at our 
elbow ; becauſe imagination can build nobler ſcenes, and 
produce more wonderful revolutions, than fortune or 
nature' will be at expence to furniſh. Nor is man- 
Kind ſo much to blame in his choice thus determining 
him, if we confider that the debate merely lies between 
things pa and things conceived. And fo the queſtion is 
only this : Whether things that have place in the ima- 
gination, may not as properly be faid to exif, as thoſe 
that are ſeated in the memory ? Which may be juſtly held 
in the affirmative : and very much to the advantage of 
the former; ſince this is acknowledged to be the womb 
of things, and the other allowed to be no more than 
the grave. Again, if we take this definition of happi- 
neſs, and examine it with reference to the ſenſes, it will 
be acknowledged wonderfully adapt. How fading and 
inſipid do all objects accoſt us that are not conveyed in 


© the vehicle of deluſon! How ſhrunk is every thing, as 


it appears in the glaſs of nature! So that if it were not 
for the aſſiſtance of artificial mediums, falſe lights, re- 


trated angles, varniſh and tinſel, there would be a, 


mighty level in the, felicity and enjoyments of mortal 
men. If this were ſeriouſly conſidered by the world, 
as I have a certain reaſon to ſuſpect it hardly will, men 
would no longer reckon among their high points of 
wiſdom, the art of expoſing weak ſides, and publiſhing 
infirmities: An employment, in my opinion, neither 
better nor worſe than that of anmaſting; which, I think, 
has never been allowed fair uſage, either in the world, 
or the play-houſe. * 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peaceful 
poſſeſſion of the mind, than curiolity, fo far preferable 
is that wiſdom which converſes about the ſurface, to 
that pretended philoſophy which enters into the depth 
of things, and then comes gravely back with informa- 
tions and diſcoveries, that in the inſide they are good 
for nothing. The two ſenſes to which all objects firſt 
addreſs themſelves, are the fight and the touch. Theſe 
never examine farther than the colour, the ſhape, the 
ſue, and whatever other qualities dwell, or are drawn 
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by art upon the outward of bodies; and then comes 
reaſon officiouſly with tools for cutting, and opening, 
and mangling, and piercing, offering to demonſtrate, 
that they are not of the ſame conſiſtence quite through. 
Now, I take all this to be the laſt degree of pervertin 
nature; one of whoſe eternal laws it is, to put her 
furniture forward. And therefore, in order to fave the 
charges of all ſuch expenſive anatomy for the time to 
come, I do here think fit to inform the reader, that in 
ſuch concluſions as theſe, reaſon is certainly in the right; 
and that in moſt corporeal beings which have fallen 
under my cogniſance, the outfide hath been infinitely 
preferable to- the in. Whereof I have been farther con- 
vinced from ſome late experiments. Laſt week I jaw 
a4 woman fayed, and you will hardly believe how much 
it altered her perfon for the worſe. Yeſterday I order- 
ed the carcaſe of a beau to be ſtripped in my preſence; 
when we were all amazed to find ſo many uvſuh 

faults under one ſuit of cloaths. Then I laid open his 
brain, his beart, and his /þ/cen. But I plainly perceived 


at every operation, that the farther we proceeded, 


we found the defects increaſe upon us in number and 


bulk. From all which 1 juſtly formed this conclu- 


tion to myſelf, That whatever philoſopher or pro- 
jector can find out an art to folder and patch up the 
aus and imperfections of nature, will deſerve much 
better of mankind, and teach us a more uſeful ſcience, 
than that fo much in preſent eſteem, of widening and 
expoling them, like him who held anatemy to be the 
ultimate end of phyfc. And he whole fortunes and 
dilpoſitions have placed him in a convenient tation to en- 
joy tlie fruits of this noble art; he that can, with Epi- 
mus, content his ideas with the films and images, that 
fly-off upon his ſenſes from the ſuperficies of things; ſuch 
a man, truly wile, creams off nature, leaving the four 
and the dregs for philoſophy and reaſon to lap up. This 
is the ſublime and reſined point of felicity, called the 
p<[effron of being well deceived ; the ſerene peaceful ſtate 
of being a fool among knaves. 

But to return to -.adreſs It is certain, that, accord - 
ing to the ſyſtem I have above deduced, every /pecies 
thereof proceeds from a redundancy of wapours ; there- 
fore, 
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fore, as ſome kinds of phrenzy give double ſtrength to 
the ſine ws, ſo there are of other ſpecies, which add vi- 

, and life, and ſpirit to the brain. Now, it uſual- 
© happens, that theſe active ſpirits, getting poſſeſſion 
of the brain, reſemble thoſe that haunt other waſte and 
empty dwellings, which, for want of buſineſs, either va- 
piſh, and carry away a piece of the houſe, or elle . 
home, and fling it all out of the windows. By whi 
are myſtically diſplayed the two principal branches of 
madneſs ; and which ſome philoſophers, not conſidering 
fo well as I, have miſtaken to be different in their cau- 
ſes ; over-haſtily aſſigning the firſt to deficiency, and the 
other to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifeſt, from what I have here 
advanced, that the main point of {kill and addreſs is, to 
furniſh employment for this redundancy of wapour, and 
prudently to adjuſt the ſeaſon of it; by which means it 
may certainly become of cardinal and catholic emolu- 
ment in a commonwealth. Thus one man, chuſing a 

juncture, leaps into a gulf, from thence proceeds 
a hero, and is called the ſaver of his country: another 
atchieves the fame enterpriſe; but, unluckily timing it, 
has left the brand of madneſs fixed as a reproach upon 
his memory. Upon fo nice a diſtinction are we taught to 
repeat the name of Curtius with reverence and love; 
that of Empedocles with hatred and contempt. Thus al- 
ſo it is uſually conceived, that the elder Brutus only 
perſonated the foo/ and madman for the good of the pu- 
blic. But this was nothing elſe than a redundancy of - 
the ſame vapour long milapplied, called by the Latins, 
ingenium par negotiis ; or, to tranſlate it as nearly as I 
can, a fort of phrenzy, never in its right element, til 
you take it up in the buſineſs of the ftate. | 

Upon all which, and many other reaſons of equal 
weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity I have long fought for, of re- 
commending it as a very noble undertaking to Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour, Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave, Sir Jobn 
Bowls, John How, Eſq; and otherꝙpatriots concerned, 
that they would move for leave to bring in a bill for 


* Tacie, 


appointing 
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appointing commiſſioners to inſpect into Bedlam, and 
the — ; who ſhall be impowered to /end for 
an yoo — and records ; to examine into the merits 
and qualifications of every ſtudent and profeſſor ; to ob- 
ſerve with utmoſt exactneſs their ſeveral diſpoſitions and 
behaviour ; by which means, duly diſtinguiſhing and 
adapting their talents, they might produce admirable 
inſtruments for the ſeveral offices in a ſtate, Ff * * ® 
civil and military; proceeding in ſuch methods as I 1 
ſhall here humbly propoſe. And I hope the gentle 
reader will give ſome allowance to my great ſolicitudes 
in this important affair, upon account of the high e- 
ſteem I have borne that honourable fociety, whereof 1 
had ſome time the happineſs to be an unworthy member. 
Is any ſtudent tearing his ſtraw in piece - meal, ſwear- 
ing and blaſpheming, biting his grate, foaming at the 
mouth, and emptying his piſs-pot in the ſpectators fa- 
ces? let the Right Worſhiptul the Commi//ioners of Injpec- 
tion give him a regiment of dragoons, and fend him in- 
to Flanders among the ref. Is another eternally talk- 
ing, ſputtering, gaping, bawling, in a ſound without 
period or article? what wondertul talents are here miſ- 
laid ! let him be furniſhed immediately with a green 
bag and papers, and threes pence ® in his pocket, and away 
with him to Weſtminſter-hall. You will find a third 
gravely taking the dimenſions of his kennel ; a perſon of 
toreſight and inſight, though kept quite in the dark; 
tor why, like Moſes, ecce cornuta erat «jus facies}. He 
walks duly in one pace; mtreats your penny with due 
gravity and ceremony ; talks much of hard times, and 
taxes, and the whore of (Babylon; bars up the wooden 
window of his cell conſtantly at eight o'clock ; dreams 
of fire, and fop-lifters, and court-cuſiomers, and privileged 
places. Now, what a figure would all theſe acquirements 
amount to, if the owner were ſent into the city among 


his brethren ! Behold a fourth, in much and deep con- 


7 1 Hau keſ. | . 

* A lawyer's coach-hire, when four together, from any of the 
inns of court to Weſtminſter. f F 

| t Cornutus is either ed or ſhining; and by this term Moſes is 

deſcribed in the vulgar Latin of the Bible, 


verſation 
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verſat ion with himſelf; biting his thumbs at proper junc- 
tures ; his countenance — band) with buſineſs and de- 
fign ; ſometimes walking very faſt, with his eyes nailed 
to a paper that he holds in bis hands; a great faver of 
time; ſomewhat thick of hearing; very ſhort of fight, 
but more of memory ; a man ever in haſte, a great 
hatcher and breeder of bufineſs, and excellent at the 
famous art of auhi;ſpering nothing; a huge idolater of mo- 
noſyllables and procraſtination ; fo ready to give his 
word to every body, that he never Keeps it; one that 
has forgot the common meaning of words, but an admi- 
rable retainer of the ſound; extremely ſubject to the 
looſeneſs, for his occafiens are perpetually calling him axvay. 
It you approach his grate in his familiar intervals, Sir, 
lays he, give me a fenny, and Pl] fing you a ſong ; but give 
me the penny firſt, (Hence comes the common faying, 
and commoner practice, of parting with money for a 
eng). What a complete ſyſtem of ccurt: till is here de- 
ſcribed in every branch of it, and all utterly loſt with 
wrong application ! Accoſt the hole of another kennel, 
(firſt ſtopping your noſe), you will behold a ſurly, 
gloomy, naſty, flovenly mortal, —_—_ in his own 
dung, and dabbling in his urine. The beſt part of his 
diet is the reverſion of his own ordure ; which, expiring 
into ſteams, whirls perpetually about, and at laſt re- 
infunds. His complexion is of a dirty yellow, with a 
thin ſcattered beard, exactly agreeable to that of his 
diet upon its firſt declination ; like other inſects, who 
having their birth and education in an excrement, from 
thence borrow their colour and their ſmell. The ſtu- 
dent of this apartment is very ſparing of his words, but 
lomewhat over-liberal of his breath he holds his hand 
out ready to receive your penny, and immediately 
upon receipt, withdraws to his former occupations. 
Now, is it not amazing, to think, the ſociety of 
Warwick-Jane ſhould have no more concern fur the 
recovery of fo uſeful a member, who, it one may 
judge from theſe appearances, would become the 
greateſt ornament to that illuſtriovs body? Another ſtu- 
dent ſtruts up fiercely to your tceth, puffing with his 
lips, balf ſqueezing out his eyes, and very graciouſly 
holds you out his hand to kiſs. The 4zeper delires you 
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not to be afraid of this profeſſor, for he will do you no 
hurt. To him alone is allowed the liberty of the anti- 
chamber; and the orator of the place gives you to un- 
derſtand, that this folemn perſon is a tailor, run mad 
with pride. This conſiderable ſtudent is adorned with 
many other qualities, upon which at preſent I ſhall not 
farther enlarge. —— Hark in your ear lam ſtrange- 
ly miitaken, if all his addreſs, his motions, and his airs, 
would not then be very natural, and in their proper e- 
lement. 
I ſhall not deſcend fo minutely, as to inſiſt upon the 
vaſt number of beaux, fidlers, poets, and poiiticians, that 
the world might recover by ſuch a reformation. But 
| What is more material, beſides the clear gain redound- 
ing to the commonwealth, by fo large an acquiſition of 
12 to employ, whole talents and acquirements, if 
may be ſo bold to aſhrm it, are now buried, or at 
leaſt miſapplied ; it would be a mighty advantage ac- 
cruing to the public from this inquiry, that all theſe 
— very much excel, and arrive at great perfection 
in their ſeveral kinds; which, I think, is manifeſt from 
what I have already ſhewn, and ſhall inforce by this 
one plain inſtance, That cven I myſelf, the author of 
_ theſe momentous truths, am a perſun, whoſe imagina- 
tions are hard-mouthed, and exceedingly diſpoſed to run 
away with his rea/ex, which I have oblerved, from long 
experience, to be a very light rider, and eafily ſhaken 
: upon which account, my friends will never truſt 
me alone, without a folemn promile to vent my ſpecu- 
lations in this or the like manner, for the univerſal be- 
nefit of human kind ; which perhaps the gentle, cour- 
teous, and candid reader, brimful of that modern charity 
and tenderneſs uſually annexed to his ce, will be very 
hardly perſuaded to believe. 


* I cannot pms what the author means here, or how this 


. chaſm could be „ though it is capable of more than one in- 
te pretation, 
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A further d greſſion 


is an unanſwerable argument of a refined age, 
the wonderful civilities that have paſſed of — 
years between the nation of authors, and that of readers. 
There can hardly pop out a play, a pamphlet, or a poem, 
without a preface full of acknowledgment to the world, 
for the general reception and applauſe they have given 
it; which the Lord knows where, or when, or how, 
or from whom it received 1. In due deference to fo 
laudable a cuſtom, I do here return my humble thanks 
to his Majefly, and both houſes of parliament ; to the 
Lordi of the King's Moſt Honourable Privy Council; to 
the Reverend the juages ; to the clergy, and gentry, and 
y-omanry of this land: but, in a more eſpecial manner, to 
my worthy brethren and friends at Mills coffeehouſe, and 
Greſham-callege, and Warwick-lane, and Moor-fields, and 
Scotland. yard, and Weſiminfler-hall, and Guild-hall: in 
ſhort, to all inhabitants and retainers whatſoever, ei- 
ther in court, or church, or camp, or city, or coun- 
try, for their generous and univerſal acceptance of this 
divine treatiſe. I accept their approbation and good 
opinion with extreme gratitude ; and, to the utmoſt of 
my poor capacity, ſhall take hold of all opportunities tq 
return the obligation. 

I am alſo happy, that fate has flung me into fo bleſſ- 
ed an age for the mutual felicity of bookſellers and au- 
thers, whom I may ſafely affirm to be at this day the 
two only ſatisfied parties in England. Aſk an author, 
how his laſt piece has ſucceeded : Why, truly, he thaiths 
his flars, the world has been very favourable, and he has 
not the leaſt reaſon to complain. And yet, by G—, he writ 
it in a week at bits and flarts, when he could ſteal an hour 


This ſection has in former editions been intitled, 4 Tale of a 
r 11. and this being 
| a digreſſion, no apology can be thought neceſſary tos 
ing the title correſpond with the contents. Hawhke/. 
is is literally true, as we may obſerve in the prefaces to moſt 
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from his urgent affairs ; as it is a hundred to one, you m 
ſee farther in > qd Yo to which he refers you; wax, 
for the reſt, to the bookſeller. There you go as a cu- 
ſtomer, and make the ſame queſtion : He blefſes his God, 
the thing takes <vonderfully ; he is juſt printing the ſecond c- 
dition, and has but three left in his Hop. You beat down 
the price: Sir, we ſhall not differ ; and, in hopes of your 
cuſtom another time, lets you have it as reaſonable as 
you pleaſe; and, pray ſend as many of your acquaintance as 
you will, I ſhall upon your account furniſh them all at the 
ame rate. 

Now, it is not well enough conſidered, to what ac- 
cidents and occaſions the world is indebted for the 

teſt part of thoſe noble writings which hourly 
ſtart to entertain it. If it were not for a rainy day, 


vigil, a fit of the ſpleen, a courſe of phyſic, a 


La Sunda 


„as ill run at dice, a long tailor's bill, a beg- 
gar's purſe, a fattious head, a hot ſun, coftive diet, want 
- of books, and a juſt contempt of learning ; but for theſe e- 
vents, I ſay, and ſome others too long to recite, (eſpe- 
cially a prudent neglect of taking brimflone inwardly), 1 
doubt, the number of authors, and of writings, would 
dwindle away to a degree moſt woful to behold. To 
confirm this opinion, hear the words of the famous Tro- 
glodyte philoſopher. I is certain, ſaid he, ſome grains of 
folly are of courſe annexed as part of the compoſition of hu- 
man nature; only the Choice is left us, whether wwe pleaſe to 
aweer them inlaid or imboſled : and ⁊ue need not go very far 
te ſeek how that is uſually determined, when wwe remember, 
it is with human faculties as auith liquors, the lighteſt will 
be ever at the top. ; | 
There is in this famous iſland of Britain, a certain 
paultry ſcribler, very voluminous, whoſe character the 
reader cannot wholly be a ſtranger to. He deals in a 
| pernicious kind of writings, called ſecond parts, find u- 
ſually paſſes under the name of the author of the firſt. 1 
eaſily foreſce, that as ſoon as I lay down my pen, this 
nimble operator will have ſtolen it, and treat me as in- 
humanely as he hath already done Dr Blackmore, L'E- 
ſtrange, and many others who ſhall here be nameleſs. 
I therefore fly for juſtice and relief, into the hands of that 


great 


Sect. 10. 4 further digreſſion. _ 
— refiifier of ſaddles *, and lover of mankind, Dr Bent - 


L ing he will take this enormous grievance into 
his modern conſideration : and if it d fo hap- 
pen, that the furniture of an aſs, in the ſhape of a ſecond 
part, muſt for my fins be clapped by a miſtake upon my 
back; that he will immediately pleaſe, in the preſence 
of the world, to lighten me of the burthen, and take 
> dance 26 06 cnn ee till the true beaſt thinks fit to 
call for it. . 

In the mean time, I do here give this public notice, 
that my reſolutions are to circumſcribe within this diſ- 
courſe the whole ſtock of matter I have been ſo many 
years providing. Since my weir is once opened, I am 
content to exhauſt it all at a running, for the peculiar 
advantage of my dear country, and for the univerſal 
benefit of mankind. Therefore hoſpitably conſidering 
the number of my gueſts, they ſhall have my whole en- 
tertainment at a meal; and I fcorn to ſet up the la- 
wvings in the cupboard. What the gueſs cannot eat, 
may be given to the poor; and the dogs under the table 
may gnaw the bones . This I underſtand for a more ge- 
nerous proceeding, than to turn the company's ſtomach, 

by inviting them again to-morrow to a ſcurvy meal of 


raps. | 
ir the reader fairly conſiders the ſtrength of what I 

have advanced in the foregoing ſection, I am convinced 
it will produce a wonderful revolution in his notions 
and opinions; and he will be abundantly better prepa- 

red to receive and to reliſh the concluding part of this 
miraculous treatiſe. Readers may be divided into three 
_ claſſes; the ſuperficial, the ignorant, and the learned: 
and I have with much felicity fitted my pen to the ge- 
nius and advantage of each. The ſuperficial reader will 
be ſtrangely provoked to laughter; which clears the 
breaſt and the lungs, is ſovereign againſt the /þ/een, and 
the moſt innocent of all diuretics. The ignorant reader, 
between whom and the former the diſtinction is ex- 
tremely nice, will find himſelf diſpoſed to flare; which 
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is an admirable remedy for ill eyes, ſerves to raiſe and 
enliven the ſpirits, and wonderfully helps perſpiration. 
But the reader truly /carned, chiefly for whole benefit 1 
wake when others from, and ſleep when others wake, 
will here fd ſufficient matter to employ his ſpecula- 
tidns for the reſt of his life. It were much to be with- 
ed, and I do here humbly propoſe for an experiment, 
that every prince in Chriſtendom will take feven_of the 
deepeft ſcholars in his dominions, and ſhut them up cloſe 
tor ſeven years, in ſeven chambers, with a command to 
write eden ample commentaries on this comprehenſive 
diſcourle. I ſhall venture to aftrm, that whatever dit- 
ference may be found in their ſeveral conjectures, they 
will be all, without the leaſt diſtortion, manifeſtly de- 
ducible from the text. Mean time, it is my earneſt re- 
queſt, that fo uſeful an undertaking may be entered up- 
on, if their Majctties pleaſe, with all convenient ſpced; 
becauſe I have a ſtrong inclination, before I leave the 
world, to taite a bleſſing, which we myftericus writers 
can ſeldom reach, till we have gotten into our graves ; 
wir2ther it is, that Fame, being a fruit graffed on the 
body, can hardly grow, and much lets ripen, till the 
flock is in the earth; or whether ſhe be a bird of prey, 
and is lured among the reſt to purſue after the ſcent of a 
carcaſe ; or whetker ſhe conceives ker trumpct ſounds 
beſt and fartheſt, when ſhe ſtinds on a teunb, by the 
advantage of a riſing ground, and the ccho of a hollow 
vault. 

It is true, indeed, the republic of dar authors, after 
they once found out this excellent expedient ct ug, 
have been peculiarly happy in the variety, as well as 
extent of their reputation. For, Night being the uni- 
verſal mother of things, wiſe philoſophers hold all wri- 
tiags to be fruitful in the proportion they are dark ; and 
therefore the true illuminated (that is to ſay, the dark- 
e/t of all) have met with ſuch numberleſs commenta- 


A name of the Rofgerucians, — Theſe were Fanatic alchymilts, 
who, in ſcarch after the great ſecret, had invented a means altogether 
proportioned to their end. It was a kind of theological philoſophy, 
made up of a!moſt equal mixtures of Pagan Platcniſm, Chriſtian 


8 and the Jewiſh Cabala J/arb: rt on the Rape of the 


tors, 
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tors, whoſe /cholaftic midwifery hath delivered them of 
meanings that the authors themſelves perhaps never 
conceived, and yet may very juſtly be allowed the law- 
ful parents of them ; the words of ſuch writers being 
like ſeed, which, however ſcattered at random, when 
they light upon a fruitful ground, will multiply far be- 
yond either the hopes or imagination of the lower “. 
And therefore, in order to promote fo uſcful a work, 
1 will here take leave to glance a few innuendo s, that 
may be of great aſſiſtance to thoſe ſublime ſpirits, 
who ſhall be appointed to labour in a univerſal com- 
ment upon this wonderful diſcourſe. And, firſt, I have 
coucked a very profound myſtery in the number of O's 
multiplied by /ezen, and divided by nine . Alſo, if a 
devout brother of the Roſy Cro/s will pray fervently for 
fixty-three mornings, with a lively faith, and then 
tranſpoſe certain letters and ſyllables according to 
ſcription, in the cond and fifth ſection; they will cer- 
tainly reveal into a full receipt of the magnum. 
Laſtly, whoever will be at the pains to calculate the 
whole number of each letter in this treatiſe, and ſum up 
the difference exactly between the ſeveral numbers, al- 
ſigning the true natural cauſe for every ſuch difference; 
the diſcoveries in the product will plentifully reward his 
labour. But then he muſt beware of bythus and figs , 
and be ſure not to forget the qualities of — ; 
cujus lacrymis humect᷑a prodit ſubſtantia, a riſu lucida, a tri- 


Nothing is more frequent, than for commentators to force in- 
terpretations which the author never mcant. 

+ This is what the Cabalifs among the Jews have done with the 
Bible, and pretend to find wonderful myiterics by it. | 

t I was told by an eminent divine, whom I conſulted on this point, 
that theſe two barbarous words, with that of achamoth, and its quali- 
ties, as here ſet down, are quoted from Jrenæus. This he diſcovered 
by ſearching that ancient writer for another quotation of our author; 
which he has placed in the title page, and refers to the bock and 
chapter. The curious were very inquiſitive, whether thoſe barbarous 
words, Buh, cacabaſa, Cc. are really in Irencus; and upon inquiry, 
it was found they were a fort of cant or jargon of certain heretics, 


and therctore very properly prefized to ſuch a book as this of our au- 


thur, 
L 23 Hitia 
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litia folida, et a timore mobilis ; wherein Eugenius Phila- 
lethes * hath committed an unpardonable miſtake. 


T 
A TALE OF A TUB. 


Fter ſo wide a compaſs as I have wandered, 1 
do now gladly overtake, and cloie in with my 
ſubject; and ſhall henceforth hold on with it an even 
pace to the end of my journey, except ſome beautiful 
proſpect appears within fight of my way: whereof 
though at preſent I have neither warning nor expecta- 
tion, yet upon ſuch an accident, come when it will, I 
thail beg my reader's favour and company, allowing me 
to conduct him through it along with myſelf. For in 
evriting, it is as in travelling; if a man is in haſte to be 
at home, (which I acknowledge to be none of my caſe, 
having never fo little buline's as when J am there), if 
bis &or/e be tired with long riding and ill ways, or be 
naturally a jade, I adviſe him clearly to make the 
ſtraĩteſt and the commoneſt road, be it ever fo dirty. But 
then ſurely we muſt own ſuch a man to be a ſcurvy com- 
panion at beſt : he ſatters himſelf and his fellow-travel- 
lers at every ſtep ; all their thoughts, and wiſhes, and 
converſation, turnentirely upon the ſubject of their jour- 
ney's end; and at every ſplaſh, and plunge, and ſtumble, 
they heartily wiſh one another at the devil. 
On the other fide, when a traveller and his horſe are 
ia heart aud plight ; when his purſe is full, and the day 
before him; he takes the road only where it is clean 


Vid. Anima magica abſcondita. 

To the above mentioned treatiſe, called Authropaſephia Thermagi- 
ca, there is another annexed, called Arima magica abſcondita, written 
by the ſame author, Vaughan, under the name of Eugenins Philalethes ; 
but in neither of thoſe treatiſes is there any mention of achameth, or 
its qualities: ſo that this is nothing but amuſement, and a ridicule of 
dark, unintelligible writers; only the words, a cajus lacrymis, Cc. 
are, as we have faid, tranſeribed from Jreneus, though I know not 
from what part. I belicve one of the author's deſigns was, to ſet eu- 
rious men a hunting through indexes, and inquiring for bouks out of | 
the common road. 


and 
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and convenient; enteitains his company there as agree» 
ably as be can: but, upon the fuſt occaſion, carries them 
along with him to every delightful ſcene in view, whe- 
ther of art, of nature, or of both ; and it they chance to 
refuſe, out of ſtupidity or wearineſs, let them jog on by 
themſelves, and be d—n'd : he'll overtake them at the 
next town ; at which arriving, he rides furiouſly through ; 
the men, women, and children run out to gaze; a hun- 
dred noi/fy curs run barking after him; of which if he 
honours the boldeſt with a 4% of his whip, it is rather 
out of ſport than revenge: but ſhould ſome ſourer mon- 
grel dare too near an approach, he receives a /alute on 
the chaps by an accidental ſtroke /from the courſer's 
heels, (nor is any ground loſt by the blow), which ſends. 
bim yelping and limping home. #3 

I now procced to ſum up the ſingular adventures of 
my renowned Jack ; the ſtate of whoſe diſpoſitions and 
fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt, moſt ex- 
actly remember, as I laſt parted with them in the con- 
clu of a former ſection. Therefore his next care 
mult be, from two of the foregoing, to extract a ſcheme _ 
of notions that may belt fit his underſtanding for a true 
reliſh of what is to enſue. , 

Jack had not only calculated the firſt revolution of 
his brain fo prudently, as to give riſe to that epidemic 
ſet of Holiſis, but ſucceeding allo into a new and 
ſtrange variety of conceptions, the fruitfulneſs of his. 
imagination led him into certain notions, which, al- 
though in appearance — unaccountable, were not 
without their myſteries and their meanings, nor want- 
ed followers to countenance and improve them. TI ſhall 
therefore be extremely careful and exact in recounting 
ſuch material paſſages of this nature, as I have been able 
to collect, either from undoubted tradition, or indefa- 
tigable reading ; and ſhall deſcribe them as graphically 
as it is poſſible, and as far as notions of that height and 
latitude can be brought within the compals of a pen. 
Nor do I at all queſtion, but they will furniſh plenty of 
noble matter for ſuch, whoſe converting imaginations 


2 theſe are meant what the author calls, the true critics, 
p. 69. | | 
L 2 diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe them to reduce all things into types; who can 
make ſhadows, no thanks to the fun ; and then mould 
them into ſubſtances, no thanks to philoſophy ; whoſe 
peculiar talent lies in fixing tropes and allegories to the 
letter, and refining what is literal into figure and my- 


ſtery. 
Jack had provided a fair of his father's will, in- 
Med in form upon a large ſkin of parchment ; and re- 


Iving to act the part of a moſt dutiful fon, he became 
the fondeſt creature of it imaginable. For although, 
as I have often told the reader, it conſiſted wholly in 
certain plain, eaſy directions about the management and 
wearing of their coats, with legacies and penalties in caſe 
of obedience or neglect; yet he began to entertain a 
fancy, that the matter was deeper and darker, and there- 
fore muſt needs have a great deal more of myſtery at 
the bottom. Gentlemen, ſaid he, I will prove this ve- 
ry ſkim of parchment ta be meat, drink, and cloth ; to be 
the philoſopher's flone, and the univerſal medicine *. In 
conſequence of which raptures, he reſolved to make uſe 
of it in the moſt neceſſary, as well as the moſt paultry 
occaſions of life. He had a way of working it into any 
ape he pleaſed ; fo that it ſerved him for a night-cap 
when he went to bed, and for an umbrella in rainy 
weather. He would lap a piece of it about a fore toe; 


or when he had fits, burn two inches under his noſe; 


or if any thing lay heavy on his ſtomach, ſcrape off, 
and ſwallow as much of the powder as would lie on a 
filver penny : they were all infallible remedies. With 
analogy to theſe refinements, his common talk and con- 
verſation ran wholly in the phraſe of his will ; and he 
circumſcribed the utinoſt of his eloquence within that 
compaſs, not daring to let ſlip a ſyllable without autho- 
rity from thence. Once, at a ſtrange houſe, he was 
ſuddenly taken ſhort upon an urgent juncture, whereon 
it may not be allowed too particularly to dilate; and 


The author here laſhes thoſe pretenders to purity, who place ſo 
much merit in uſing ſcripture-phraſe on all occaſions. 

+ the Pr:te/tant di ſenters uſe cripture-phraſes in their ſerious diſ- 
courſes and compoſures, more than the Church-of- England men. Ac- 
cordingly Ja t is introduced, making his common talk and conver- 
ſation to run wholly in the phraſe of his WILL. V. * a 

* | cing 


* 
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— able to call to mind, with that fuddenneſs the 
required, an authentic for demanding 
the way to the back - ſide; he choſe rather, as the m 
t courſe, to incur the penalty in ſuch caſes uſual - 

annexed. Neither was it poſſible for the united rhe- 
toric of mankind to prevail with him to make himſelf 
clean again ; becauſe, having conſulted the will upon 
this emergency, he met with a paſſage near the bottom 
(whether foiſted in by the tranſcriper, is not known) 
which ſeemed to forbid 1 * 1 * 

He made it a i jon, never to ſay grace 
to his meat F ; Gs © wards perſuade him 
as the common phraſe is, to eat his victuals ke a Chri- 
ſtian r. by 

He bore a ſtr kind of appetite to ſnap-dra 
and to the bid fonts of a burning candle ; arts. op 
would catch and fwallow with an agility wonderful to 
conceive ; and by this procedure maintained a perpetual 
flame in his belly; which iſſuing in a glowing ſteam from 
both his eyes, as well as his noſtrils, and his mouth, 
made his head appear in a dark night, like the ſcull of 
an als, wherein a roguiſh boy had conveyed a farthing 
candle, to the terror of his Majeſly's liege ſubjefs. There- 
fore he made uſe of no other expedient to light himſelf 
home; but was wont to fay, that a wiſe man was bis 
own lantern. 


I cannot gueſs the author's meaning here, which I would be very 
glad to know, becauſe it ſeems to be of importance 

Ibid. incurring the penalty in ſuch caſes uſually annexed, wants no 
explanation. He would not make himſelf clean, becauſe having conſult- 
ed the will, (i. e. the New Teſtament), he met with a paſſage near 
the bottom, i. e. in the 11th verſe of the laſt chapter of the cher of 
tions, He which is filthy, let him be filthy ſtill,” which ſeemed to fer · 
bid it, Wheiher foiſted in by the tranſcriber, is added; becauſe this 
paragraph is wanting in the Alexandrian MS. the oldeſt and moſt au- 
thentic copy of the New Teſtament. Hawhkeſ. 
; + The ſlovenly way of receiving the ſacrament among the fana- 
tdics. 


+ This is a common phraſe to expreſs eating cleznly, and is meaut 
for an inveclive againſt that indggent manner among ſome people in 
r is to be under · 
ſtood of the diſſenters refuſing to kneel at the ſacrament. 

L cannot well find out the author's meaning here, unleſs it be 
the hot, untimely, blind zeal of enthuſiaſts. He 
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He would ſhut his eyes as he walked along the ſtreets ; 
and if he happened to bounce his head againſt a poſt, 
or fall into the kennel, as he ſeldom miſſed either to do 
one or both, he would tell the gibing apprentices, who 
looked on, that he ſubmitted, with entire reſignation, as 
to a trip, or a blow of fate, with whom he found, by long 
experience, how vain it was either to wwreſile or to cuff ; and 
whoever durſfl undertake to do either, wwould be ſure to come 
off with a fewinging fall, or a bloody noſe. It was ordain- 
ed, ſaid he, ſome few days before the creation, that my noſe 
and this very poſt ſhould have a rencounter ; and therefore 
Nature thought fit to ſend us both into the world in the ſame 
age, and to make us countrymen and fellow-citizens. Now, 
had my eyes been open, it is wery likely, the buſineſs might 
bare been a great deal worſe ; for how many a confounded 
flip is daily got by man, with all his foreſight about him ? 
Beſides, the eyes of the under/landing ſee beſt, ⁊uben thoſe of 
the ſenſes are cut of the way; and therefore blind men are 
obſerved to tread their fleps with much more caution, and 
conduct, and judgment, than thoſe who rely with too much 
confidence upon the virtue of the wiſual nerve, which every 
little accident ſhakes out of order, and a drop or a film can 
wholly diſconcert ; like a lantern among a pack of roaring. 
bullies, when they ſcour the flreets ; expoſing its cxvner and 
i/elf,, to outward kicks and buffets, which both might have 
eſcaped, if the vanity of appearing would hare ſuffered them to 
wwalk in the dark. But farther, if we examine the conduct of 
theſe beaſied lights, it will prove yet a great deal worſe than 
their fortune. I is true, I have broke my noſe againſt this 
oft, becauſe Fortune either forgot, or did not think it canve- 
nient to twitch me by the elboxw, (and give me notice to avoid 
it. But let not this encourage either the preſent age or po- 
fterity, to truft their noſes into the keeping of their eyes; 
 awhich may prove the faireſt way of h/ing them for good and 
all. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides ; miſerable guardians 
are ye of our frail noſes ; he, 1 ſay, wha faſlen upon the firſt 
precipice in view, and then tow our wretched willing bodies 
after you, ta the very brink of deſirudtion. But, alas! that 
ink is rotten, our feet ſlip, and aue tumble down prone into a 
gulf, without one hoſpitable ſhrub in the avay to break the fall; 
4 fall to which not any noſe of martal make is equal, except that 


of 
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the giant Laurcalco *, who was lord of the ſilver bridge. 
1520 properly therefore, O eyes, and with great juſtice, may 
be compared to thoſe fooliſh lights, which conduct men 
— 4 and darkneſs, till they fall into a deep pit, or @ 

not/joame . ' | 
Thi I have produced, as a ſcantling of Jack's great 
eloquence, and the force of his reaſoning upon ſuch. 
abſtruſe matters. 

He was, beſides, a perſon of great deſign and improve- 
ment in affairs of devotion, having introduced a new 
deity, who hath fince met with a vaſt number of wor- 
ſhippers ; by ſome called Babel, by others, Chaos ; who. 
had an ancient temple of Gothic ſtrufture upon Saliſ- 
bury-plain, famous for its ſhrine, and celebration by 
pilgrims. 

When he had ſome roguiſh trick to play, he would 
down with his knees, up with his eyes, and fall to 
prayers, though in the midſt of the kennel . Then it 
was that thoſe who underſtood his pranks, would be 
ſure to get far enough out of his way ; and whenever 
curiolity attracted ſtrangers to laugh, or to liſten, he 
would of a ſudden with one hand out with kis gear, and 
piſs full in their eyes, and with the other all beſpatter 
them with mud. | 

In wirter he went, always looſe and unbuttoned, 
and clad as thin as poſſible, to let in the ambient heat; 
and in ſummer, lapped himſelf cloſe and thick, to keep 
it ent . | 

In all revolutions of government, he would make his 
court for the office of hangman- general ; and in the 
exerciſe of that dignity, wherein he was very dextrous, 


would make uſe of no other wizor, than a long 


frayer . 


* Vide Don Ouixote. | 
_ | Thevillanies and cruelties, committed by enthuſiaſts and fana- 
dies among us, were all performed under the diſguiſe of religion and 
long prayers. ä 
} They affected differences in habit and behaviour. 


votion. 

** Cromwel and his confederates went, as they called it, to ſee": 

Cad, when they reſolved to murther the King. | = 
e 


| They are ſevere perſecutors, and all in a form of cant and de- 
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He had a tongue ſo muſculous and ſubtil, that he 
could twiſt it up into his noſe, and deliver a ſtrange 
Kind of ſpeech trom thence. He was alſo the firſt in 
theſe kingdoms who began to improve the Spanith ac- 
compliſhment of braying; and having large ears, per- 
petually expoſed and arrected, he carried his art to ſuch 
a perfection, that it was a point of great difficulty to 
diſtinguiſh, either by the view or the ſound, between 
the eriginal and the copy. 

He was troubled with a diſeaſe, reverſe to that called 
the ſtinging of the tarantula ; and would run dog-mad 
at the noiſe of muſic, eſpecially a pair of bag-fipes *. But 
he would cure himſelf again, by taking two or three 
turns in Weftminſter- hall, or Billing ſeate, or in a bearding- 
ſchool, or the Royal Exchange, or a jtate coffee-houſe. | 

He was a perſon that feared no colours 4, but mortally 
hated all; and upon that account bore a cruel averſion 

inſt painters; inſomuch that in his paroxyſms, as he 
walked the ftreets, he would have his pockets loaden 
with ſtones, to pelt at the figns. 

Having, from his manner of living, frequent occa- 
ſion to waſh himſelf, he would often leap over head and 
ears into water, though it were in the midſt of avizter ; 
but was always obſerved to come out again much dirtier, 
if poſſible, 2 he went in 1. 

He was the firſt that ever found out the ſecret of 
contriving a /oporiferous medicine to be conveyed in at 
the ears. It was a compound of /#/phur and balm of 
Gilead, with a little pilgrim's ſalve ||. 

He wore a large plaiſter of artificial cau//ics on his 
ſtomach, with the fervour of which he could ſet himſelf 
a groaning, like the famous board upon application of 
a red-hot iron. 

He would ſtand in the turning of a ftreet ; and, call- 


* This is to expoſe our diſſenters averſion againſt inſtrumental mu- 
fic in churches. . Wetton. 

They quarrel at the moſt innocent decency and ornament, and 
defaced the ſtatues and paintings on all the churches in England. 

+ Baptiſm of adults by plunging. Hawkeſ. 

| Fenatic preaching, compoſed either of hell and damnation. or 
a fulſome defrption of the joys of heaven; both in ſuch a dirty, 
nauſeous ſtyle, as to be well reſembled to pilgrims ſalve. 


ing 


* 
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ing to thoſe who paſſed by, would cry to one, Worthy 
Sir, do me the honour of a good flap in the chaps; to an- 
other, Honeſt friend, pray favour me with a handſome kick 
on the arſe. Madam, fall I intreat a ſmall box on the ear 
from your Ladyſhip's fair hands? Noble Captain, lend a 
reaſonable thwwack, for the love of God, with that cane of 
yours, over theſe poor ſhoulders *. And when he had, by 
ſuch earneſt ſolicitations, made a ſhift to procure a baſt- 
ing ſufficient to ſwell up his fancy and his fides, he 
would return home extremely comforted, and full of 
terrible accounts of what he had undergone for the pu- 
blic good. Obſerve this flroke, ſaid he, ſhewing his bare 
ſhoulders, a plaguy janiſary gave it me this very morning 
at ſeven a-clack, as, with much ado, I was driving off the 
Great Turk. Neighbours, mind, this broken head deſerves 
a plaiſſer. Had poor Tack been tender of his noddle, you 
would have ſeen the Pope and the French King, lang before 
this time of day, among your wives and yaur warehouſes. 
Dear Chriſtians, the Great Mogul æuas come as far as 
White-chapel ; and you may thank theſe poor fides, that be 
hath nat (God bleſs us) already frwallowed up man, u- 
man, and child. | 
It was highly worth obſerving the ſingular effects of 
that averſion or antipathy which Jack and his brother 
Peter ſeemed, even to an affectation, to bear againſt 
each other +. Peter had lately done ſome rogueries, that 
forced him to abſcond; and he ſeldom ventured to ſtir 
out before night for fear of bailiff;s. Their lodgings 
were at the two moſt diſtant parts of the town, from 
each other; and whenever their occaſions or humours 
| called them abroad, they would make choice of the 
| oddeſt unlikely times, and moſt uncouth rounds, they 


— 


* The Fanatics have always had a way of affecting to run into 
1 and count vaſt merit upon every little hardſhip they 
ſuffer. 

| + The Papiſts and Fanatics, though they appear the moſt avefſc 
| againſt each other, yet bear a near reſemblance in many things, as 
hath been cbſervcd by learned men. 

Eid. The agreement of our Diſſenters and the Papiſts, in that 
which Biſhop Stillingfleet called, The funaticiſin of the church of Rome, | 
is ludicrouſly deſcribed for ſeveral pages together, by Jack's likeneſs | 

| to Peter, and their being often miſtaken for each other, and their 
frequent meetings when leaſt intended it. V. Wotton. 
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could 
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could invent, that they might be ſure to avoid one ano» 
ther. Yet, after all this, it was their perpetual fortune 
to meet. The reaſon of which is eaſy enough to appre- 
hend : for the phrenzy and the ſpleen of deck having the 
fame foundation, we may look upon them as two pair 
of compaſſes, equally extended, and the fixed foot of 
each remaining in the ſame centre; which, though mo- 
ving contrary ways at firſt, will be ſure to encounter 
"ſomewhere or other A — AN it 
was among the t misfortunes of Jack, to bear a h 
al — no with bis we Peter, Their 
ur and diſpoſitions were not only the fame, but 
there was a cloſe analogy in their ſhape and fize, and 
their mien; inſomuch as nothing was more frequen 
than for a bailiff to ſeize Jack by the ſhoulders, and cry, 
M. Peter, you are the King's friſaner; or, at other 
times, for one of Peter's neareſt friends, to accoſt Jack 
with open arms, Dear Peter, I am glad to ſer thee ; pray, 
ſend me one of your beſi medicines for the warms. This, 
we may ſe, was a mortifying return of thoſe pains 
and proceedings Jack had laboured in fo long; and 
finding how directly oppoſite all his endeavours had 
anſwered to the ſole end and intention which he had 
propoſed te himſelf, how could it avoid having terrible 
effects upon a head and heart fo furniſhed as his? How- 
ever, the poor remainders of his coat bore all the pu- 
niſhment. The orient ſun never entered upon his diur- 
nal progreſs, without miſſing a piece of it. He hired a 
tailor to ſtitch up the collar fo cloſe, that it was rea- 
dy to choke him, and ſqueezed out his eyes at ſuch a 
rate, as one could fee nothing but the white. What 
little was left of the main ſubſtance of the coat, he 
Tubbed every day, for two hours, againſt a rough-caſt 
wall, in order to grind away the remnants of /ace and 
embroidery ; but, at the ſame time, went on with ſo much 
violence, that he proceeded a Heathen philoſopher. Yet, 
after all he could do of this kind, the ſucceſs continued 
ſtill to diſappoint his expectation. For as it is the na- 
ture of rags, to bear a kind of mock reſemblance to 
finery ; there being a fort of fluttering appearance in 
both, which is not to be diſtinguiſhed at a diſtance, in 
the dark, or by ſhort- ſighted eyes: fo, in thoſe junc- 
_ tures, 


a.) 
* 


* 
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tures, it fared with Jack and his tatters, that they of- 
fered to the firſt view a ridiculous flaunting ; which, 
aſſiſting the reſemblance in perſon and air, thwarted all 
his projects of ſeparation, and left fo near a fimilitude 
between them, as frequently deceived the very diſciples 


and followers of botd. „» # # 
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The old Sclavonian proverb faid well. That it is with 
men, as with afſes ; whoever would heep them faſt, muſt 


find a very good hold at their ears. Yet I think we may | 


affirm, that it hath been verified by repeated experience, 
that, 


Effugiet tamen hæc ſceleratus wincula Proteus. 


It is good, therefore, to read the maxims of our an · 
ceſtors with great allowances to times and perſons. For, 
if we look into primitive records, we ſhall find, that no 
revolutions have been ſo great, or fo frequent, as thoſe 


of human ears. In former days, there was a curious 


invention to catch and keep them ; which, I think, 
we may juſtly reckon among the artes perditæ. And how 
can it be otherwiſe, when, in theſe latter centuries, the 
very ſpecies is not only diminiſhed to à very lamentable 
degree, but the poor remainder is alſo degenerated fo 
far, as to mock our ſkilfulleſt tenure? For if the only 
ſlitting of one ear in a ſtag hath been found ſufficient to 
propagate the defect though a whole foreſt, why ſhould 
we wonder at the greateſt conſequences, from ſo many 


loppings and mutilations, to which the ears of our fathers, 


and our own, have been of late fo much expoſed? It is 
true, indeed, that while this and of ours was under the 
dominion of grace, many endeavours were made to improve 
the growth of ears once more among us. The pro- 
portion of largeneſs was not only looked upon as an or- 
nament of the eutward man, but as a type of grace in 
the :»<vard. Beſides, it is held by naturaliſts, that if 
there be a protuberancy of parts in the /uerior region 
of the body, as in the ears and neſe, there mult be a pa- 

Vor. I. M | rity 
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rity alſo in the inferior. And therefore, in that truly 
pious age, the males in every aſſembly, according as they 
were gifted, appeared very forward in expoſing their 
ears to view, and the regions about them ; becaule Hip- 
pocrates tells us, that awhen the wein behind the ear hap. 
. fens to be cut, a man becomes an eunuch . And the females 
were nothing backwarder in beholding and edifying by 
then: whereof thoſe who had already 2% the meant, 
looked about them with great concern, in hopes of con- 
ceiviug a ſuitable offspring by ſuch a proſpect. Others, 
who ſtood candidates for benevolence, found there a 
plentiful choice, and were ſure to fix upon ſuch as diſ- 
covered the Lirgeit ears, that the breed might not 
dwindle between them. Laſtly, the devouter filters, 
who looked upon all extraordinary dilatations of that 
member, as protruſions of zeal, or ſpiritual excreſcen- 
ces, were ſure to honour every head they fat upon, as 
if they had been marks of grace; but eſpecially that of 
the preacher, whole ears were uſually of the prime mag- 
nitude ; which, upon that account, he was very fre- 
quent and exact in expoſing with all advantages to the 
people; in his rhetorical paroxy/ms turning lometimes to 
td forth the ene, and ſometimes to hold forth the o- 
ther. From which cuſtom, the whole operation of 

eaching is to this very day, among their profeſſors, 
!tyled by the phraſe cf Heling forth, — 

Such was the progreſs of the ſaints for advancing the 
| ſize of that member; and it is thought, the ſuccels 
would have been every way anſwerable, if, in proces 
of time, 2 cruel king had not aroſe, who raiſed a bloo- 
dy perſecution againſt all cars above a certain ſtandardſ. 
Upon which, ſome were glad to hide their flouriſhing 
ſprouts in a black border; others crept wholly under a 
periwig; ſome were ſlit, others cropped, and a great 
number ſliced of to the ſtumps. But of this more 
hereafter in my general hiſtory of ears; which I delign 
very fpecdily to beitow upon the public. 

From this brief ſurvey of the falling ſtate of ears in 


© Liv. de 28e. locis, et aqu's. 
f This was K. Charles II. who, at his reſtoration, turned out all 
the diſſenting teachers that would not contuum, 


the 
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the laſt age, and the ſmall care had to advance their 
ancient growth in the preſent, it is manifeſt, how lit- 
tle reaſon we can have to rely upon a hold fo ſhort, fo 
weak, and fo ſlippery; and that whoever deſires to 
catch mankind faſt, muſt have recourſe to ſome other 
methods. Now, he that will examine human nature 
with circumſpection enough, may diſcover ſeveral han- 
dles, whereof the fix ſeuſes afford one a- piece, beſide 
a great number that are ſcrewed to the paſſions, and 
ſome few rivetted to the intellect. Among theſe 
laſt, curiofity is one, and, of all others, affords the 
_ firmeit graſp; curiefity, that ſpur in the fide, that 
bridle in the mouth, that ring in the noſe, of a lazy and 
impatient, and a grunting reader. By this handle it is, 
that an author ſhould feize upon his readers; which as 
ſoon as he hath once compaſſed, all reſiſtance and 
ſtruggling are in vain ; and they become his priſoners as 
clo; as he pleales, till wearineſs or dulneſs force him to 
let go his pripe. | 
Aud therefore I, the author of this miraculous trea- 
tile, having hitherto, beyond expectation, maintained, 
by the atoreſaid handle, a firm hold upon my gentle 
readers; it is with great re luctance, that I am at length 
compelled to remit wy graſp; leaving them in the per- 
uſal of what remains to that natural ofcitancy inherent 
in the tribe. 1 can only allure thee, courteous reader, 
for both our comforts, that my concern is altogether 
equal to thine, for my unhappineſs in loſing, or miſlay- 
ing among my papers, the remaining part of theſe me- 
- moirs ; which conſiſted of accidents, turns, and adven- 
tures, both new, agreeable, and ſurpriſing ; and there- 
fore calculated, in all due points, to the delicate taſte 
of this our noble age. But, alas! with my utmoſt en- 
deavours, I have been able only to retain a few of the 
heads. Under which, there was a full account, how 
Peter got a protection out of the King's-bench; and of a. 
reconcilement between Jack and him, upon a deſign 
they had in a certain rainy night to trepan brother Mar- 
tin into a ſpunging- bouſe, and there ſtrip him to the {kia : 
how 


Including Scaliger's. 
lu the reign of K. James II. the Prefoyterians, by the King's 
M 2 a" tefion, 
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how Martin, with much ado, ſhewed them both a fair 
pair of heels; how a new warrant came out againſt 
Peter; upon which, how Jack left him in the lurch, 
ſtole his protect iam, and made uſe of it himſelf. How Jack's 
tatters came into faſhion in court and city; how he got 
pom a great borſe *, and eat cuſſard f. But the particu- 
lars ot all theſe, with ſeveral others, which have now 
ſlid out of my memory, are loſt beyond all hopes of re- 
covery. For which misfortune, leaving my readers to 
condole with each other, as far as they ſhall find it to 
agree with their ſeveral conſtitutions; but conjuring 
them by all the friendſhip that hath paſſed between us, 
trom the title-page to this, not to proceed ſo far as to 
in jure their healths, for an accident paſt remedy : I now 
go on to the ceremonial part of an accompliſhed writer; 


and therefore, by a courtly medern, leuſt of all others 


to be omitted. 


THE CONCLUSION. 


Oing tas long is a cauſe of abortion as eſſectual, 
though not ſo frequent, as going too Hort; and 
holds true eſpecially in the /abours of the brain. Well 
fare the heart of that noble Jeſuit I who firſt adven- 
tured to confeſs in print, that books muit be fuited to 
their ſeveral ſeaſons, like dreſs, and diet, and diver- 
ſions: and better fare our noble nation, for refining up- 
on this, among other French modes. I am living tait 
to ice the time, when a bcc4 that milles its tide, ſhall 


invitation, joined with the Papiſts, againſt the church of England, 
and addrefſed him for repeal of the penal laws and teft. The king, 
by his diſpenſing power, gave liberty of conſcience, which both Pa- 
piſts and Preſbyterians made uſe of. But, upon the revolution, the 
Papiſts being down of courſe, the Preſbyterians freely cuntinued 
their aſſemblies, by virtue of K. James's indulgence, before they bad 
a toleration by law. This, I believe, the author means by Jack 
ſtcaling Peter's proteQion, and making uſe of it himſclf. 

* Sir Humphrey. Edwyn, a Pretbyterian, was ſome years 209 
Lord Mayor of London, and bad the infulence to go in his formal 
tics to a conventicle, with the enſigns of his office. 

+ Cutlard is a famous diſh at a Lord Mayor's teaſt, 

4 Pere d' Orleans. | 
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be neglected, as the moon by day, or like mackarel a 


week after the ſeaſon. No man hath more nicely ob- 
ſerved our climate, than the bookſeller who bought the 
copy of this work. He knows to a tittle, what ſubjects 
will beſt go off in a dry year, and which it is proper to 
expoſe foremoſt, when the weather-glaſs is fallen to 
much rain. When he had ſeen this treatiſe, and con- 
ſulted his a/manack upon it, he gave me to underſtand, 
that he had manifeltly conſidered the two principal 
things, which were the bull and the /abjett ; and found, 
it would never take, but after a long vacation; and 
then only, in caſe it ſhould happen to be a hard-year 
for turnips. Upon which I deſired to know, confidering 
my urgent neceſſities, what he thought might be acceptable 
this month. He looked <ueftavard, and faid, I doubt are 
ſhall have a fit of bad weather ; hiwever, if you could pre- 
fare fame pretty little banter, (but not in verſe), or 4 
mall treatiſe upon the „it auculd run Lhe wildfire, 
But if it hold up, Ie already hired an author to wwrite 


Jomething againſt Dr Beutlin, which, I am fure, will turn 


to account 

At length we agreed upon this expedient, That 
when a cuſtomer comes for one of theſe, and defires in 
confidence to know the author ; he will tell him very 
privately, as a friend, naming which ever of the wits 
ſhall happen to be that week in vogue; and if Durfey's 
laſt play ſhould be in eourle, I had as lieve, he may be 
the perſon as Congreve. This I mention, becauſe I am 
wonderfully well acquainted with the preſent reliſh of 
courteous readers; and have often obſerved with ſin- 
gular pleaſure, that a fy driven from a honey-pot, will 
immediately with very good appetite alight, and fnifh 
his meal on an excrement. 

I have one word to fay upon the ſubject of profound 
writers, who are grown very numerous of late; and, I 
know very well, the judicious world is reſolved to lift 
me in that number. I conceive therefore, as to the 


- bulineſfs of being profound, that it is with writers, as 


* When Dr Prideaux brought the copy of his connection of the 
Old and New Teſtament to the bookſeller, he told him, it. was a 
ary ſabjet?, and the printing could not ſa cly be ventured, unleſs he 
could enli ven it with a little humour. Haukcſ. | 
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with wells; a perſon with good eyes way fee to the 
bot.om of the deepeſt, provided any water be there; 4 3 
and often, when there is nothing in the world at the 
bottom, beſides drine/s and dirt, though it be but a yard 
and half under ground, it ſhall paſs however for won- 
drous deep, upon no wiſer a reaſon, than becauſe it is 
wondrous dark. 
I am now trying an experiment very frequent among 
modern authors; which is, to write upon nothing : when 
the ſubject is uttery exhauſted, to let the pen ſtill move 
on; by ſome called, the ghoſt of wit, delighting to | 
walk afl er the death of its body. And to fay the truth, q 
there ſcems to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands, ; 
than that of diſcerning <rhen to have done. By the time ' 
that an author hath written out a book, he and his 
readers are become old acquaintants, and grow very — 
loth to part; fo that I have ſometimes known it to be 
in writing, as in viſiting, where the ceremony of ta- 
King leave has employed more time than the whole con- 


verſation before. The concluſion of a treatiſe reſem- Y 
les the concluſion of human life, which hath ſometimes | 


been compared to the end of a feaſt ; where few are ſa- 
tizfied to depart, wt plenus vitæ comvita: for men wil! 
lit down after the fulleſt meal, though it be only to | 
are, or to ſleep out the reſt of the day. But, in this ' 
latter, I differ extremely from other writers ; and ſhall 
be too proud, it, by all my labours, I can have * 
ways contributed to the repoſe of mankind in times ſo 
turbulent and unquiet as thele *®. Neither do I think 
luch au employment fo very alien trom the office of a 
ie, as ſome would ſuppoſe. For among a very polite 
nation in Greece, there were the /ame temples built and 
conſecrated to Sleep and the Muſes, between which two 
deities they believed the ſtricteſt friendſhip was ly” 
bliſhed +. 
have one concluding favour to requeſt of my read- 
er, That he will not expect to be equally diverted and 
intormed by every line, or every page of this diſcourle ; 
but give ſome allowance to the author's ſpleen, and 
bis was written before the peace of Ryſwick, which was ſigned 
in Septemi er i697. 
t Trezcnii, Pauſan. I. 2, 
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fhort ſits or intervals of dulneis, as well as his own ; 
and lay it ſeriouſly to bis conſcience, whether, if be 


were walking the ſtreets in dirty weather, or a rainy 


day, he would al.ow it fair dealing in folks at their 
eale from a window to criticiſe his gait, and ridicule his 
dreſs at ſuch a juncture 

In my diſpoſure of employments of the brain, I have 
thought fit to make invention the mefier, and to give 
method and reaſon the office of its lacguc s The cauſe of 
this diſtribution was, from obſerving it my peculiar caſe 
to be often under a temptation of being ue upon oc- 
caſions, where I could be neither <ci/e nor ound, nor a- 
ny thing to the matter in hand. And I am too much 
a ſervant of the modern way, to neglect any ſuch oppor- 
tunities, whatever pains or improprieties I may be at to 
introduce them. For I have obſerved, that from a la- 
borious collection of ſeven hundred thirty-cight feat ers, 
and fining hints of the beſt modern authors, digeſted 
with great reading into my book of common-plares; I 
have not been able, after five years, to draw, hook, or 


| force into common converſation, any more than a dozen. 


Of which dozen, the one moiety failed of ſucceſs, by 
being dropped among unſuitable company; and the o- 
ther coſt me ſo many ſtrains, and traps, and ambages to 
introduce, that I at length reſolved to give it over. 
Now, this diſappointment, (to diſcover a fecret), I muſt 
own, gave me the firſt hint of ſetting up for an author ; 
and I have ſince found among ſome particular friends, 
that it is become a very general complaint, and has 
produced the fame effects upon many others. For I 
have remarked many a towardly word to be whully 
neglected or deſpiſed in diſcourſe, which hath paſſed 
very ſmoothly, with ſome conlideration and eſteem, 
after its preferment and ſanction in print. But now, 
ſince, by the liberty and encouragement of the preis, 
I am grown ablolute maſter of the occaſions and 
opportunities to expoſe the talents I have acquired; 
] already diſcover, that the i ſues of my «b/ervanda be- 
gin to grow too large for the receipts, Therefore 1 
Mall here pauſe a while, till 1 find, by feeling the 
world's pulſe, and my own, that it will be of ablolute 
neceſſity for us both to reſume my pen. 
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A full and true Account of the BATTLE 
fought laſt Friday, between the Ancient 
and the MopERN Books in St James's 


Library. 8 
The Books ZII EIA to the Reaper. 


"HE following diſcourſe, as it is unqueſtionably 
of the ſame author, ſo it ſeems to have been writ- 
ten about the fame time with the former; I mean, the 
year 1697, when the famous diſpute was on foot, about 
ancient and modern learning. The controverſy took its rite 
from an eſſay of Sir William Temple's upon that ſub- 
jet; which was anſwered by W. Wotton, B. D. with 
an appendix by Dr Bentley, endeavouring to deſtroy 
the credit of Aſop and Phalaris for authors, whom Sir 
William Temple had, in the eſſay before mentioned, 
highly commended. In that appendix, the Doctor falls 
hard upon a new edition of Phalaris, put out by the 
Honourable Charles Boyle (now Earl of Orrery) ; to 
which Mr Boyle replied at large with great learning 
and wit; and the Doctor voluminouſly rejoined. In 
this diſpute, the town highly reſented to ſee a perſon of 
Sir William Temple's character and merits roughly uſed 
by the two Reverend gentlemen aforeſaid, and without 
any manner of provocation. At length, there appear- 
ing no end of the quarrel, our author tells us, that the 
BOOKS in St James's library, looking upon them- 
telves as parties principally concerned, took up the con- 
troverſy, and came to a decifive battle; but the ma- 
nuſcript, by the injury of fortune or weather, being in 
ſeveral places imperte&t, we cannot learn to which ide 
the victory fell. 

I muſt warn the reader, to beware of applying to 
perſons, what is here meant only of books. in the moſt 
literal ſenſe. So, when Virgil is mentioned, we are 
not to underſtand the perſon of a famous poet called by 
that name ; but only certain ſheets of paper, bound up 
in leather, containing in print the works of the ſaid 
poet : and ſo of the reſt. e 

5 . 
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Atire is a fort of g/aſe, wherein beholders do gene- 
rally diſcover every body's face but their own ; 
which is the chief reaſon for that Kind reception it 
meets with in the world, and that fo very few are of- 
fended with it. But if it ſhould happen otherwile, the 
danger is not great; and I have learned from long ex- 
pericnce, never to apprehend miſchief from thoſe under- 
ſtandings I have been able to provoke. For anger and 
fury, though they add ſtrength to the finews of the bo- 
&, yet are found to relax thoſe of the mind, and to 
render all its efforts feeble and impotent. 

There is a brain that will endure but one ſcumming : 
let the owner pather it with diſcretion, and ma- 
nage his little ſtock-with huſbandry. But of all things, 
let him beware of bringing it under the /afo of his bet- 
ters; becauſe that will make it all bubble up into im- 
pertinence, and he will find no new ſupply : Wit with= 
out knowledge being a fort of cream, which gathers in 
a night to the top, and by a (kilful hand may be ſoon 
whipped into froth; but once ſcummed away, what ap- 
pears underneath, will be fit for nothing, but to be 
thrown to the hogs. 
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A full and true Account of the BAT TIE 


tought laſt Friday, Sc. 


\ 1 7 Hoever examines with due circumſpection in- 
| to the annual records of time, will find it re- 

marked, that <var 7s the child of Pride, and 
pride the daughter of Riches . The former of which aſſer- 
tions may be toon granted; but one cannot fo eaſily 


ſubſcribe to the latter. For Pride is ncarly related to 


* The Battle of the Boks took its riſe from a controverſy between 
Sir William Temple and Mr Wotton; a controverly which made 
much noiſe, and employed many pens towards the latter end of the 
kſt century. I his humorous treat.le is drawn up in an heroic co- 
mic ſtyle, in which Swift, wich great wit and ſpirit, gives the victory 
to the former. The general plan is excellent, but particular paits 
are defective. The frequent chaſms puzzle aud interrupt the narra- 
tive: they neither convey any latent iceas ; nor point out any dithna 
or occult farcaſms, Some characters are baiely touched upon, 
which might have been extended; others are evlarged, which might 
have been contrafted. The name of Horace is inijericd ; and Vir- 

il is introduced only for an opportunity of comparing his tranſlator 
Dryden, to the lady in a lubfler; t) a meuſe under a can of fate ; 
and 10 a ſbrivelied beau within the peut- houſe of a full-bottomed pcriuig. 
Theſe ſimiles carry the true ſtamp of ridicule. But rancour muit 
be very prevalent in the heart of an author, who chuld overlook the 
merits of Dryden; many of whole dedications and prefaces are as 
fine compolitions, and as juſt pieces ot criticiſm, as any in our lan- 
guage. The tranſlation of Virgil was a work of haſte and indi- 
gence. Dryden was equal to the undertaking, but unfortunate du- 
ring the conduct of it. The tuo chief heroes among the modern 
gr are Wotton and Bentley, Their figures are diſplayed in 
the molt diſadvantageous attitudes. The former is deſcribed, © full 
ok ſpleen, dulneis, and ill manners.” The latter is repieſented, 
& tall, without ſhape or comelineſs; large, without ſtrength or propor- 
„tion.“ The battle, which is maintained by the ancients with 


great ſuperiority of ſtrength, though not of numbers, ends with the 


d-molition of Bentley, and his friend Wotton, by the larice of the 

Honourable Charles Boyle, youngeſt fon of Roger the ſecond Earl of 

Orrery, and father of the preſent Karl, He was a fellow of the royal 

— and invented the aſtronomical machine called the Crrery. 
rrery. 

f Riches produceth pride; pride is war's ground, &c. Vid. 
Ephem. de Mary Clarte; et. edit —now called Iing's foeet alma- 
aach, and printed by J. Roberts for the company of Stationcrs. 
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Beggary and Want, either by father or mother, and 
ſometimes by both: and, to ſpeak naturally, it very fel- 
dom happens among men to fall out, when all have 
enough; invaſions uſually travelling from north to ſouth, 
that is to ſay, from Poverty to Plenty. The moſt an- 
cient and natural grounds of quarrels are Luft and Awarice; 
which, though we may allow to be bretbren or colla- 
teral branches of Pride, are certainly the iſſues of Want. 
For, to ſpeak in the phraſe of writers upon politics, we 
may obſerve in the republic of Degs, which in its origi- 
nal ſeems to be an inſtitution of the many, that the whole 
ſtate is ever in the profoundeſt peace, after a full meal; 
and that civil broils ariſe among them, when it hap- 
pens for one great bone to be ſeized on by ſome ſead- 
ing aeg; who either divides it among the few, and then 
it falls to an el/igarchy ; or keeps it to himlelt, and then 
it runs up to a /yranny. The fame reaſoning allo holds 
place among them, in thoſe diſſenſions we behold upon 
a turgeſcency in any of their females. For, the right of 
poſſeſlion lying in common, (it being impoſſible to eſta- 
bliſa a property in ſo delicate a caſe), jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions do fo abound, that the whole commonwealth of 
that ſtreet is reduced to a manifeſt fate of xrar, of eve- 
ry citizen againſt every citizen ; till ſome one of more 
courage, conduct, or fortune than the reſt, ſeizes and 
enjoys the prize : upon which naturally ariſes plenty of 
heart-burning, and envy and ſnarling againſt the happy 
doz Again, if we look upon any of theſe republics en- 
gaged in a foreign war, either of invaſion or defence, we 
ſhall find, the ſame reaſoning will ſerve as to the grounds 
and occaſions of each; and that Powerty or Want, in 
ſome degree or other, (whether real, or in opinion, 
which, makes no alteration in the caſe), has a great 

ſhare, as well as Pride, on the pazt of the aggreſſor. 
Now, whoever will pleaſe toKake this ſcheme, and 
either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual ſtate, or com- 
monwealth of learning, will ſoon diſcover the firſt 
ground of diſagreement between the two great parties 
at this time in arms; and may form juſt concluſions | 
upon the merits of either cauſe. But the iſſue or events 
of this war are not fo eaſy to conjecture at: for the 
preſent quarrel is ſo inflamed by the warm heads wo 
| 5 er 
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ther faction, and the pretenſions ſomewhere or other ſo 
exorbitant, as not to admit the leaſt overtures of ac- 
commodation. This quarrel firſt began, as I have heard 
it aſhrmed by an old dweller in the neighbourhood, a- 
bout a ſmall ſpot of ground, hing and being upon one of 
the two tops of the hill Parnaſſus; the higheſt and 
largeſt of which had, it ſeems, been, time out of mind, 
in quiet poſſeſſion of certain tenants called the Ancients ; 
and the other was held by the Moderns. But theſe diſ- 
liking their preſent ſtation, ſent certain ambaſſadors to 
the Ancients, complaining of 22 nuĩſance; how the 
height of that part of Parnaſſus quite ſpoiled the pro- 
pect of theirs, eſpecially towards the ca; and there- 
re, to avoid a war, offered them the choice of this 
alternative, Either that the Ancients would pleaſe to re- 
move themſelves and their effects down to the lower 
fummity, which the Moderns would graciouſly furrender 
to them, and advance in their place; or elſe, that the 
faid Ancients will give leave to the Maderns to come with 
ſhovels and mattocks, and level the ſaid hill as low as 
they ſhall think it convenient. To which the Ancients 
made anſwer, How little they expected ſuch” a meſſage 
as this, from a colony whom they had admitted, out of 
their own free grace, to fo near a neighbourhood : That 
as to their own feat, they were Aborigines of it; and 
therefore to talk with them of a removal or ſurrender, 
was a language they did not underſtand : That if the 
height of the hill on their fide ſhortened the proſpect of 
the Maderns, it was a diſadvantage they could not help; 
but defired them to conlider, whether that injury (if 
it be any) were not largely recompenſed by the fade 
and elter it afforded them: That as to the levelling 
or digging down, .it was either folly or ignorance to 
propoſe it, if they did, or did not know, how that fide 
of the hill was an entire rock, which would break their 
tools and hearts without any damage to itſelf : That 
they would therefore adviſe the Modern, rather to raiſe 
their own fide of the hill, than dream of pulling 
down that of the Aucients; to the former of which they 
would not only give licence, but alſo largely contri- 
bute. All this was rejected by the Mederns, with much 
indignation ; who ſtill inſiſted upon one of the two expe- 
ADE | dients. 
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dients. And fo this difference broke out into a long and 


obſtinate war; maintained on the one part by refolution, 


and by the courage of certain leaders and allies ; but 
on the other, by the greatneſs of their number, upon all 
defeats affording continual recruits. In this quarrel, 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhauſted, and the vi- 
rulence of both parties enormouſly augmented. Now, 
it muſt here be underſtood, that z4 is the great miſſive 
weapon in all battles of the /zarned, which conveyed 
through a ſort of engine called a guill, infinite numbers 
of theſe are darted at the enemy, by the valiant on each 
fide, with equal {kill and violence, as if it were an en- 
gagement of porcupines. This malignant liquor was 
compounded by the engineer who invented it, of two 
ingredients, which are gall and copperas ; by its bitterneſs 
and venom to /azt in ſome degree, as well as to ment, 
the genius of the combatants. And as the Græcians, at- 
ter an engagement, when they could not agree about 
the victory, were wont to ſet up trophies on both ſides ; 
the beaten party being content to be at the ſame ex- 
pence to keep itſelf in countenance, (a laudable and an- 
cient cuſtom, happily revived of late in the art of war); 
ſo the learned, after a ſharp and bloody diſpute, do on 
both fides hang out their trophies too, whichever comes 
by the worſt. Theſe trophies have largely inſcribed on 
them the merits of the cauſe ; a full impartial account 


of ſuch a battle, and how the victory fell clearly to the 


that ſet them up. They are known to the 
world under ſeveral names; as, Diſputes, Arguments, 
Rejuinders, Brief Confiderations, Anfecers, Replies, Remarks, 
Reflections, Objections, Confutations. Por a very few days 
they are fixed up in all public places, either by 
themſelves or their repreſentatives , for paſſengers to 
gaze at: from whence the chiefeſt and largeſt are re- 
moved to certain magazines, they call braries, there 
to remain in a quarter purpolely aſſigned them, and 
from thenceforth begin to be called books of contro- 
werſy. 


* Their title - pages. 


vor. I. N his 


In theſe books is wonderfully inſtilled and preſerved 
the ſpirit of each warrior, while he is alive; and after 
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his death, his ſoul tranſmigrates there, to inform them, 
This, at leaſt, is the more common opinion. But I be- 
lieve, it is with libraries as with other cœmeteries, 
where ſome philoſophers affirm, that a certain ſpirit, 
which they call brutum hominis, hovers over the monu- 
ment, till the body is corrupted, and turns to duft or 
to <vorms, but then vaniſhes or diſſolves: fo, we may 
Hy, a reſtleſs ſpirit haunts over every book, till duff or 
evorms have ſeized upon it; which to ſome, may happen 
in a few days, but to others later. And theretore books 
of controverſy, being of all others haunted by the moſt 
diſorderly ſpirits, have always been confined in a ſepa- 
rate lodge from the reſt; and for fear of mutual vio- 
lence againſt each other, it was thought prudent by our 
anceſtors, to bind them to the peace with ſtrong iron 
chains. Of which invention the original occaſion was 
this. When the works of Scotus firlt came out, they 
were carried to a certain great library, and had lod- 
gings appointed them: but this author was no ſooner 
lettled, than he went to viſit his maſter Ariſtotle ; and 
there both concerted together to ſeize Plato by main 
force, and turn him out from his ancient ſtation among 
the divines, where he had peaceably dwelt near eight 
hundred years. The attempt ſucceeded, and the two 
uſurpers have reigned ever ſince in his ſtead. But to 
maintain quiet for the future, it-was decreed, that all 
polemics of the larger ſize ſhould be held faſt with a 
Chain. 

By this expedient, the public peace of libraries 
might certainly have been preſerved, if a new ſpecies of 
controverſial books had not aroſe of late years, inſtin& 
with a moſt malignant ſpirit, from the war above men- 
tioned, between the learned, about the higher ſummity of 
Parnaſſus, 

When theſe books were firſt admitted into the pu- 
blic librarics, I remember to have ſaid upon occaſion, to 
feveral perſons concerned, how I was ſure they would 
create broils where-ever they came, unleſs a world of 
care were taken: and therefore I adviſed, that the 
champions of each fide ſhould be coupled together, or 
otherwiſe mixed ; that, like the blending of contrary 
Poiſons, their malignity might be employed among 

: themſelves. 
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themſelves. And it ſeems I was neither an ill prophet, 
nor an ill counſellor: tor it was nothing elſe but the 
neglect of this caution which gave occaſion to the terrible 
fight that happened on Friday laſt between the Ancient 
and Machern books in the King's library. Now, becaule 
the talk of this battle is fo treſh in every body's mouth, 
and the expectation of the town lo great, to be intorm- 
ed in the particulars; I being poſſeſſed of all qualfica- 
tions requiſite in an hifforian, and retained by neither 
party, have reſolved to comply with the urgent impore 
tunity of my friends, by writing down a full impartial ac- 
count thereof. 

The guardian of the regal library, a perſon of great: 
valour, but chiefly renowned for his humanity *, 
been a fierce champion for the Mederns ; and, in an en- 

gement upon Parnaſſus, had vowed, with his own 
— to knock down two of the Ancient chiefs, who 
guarded a ſinall paſs on the ſuperior rock: but endea- 
vouring to climb up, was cruelly obſtrufted by his own 
unhappy weight, and tendency towards his centre: A 
quality to which thoſe of the Modern party are ex- 
treme ſubjet: for being light-headed, they have in 
ſpeculation a wonderful agility, and conceive nothing 
too high for them to mount; but in reducing to practice, 
diſcover a mighty preſſure about their poſteriors and 
their heels. Having thus failed in his 3 the diſap- 
pointed champion bore a cruel rancour to the Ancients; 
which he reſolved to gratify, by ſhewing all marks of 
his favour to the 520ks of their adverſaries, and lodging 
them in the faireſt apartments; when at the ſame time, 
whatever boa had the boldneſs to own itſelf for an ad- 
vocate of the Ancients, was buried alive in ſome ob- 
icure corner, and threatened, upon the leaſt diſpleaſure, 
to be turned out of doors. Beſides, it fo happened, 
that about this time there was a ſtrange — of 
place among all the books in the library; for which ſe- 
veral reaſons were aſſigned. Some imputed it to a great 


* The Honourable Mr Boyle, in the preface to his edition of 
Phalaris, ſays, he was retuſed a manuſcript by the library keeper, 
Pre folita humanitate ſua. x 

Lid. Dr Bentley was then library-keeper, The two ancients were 
Plialaris ard Æſop. Hawke/; 
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heap of learned duſt, which a perverſe wind blew off 
from a ſhelf of Miderns into the keeper's eyes. Others af. 
firmed, he had a humour to pick the worms out of the 
ſcboolmen, and ſwallow them treſh and faſting ; where. 
of ſome fell upon his ſpleen, and ſome climbed up into his 
head, to the great perturbation of both. And laſtly, 
others maintained, that, by walking much in the dark 
about the library, he had quite loſt the fituation of it 
out of his head ; and therefore, in replacing his books, he 
was apt to miſtake, and clap Des Cartes next to Ari- 
ftotle; poor Plato had got between Hobbes and the 
Seven wile maſters; and Virgil was hemmed in with 
Dryden on one fade, and Withers on the other. 

Mean while, thoſe books that were advocates for the 
Mogerns, choſe out one from among them, to make a 
progreſs through the whole library, examine the num- 
ber and ſtrength of their party, and concert their af- 
fairs. This meſſenger performed all things very indu- 
ſtriouſly, and brought back with him a liſt of their for- 
ces, in all fifty thouſand, conſiſting chiefly of /ight horſe, 
heawy- armed foot, and mercenaries : whereof the foot were, 
in general, but ſorrily armed, and worſe clad ; their 
* horſes large, but extremely out of caſe and heart. How- 
ever, ſome few, by trading among the Axcients, had fur- 
niſhed themſelves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, Diſcord grew 
extremely high, hot words paſſed on both ſides, and ill 
blood was plentifully bred. Here a folitary Ancient, 
tqueezed up among a whole ſhelf of Mederns, offered 
tairly to diſpute the caſe, and to prove, by manifeſt rea- 
fon, that the priority was due to them, from long poſ- 
feflion, and in regard of their prudence, antiquity, and 
above all, their great merits toward the Moderns. But 


theſe denied the premiſſes; and feemed very much to 


wander, how the Arcients could pretend to inſiſt upon 
their antiquity, when it was fo plain, (if they went to 
that), that the 7 oderns were much the more ancient ® of 
the two. As for any obligations they owed to the An- 


cients, they renounced them all. © It is true,” ſaid 


they, © we are infor..ed ome few of our party have 
* According t. the modem paradox, == 
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ac been ſo mean to borrow their ſubſiſtence from you. 
«© But the reſt, infinitely the greater number, (and eſpe- 
« cially we French and Engliſh), were fo far from 
e ſtooping to ſo baſe an example, that there never paſſ- 
« ed, till this very hour, fix words between us. For 
« gur horſes were of our own breeding, our arms of our 
c own forging, and our claaths of our own cutting out 
4% and ſewing.” Plato was by chance upon the next 


| ſhelf, and obſerving thoſe that ſpoke to be in the rag- 


ged plight mentioned a while ago; their jades lean and 
undered, their weapons of. rotten wood, their armour 
ruſty, and nothing but rags underneath; he laughed 
loud, and, in his pleaſant way, ſwore, By „ he belie- 
ved them. 
Now, the Maderns had not proceeded in their late 
negotiation, with ſecrecy enough to eſcape the notice 
of the enemy. For thoſe advocates who had begun the 
quarrel, by ſetting firſt on foot the diſpute of preceden- 
cy, talked fo loud of coming to a battle, that Temple 
happened to overhear them, and gave immediate intel- 
ligence to the Ancients; who thereupon drew up their 
ſcattered troops together, reſolving to a& upon the de- 
fenſive. Upon which ſeveral of the Mederns fled over to 
their party, and among the reſt Temple himſelf. This 
Temple having been educated and long converſed a- 
mong the Ancients, was of all the Moderns their greateſt 
favourite, and became their greateſt champion. 

— Things were at this criſis, when a material accident 
fell out. For, upon the higheſt corner of a large win- 
dow, there dwelt a certain ſpider, ſwollen up to the firſt 
magnitude by the deſtruction of infinite numbers of fies, 
whoſe ſpoils lay ſcattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of ſome giant. The 
avenues to his caſtle, were guarded with turnpikes and 
paliſadoes, all after the modern way of fortification. Af- 
ter you had paſſed ſeveral courts, you came to the cen- 
tre, wherein you might behold the conffable himſelf in 
his own lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
avenue, and ports to fally ont upon all occaſions of prey 
or defence. In this manſion he had for ſome time dwelt 
in peace and plenty, without danger to his perſon by 


ſwallows from above, or to his palace by brooms from 
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below; when it was the pleaſure of Fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whoſe curiolity a broken 
pane in the glaſs had diſcovered itſelf; and in he went; 
where expatiating a while, he at laſt happened to a- 
light upon one of the outward walls of the 2 ci 
tadel ; which yielding to the unequal weight, ſunk down 
to the very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to force 
his paſſage, and thrice the centre ſhook. The fpider 
within, teeling the terrible convulſion, ſuppoſed at firſt, 
that Nature was approaching to her final diſſolution ; or 
clſe, that Beclzebub, with all his legions, was come to 
revenge the death of many thouſands of his ſubjects, 
whom his enemy had ſlain and devoured. However, 
he at length valiantly reſolved to iſſue forth and meet 
his fate. Mean while the bee had acquitted himſelf of 
his toils, and, poſted ſecurely at fome diſtance, was em- 
ployed in cleanſing his wings, and diſengaging them 
trom the ragged remnants of the cobweb. By this 
time the ſpider was adventured out; when, beholding the 
chaſms, the ruins, and dilapidations of his fortreſs, he 
was very near at his wit's end. He ftormed and ſwore 
like a madman, and ſwelled till he was ready to burſt. 
At length, caſting his eye upon the bee, and wiſely ga- 
thering cauſes trom events, (for they knew each other 
by fight), *© A plague ſplit you,” faid he, © for a giddy 
« fon of a whore. Is it you, with a vengeance, that 
% have made this litter here? Could not you look 
e before you, and be d—n'd ? Do you think I have no- 
te thing elle to do, (in the devil's name), but to mend 
c and repair after your arſe?“ © Good words, friend,” 
(ſaid the bee, having now pruned himſelf, and being 
diſpoſed to droll) ; © I'll give you my hand and word to 
« come near your kennel no more: I was never in ſuch 
« a confounded pickle ſince I was born.“ “ Sirrah,” 
replied the ſpider, “ if it were not for breaking an old 
« cuſtom in our family, never to ſtir abroad againſt an 
« enemy, I ſhould come and teach you better man- 
« ners.“ „I pray have patience,” ſaid the bee, “or you 
« will ſpend your ſubſtance; and, tor aught I ſee, you 
„ may ſtand in need of it all towards the repair of your 
« houle.” * Rogue, rogue,” replied the ſpider ; 
« yet methinks you ſhould have more reſpect to a 2 
40 n, 
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&« ſon, whom all the world allows to be fo much your 
c hetters.” © By my troth,” fa'd the bee, © the 
« compariſon will amount to a very good jeſt ; and you 
« will do me a favour, to let me know the realons 
« that all the world is pleaſed to uſe in fo hopetul a 
« diſpute.” At this, the ſpider, having ſwelled himſelf 
into the ſize and poſture of a diſputant, began his argu- 
ment in the true ſpirit of controverſy, with refolution 
to be heartily ſcurrilous and angry ; to unge oz his own 
reaſons, without the leaſt regard to the anſwers or ob- 
jections of his oppoſite ; and fully predetermined in his 
mind againſt all conviction. 
« Not to diſparage myſelf,” faid he, “ by the com- 
* pariſon with ſuch a raſcal, what art thou but a va- 
tc gabond, without houſe or home, without ſtock or in- 
cc heritance; born to no poſſeſſion of your own, but 
« a pair of wings and a drone-pipe ? Your livelihood is 
« an univerſal plunder upon nature; a treebooter over 
6 fields and gardens ; and, for the fake of ſtealing, will 
* rob a nettle as readily as a violet. Whereas I am a 
&© domeſtic animal, turniſhed with a native ſtock within 
« myſelf. This large caſtle (to ſhew my improvements 
in the mathematics) is all built with my own hands, 
* and the materials extracted altogether out of my own 
16 perſon.” | 0 
J am glad,” anſwered the bee, © to hear you grant 
at leaſt, that I am come honeſtly by my wings and 
my voice: for then, it ſeems, I am obliged to Hea- 
ven alone for my flights and my muſic ; and Provi- 
dence would never have beſtowed on me two ſuch 
« gitts, without deſigning them for the nobleſt ends. I 
“ vilit indeed all the flowers and bloſſoms of the field 
« and garden: but whatever I collect from thence, en- 
& riches myſelf, without the leaſt injury to their beau- 
te ty, their ſmell, or their taſte. Now, for you, and 
« your {kill in architecture and other mathematics, I 
* have little to fay. In that building of yours, there 
might, for aught I know, have been labour and me- 
* thod enough; but, by woful experience for us both, it 
is plain, the materials are naught; and I hope you 
will henceforth take warning, and conſider duration 
4 and matter, as well as method and art. You b« aft 
TS | indeed 
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« indeed of being obliged to no other creature, but of 
4 drawing and ſpinning out all from yourſelt ; that is 
© to fay, if we may judge of the liquor in the veſſel 
by what iſſues out, you poſieſs a good plentitul ſtore 
tc of dirt and poiſon in 1 breaſt. And though I 
C would by no means n or diſparage your genuine 
& ſtock of either, yet, I doubt, you are ſomewhat obli- 
cc ged for an increaſe of both to a little foreign aſliſt - 
«© ance. Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail 
e of acquiſitions, by ſweepings exhaled from below; 
& and one inſect furniſhes you with a ſhare of poilon to 
deſtroy another. So that, in ſhort, the queſtion 
comes all to this, Whether is the nobler being of the 
two, that which, by a lazy contemplation of four 
inches round, by an overweening pride, feeding and 
engendering on itſeif, turns all into excrement and 
venom, producing nothing at all, but fly-bane and 
a cobweb; or that, which, by an univerſal range, 
with long ſearch, much ſtudy, true judgment, and 
diſtinction of things, brings home honey and wax?“ 
This diſpute was managed with fuch eagerneſs, cla- 
mour, and warmth, that the two parties of books in 
arms below ſtood filent a while, waiting in ſuſpence 
what would be the iſſue. Which was not long undeter- 
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mined : for the bee, grown impatient at ſo much loſs 


of time, fled ſtraight away to a bed of roſes, without 
looking for a reply; and left the fpidey, like an orator 
collected in himſelt, and juſt prepared to burſt out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that Æſop broke 
filence firſt. He had been of late moſt barbarouſly 
treated by a ſtrange effect of the regent's humanity, who 
had torn off his title-page, ſorely defaced one half of his 
leaves, and chained him faſt among a ſhelf of Modern ; 


where ſoon diſcovering bow high the quarrel] was like 


to proceed, he tried all his arts, and turned himſelf to 
a thouſand forms. At length, in the borrowed ſhape of 


an aſs, the regent miſtook him for a Modern ; by which 


means, he had time and opportunity to eſcape to the 
Ancients, juſt when the ſpider and the bee were entering 
into their conteſt : to which he gave his attention with 


Bentley, who denied the antiquity of Tip. See note, p. 147. 
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a world of pleaſure; and when it was ended, ſwore in 
the loudeſt key, that, in all his life, he had never known 
two caſes ſo parallel and adapt to each other, as that in 
the window, and this upon the ſhel ves. The diſpu- 
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tants, faid he, “ have admirably managed the diſ- 


pute between them, have taken in the full ſtrength 


of all that is to be ſaid on both ſides, and exhauſted 
the ſubſtance of every argument pro and con. It is but 
to adjult the reaſonings of both to the preſent quar- 
rel, then to compare and apply the labours and 
fruits of each, as the bee has learnedly deduced them ; 
and we ſhall find the concluſion fall plain and clole 
upon the Moderns and us. For pray, Gentlemen, 
was ever any thing fo modern as the ſpider, in his 
air, his turns, and his paradoxes ? He argues in 
the behalf of you his brethren, and himſelt, with 
many boaſtings of his native ſtock, and great genius; 
that he ſpins and ſpits wholly from himſeit, and ſcorns 
to own any obligation or aſſiſtance from without. 
Then he diſplays to you his great fkill in architec- 
ture, and improvement in the mathematics. To all 
this, the bee, as an advocate retained by us the Au- 
cients, thinks fit to anſwer, That if one may judge 
of the great genius or inventions of the Mederns, by 
what they have produced, you will hardly have 
countenance to bear you out in boaſting of either. 
Ere& your ſchemes with as much method and ſkill as 
you pleaſe; yet if the materials be nothing but dirt, 
ſpun out of your own intrails, (the guts of modern 
brains), the edifice will conclude at laſt in a co&aweb ; 
the duration of which, like that of other ſiders webs, 
may be unputed to their being forgotten, or neg- 
lefted, or hid in a corner. For any thing elle of ge- 
nuine that the Moderns may pretend to, I cannot 
recollect; unleſs it be a large vein of wrangling and 
ſatire, much of a nature and ſubſtance with the i- 
der's poiſon; which, however they pretend to ſpit 
wholly out of themſelves, is improved by the fame - 
arts, by feeding upon the inſecis and ⁊crnin of the age. 
As for as the Ancients, we are content, with the bee, 
to pretend to nothing of our own, beyond our euing- 
and our voice; that is to ſay, our fights and our 

& /anguage, 
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& language. For the reſt, whatever we have got, has 
«© been by infinite labour and fearch, and ranging 
& through every corner of Nature. The difference is, 
& that, inſtead of dirt and poiton, we have rather cho- 
4 ſen to fill our hives with Honey and wax; thus fur- 
& niſhing mankind with the two nobleit of things, 
& which are, freetneſs and Ig. | 
It is wonderful to conceive the tumult ariſen amon 

the books, upon the cloſe of this long deſcant of Aſop. 
Both parties took the hint, and heightened their ani- 
molities fo on a ſudden, that they reſolved it ſhould 
come to a battle. Immediately the two main bodies 
withdrew under their ſeveral enfigns, to the farther parts 
of the library, and there entered into cabals and con- 
ſults upon the preſent emergency. The Maderns were 
in very warm debates upon the choice of their leaders; 
and nothing leſs than the fear impending from the ene- 
mies, could have kept them trom mutinics upon this oc- 
caſion. The difference was greateſt among the bhor/e, 
where every private ?rceper pretended to the chief com- 
mand, from Taſſo and Milton, to Dryden and Withers. 
The /ght-borſe were commanded by Cowley and De- 
ſpreaux . There came the bauen under their valiant 
leaders, Des Cartes, Gaſſendi, and Hobbes; whoſe 
ſtrength was ſuch, that they could ſhoot their arrows 
beyond the atmoſphere, never to fall down again, but 
turn, like that of Evander, into meteors, or, like the can- 
non- Gall, into ars. Paracelſus brought a /quagren of flink- 
pot-flingers from the ſnowy mountains of Rhetia. 
There came a vaſt body of dragoons of different nations, 
under the leading of Harvey, their great Aga f; part 
armed with fthes, the weapons of death; part with 
lances and long knives, all ſteeped in poiſon; part ſhot 
bullets of a moſt malignant nature, and uſed white powu- 
der, which infallibly killed without report. There 
came ſeveral bodies of heawvy-armed fort, all mercenaries, 
under the enſigns of Guicciardine, Davila, Polydore 


* More commonly known by the name of Bzileau. Hawke. 

+ Dr Harvey, who diſcovered the circulation of the blcod ; a diſco- 
very much inſiſted on by the advocates for the Moderns, and cxceptcd 
againſt as talſe by Sir William Temple, in his clay, p. 44. 45+ 
Hawke). | = 
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Virgil, Buchanan, Mariana, Camden, and others. 
The engineers were commanded by Regiomontanus and 
Wilkins. The reſt were a confuſed multitude, led by 
Scotus, Aquinas, and Bellarmine; of mighty bulk and 
ſtature, but without either arms, courage, or diſcipline. 
In the laſt place, came infinite ſwarms of calenes*®, a 
diſorderly rout led by L'Eitrange ; rogues and ragga- 
muffins, that follow the camp for nothing but the plun- 
der; all without coats to cover them . 

The army of the Ancients was much fewer in number. 
Homer led the hor/e, and Pindar the /ight-horſe ; Euclid 
was chief engineer; Plato and Ariſtotle commanded the 
bowmen ; Herodotus and Livy the foot ; Hippocratcs 
the dragons; the allies led by Voſſius, and Temple 
brought up the rear. 

All things violently tending to a decifive battle, 
Fame, who much frequented, and had a large apart- 
ment formerly aſſigned her in the regal library, fled up 
ſtrait to Jupiter, to whom ſhe delivered a faithful ac- 
count of all that paſſed between the two parties below; 
for among the gods ſhe always tells truth. Jove, in 
great concern, convokes a council in the Milky Way. 
The ſenate aſſembled : he declares the occaſion of con- 
rening them; a bloody battle juſt impendent between 
two mighty armies of Ancient and Modern creatures, 
called books, wherein the celeſtial intereſt was but too 
deeply concerned. Momus, the patron of the Moderns, 
made an excellent ſpeech in their favour ; which was an- 
ſwered by Pallas, the protectreſs of the Ancients, The 
aſſembly was divided in their affections; when Jupiter 
commanded the book of Fate to be laid before him. Im- 
mediately were brought by Mercury, three large volumes 
in folio, containing memoirs of all things palt, preſent, 
and to come. UL he claſps were of filver, double gilt; 
the covers of celeſtial turkey-leather, and the paper ſi ch 


* Calones By calling this dif: . rout calones, the author points 
both his ſatire and contempt againſt all forts of mercenary ſeriblers, 
who write as they are commanded by the leaders and patrons of ſedi- 
tion, faction, corruption, and every evil work. They are ſtyled ca- 
ones, becauſe they are the meancil and molt Jeſpicable of all writers; 
as the calones, whether belonging to the aimy or p ivate families, were 
the mcaneſt of all ſlaves or ſervants whatſi cver. Hawke. 


+ Theſe are pamphlets, which are not bound or covered. 
| ay 
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as here on earth might a!moſt paſs for vellum. Jupiter, 
having filently read the decree, would communicate 
the import to none, but preſently ſhut up the book. 
Without the doors of this aſſembly, there attended a 
vaſt number of light, nimble gods, menial ſervants to 
Jupiter. Theſe are his miniſtering inſtruments in all af- 
fairs below. They travel in a caravan, more or leſs 
together, and are faſtened to each other, like a link of 
galley-ſlaves, by a light chain, which paſſes from them 
to Jupiter's great toe. And yet, in receiving or deli- 
yering a nos, they may never approach above the 
loweſt ſtep of his throne, where he and they whiſper 
to each other through a long hollow trunk. Theſe 
deities are called by mortal men, Accidents or Ewents ; 
but the gods call them Second Cauſes. Jupiter having de- 
livered his meſſage to a certain number of theſe divinities, 
they flew immediately down to the pinnacle of the regal 
library, and, conſulting a few minutes, entered unſeen, 
and diſpoſed the parties according to their orders. 
Mean while, Momus, tearing the worſt, and calling to 
mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no very good 
face to his children the Moderns, bent his flight to the 
region of a malignant deity, called Criticiſm. She 
dwelt on the top of a ſnowy mountain in Nova Zembla. 
There Momus found her extended in her den, upon the 
ſpoils of numberleſs volumes half devoured. At her 
right hand fat Ignorance, her father and huſband, blind 
with age; at her left, Pride, her mother, dreſſing her 
up in the ſcraps of paper herſelf had torn, There was 
Opinion, her filter, light of foot, hood-winked, and 
head-ſtrong ; yet giddy, and 8 turning. A- 
bout her played her children, Noiſe and /mpudence, Dul- 
xe/s and Vanity, P:fitiveneſs, Pedantry, and I- Manner. 
The goddeſs herſelf had claws like a cat ; her head, 
and ears, and voice, reſembled thoſe of an aſs; her 
teeth fallen out before ; her eyes turned inward, as if 
ſhe looked only upon herſelf; her diet was the over- 
flowing of her own gal; her ſpleen was fo large, as to 


| ſtand prominent like a dug of the firſt rate; nor want- 


ed excreſcences in form of teats, at which a crew of ug- 
ly monſters were greedily ſucking; and, what is won- 
derful to conceive, the bulk of ſpleen increaſed faſter 

| than 
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than the ſucking could diminiſh it. © Goddefs,” faid 
Momus, can you fit idle here, while our devout 
« worſhippers, the Moderns, are this minute entering 
« jnto a cruel battle, and perhaps now lying under the 
« ſwords of their enemies? Who then hereafter will 
« ever ſacrifice, or build altars to our divinities ? 
« Haſte therefore to the Britiſb ile, and, if poſlible, 
t prevent their deſtruction ; while I make factions a- 
c mong the gods, and gain them over to our party.” 
Momus having thus delivered himſelf, ſtaid not for an 
anſwer, but left the goddeſs to her own reſentment. 
Up ſhe role in a rage; and, as it is the forin upon ſuch 
occaſions, began a ſoliloquy. © It is I” (faid ſhe) 
« who give wiſdom to infants and idiots; by me chil- 
« dren grow wiler than their parents; by me beaux be- 
te come politicians, and ſchoolboys judges of philoſophy ; 
« by me ſophiſters debate, and conclude upon the 
« depths of knowledge; and coffechouſe-wits, inſtinct 
« by me, can correct an author's ſtyle, and diſplay his 
«© minuteſt errors, without underſtanding a ſyllable of 
cc his matter or his language; by me ſtriplings ſpend 
c their judgment, as they do their eſtate, before it 
« comes into their hands. It is I who have depoſed Wit 
*« and Knowledge from their empire over Poetry, and ad- 
* vanced myſelf in their ſtead. And ſhall 2 few p- 
% flart Ancients dare oppoſe me? But come, my 
aged parents, and you my children dear, and thou 
* my beauteous ſiſter; let us aſcend my chariot, and 
© haſte to aſſiſt our devout Moderns, who are now 
« ſacrificing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by that grate- 
* ful ſmell, which from thence reaches my noſtrils.” 
The goddeſs and her train, having mounted the cha- 
riot, which was drawn by tame geeſe, flew over infinite 
regions, ſhedding her influence in due places, till at 
length ſhe arrived at her beloved . of Britain. But, 
in hovering over its metropolis, what bleſſings did ſhe not 
let fall upon her ſeminaries of Greſham and Covent-gar- 
den ; And now ſhe reached the fatal plain of St James's 
library, at what time the two armies were upon the 
point to engage ; where entering with all her caravan 


Wee the notes, Pp. 43. 
Vor. I. O unſeen, 
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unſeen, and landing upon a caſe of ſhelves, now deſert, 
but once inhabited by a colony of wirtzo/o"'s, ſhe ſaid 
a while to obſerve the poſture of both armies. 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to fill 
her thoughts, and move in her breaſt. For, at the head 


. of a troop of Modern bowmen, ſhe caſt her eyes upon her 


fon Wotton; to whom the Fates had aſſigned a very 
ſhort thread ; Wotton, a young hero, whom an un- 


known father of mortal race begot by ſtolen embraces 


with this goddeſs. He was the darling of his mother, 
above all her children; and ſhe reſolved to go and com- 
fort him. But firſt, according to the good old cuſtom 
of deities, ſhe caſt about to change her ſhape ; for fear 
the d'vinity of her countenance might dazzle his mortal 
ſight, and overcharge the reſt of his ſenſes. She there. 
fore gathered up her perſon into an efavo compaſs. Her 
body grew white and arid, and ſplit in pieces with dri- 
neſs ; the thick turned into paſteboard, and the thin into 
paper ; upon which her parents and children artfully 
itrewed a black juice or decoction of gall and foot in 
form of letters; her head, and voice, and ſpleen, kept 
their primitive form; and that which before was a co- 
ver of ſkin, did ftill continue fo. In this guiſe ſhe 
marched on towards the Mederns, undiſtinguiſhable in 
ſhape and dreſs from the divine Bentley, Wotton's 
deareſt friend. Brave Wotton,” faid the goddeſs, 
© why do our troops ſtand idle here, to ſpend their pre- 
« ſent vigour, and opportunity of the day? Away, let 
“us haſte to the generals, and adviſe to give the onſet 
« immediately.” Having ſpoke thus, ſhe took the ug- 
lieſt of her monſters, full glutted from her ſpleen, and 
flung it. inviſibly into his mouth; which flying ſtraight 
up into his head, ſqueezed out his eye-balls, gave him 
a diſtorted look, and half overturned his brain. Then 
ſhe privately ordered two of her beloved children, Dul- 
neſi and lll. manners, cloſely to attend his perſon in all en- 
counters. Having thus accoutred him, ſhe vaniſhed in 
z miſt ; and the hero perceived it was the goddeſs his 
mother. | 

The deſtined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
fight began ; whereof before I dare adventure to m ke 
a particular deſcription, I muſt, aiter the _—_ 
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other authors, petition for a hundred tongues, and 
mouths, and hands, and pens; which would all be too 
little to perform ſo immenſe a work. Say, goddeſs 
that preſideſt over hiſtory, who it was that firſt advan- 
ced in the field of battle. Paracelſus, at the head of 
his dragoons, obſerving Galen in the adverſe wing, dart- 
ed his javelin with a mighty force ; which the brave 
Ancient received upon his thield, the yount breaking in the 
* 
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Then Ariſtotle obſerving Bacon advance with a fu- 
rious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let fly his 
arrow; which miſled the valiant Modern, and went hiz- 
zing over his head. But Des Cartes it hit: the ſteel 
point quickly found a defe# in his Head. piece; it pierced 
the leather and the paſteboard, and went in at his 
right eye. The torture of the pain whirled the valiant 
bewwman round, till death, like a ſtar of ſuperior influ- 
ence, drew him into his own vortex, * *® ® + 
0 © 0-0 SW 
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when Homer appeared at the head of the cavalry, 
mounted on a furious horſe, with difficulty managed by 
the rider himſelf, but which no other mortal durſt ap- 
proach. He rode among the enemy's ranks, and bore 
down all before him. Say, goddeſs, whom he flew firſt, 
and whom he flew laſt. Firſt, Gondibert “ advanced a- 


+ Dr Harvey. Sce the note p. 154. It was not thought proper to 
name his antagonitt, but only to intimate that he was wounded. Other 
NModerns are ſpared by the hiatus that follows, probably for ſimilar 
zeaſons. Hauke /. 


_ * An heroic poem by Sir William Davenant, in ſtanzas of four 
lines. Hawke! | 
Oz gainſt 
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gainſt him, clad in heavy armour, and mounted on a 
;taid ſober gelding, not fo famed fur his ſpeed, as his 
docility in kneeling, whenever his rider would mount 
or alight. He had made a vow to Pallas, that he 
would never leave the field, till he had ſpoiled Homer 
of his armour “; madman, who had never once /eex 
the wearer, nor underſtood his ſtrength | Him Homer 
overthrew, horſe and man, to the ground; there to be 
trampled and choked in the dirt. Then with a long 
bear he flew Denham, a tout Modern ; who from his 
tather's ſide derived his lineage from Apollo, but his 
mother was of mortal race 1. He fell, and bit the 
earth. The celeſtial part Apollo took, and made it 
a ſtar; but the terreſtrial lay wallowing upon the 
ground. Then Homer flew Weſley f, with a Kick of 
his horſe's heel. He took Perault, by mighty force, out 
of his ſaddle; then hurled him at Fontenelle ; with the 
{ame blow daſhing out both thcir brains. 

On the left wing of the horſe, Virgil appeared, 
in ſhining armour, completely fitted to his body. He 
w2s mounted on a dapple-grey ſtced, the ſlowneſs of 
whole pace was an effect of the higheſt mettle and vi- 
gour. He caſt his eye on the adverſe wing, with a de- 
hire to find an object worthy of his valour ; when, be- 
hold, upon a forrel gelding of a monſtrous ſize, appeared a 
foe, iſſuing from among the thickeſt of the enemy's ſqua- 
drons: but his ſpeed was leſs than his noiſe; for his hot ſe, old 
and lean, fpent the dregs of his ſtrength in a high trot ; 
which, though it made | ha advances, yet cauſed a loud 
claſhing of his armour, terrible to hear. The two ca- 
valiers had now approached within the throw of a 
lance; when the ſtranger deſired a parley, and lifting up 
the vizor of bis helmet, a face hardly appeared from 
within ; which, after a pauſe, was known for that of the 
renowned Dryden. The brave Ancient fuddenly ſtart- 
ed, as one poſſeſſed with ſurpriſe and diſappointment to- 
gether : for the helmet was nine times too large for the 


* Vid. Homer. 

+ Sir John Denham's poems are very unequal, extremely good, 
and very indifferent; ſo that his d-tractors lad, he was not the real 
au:lor of Coo;er's Hil. 


t Nr Wellev, who wrote the Life of Clurilt in verſe, Cc. Hawke, | 
8 | head; 
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head; which appeared ſituate far in the hinder part, 
even like the lady in a Jobſter, or like a mouſe under a 


' canopy of ſtate, or like a ſhrivelled beau from within 


the pent-houſe of a modern periwig: and the voice was 
ſuited to the viſage, ſounding weak and remote. Dry- 
den, in a long harangue, foothed up the good Ancient, 
called him Father ; and, by a large deduction of genea- 

ies, made it plainly appear that they were nearly re- 


— Then he humbly propoſed an exchange of ar- 


mour, as a laſting mark of hoſpitality between them. 
Virgil conſented, (for the goddeſs Diffidence came un- 
ſeen, and caſt a miſt before his eyes), though his was 
of gold, and coſt a hundred beeves , the other's but 
of ruſty iron. However, this glittering armour became: 
the Modern yet worſe than his own. Then they agreed 
to exchange horſes; but when it came to the trial,. 
Dryden was afraid, and utterly unable to mount. 
. 1 * * * 


* 
* * * * * * * . 
* * * * * 1 Altar hia- 
- * * * * * * us iu MS. 


of --: 0 * - * Lucan appeared upon a 
fiery horſe, of admirable ſhape, but headſtrong, bear- 
ing the rider where he liſt, over the field. He made a. 
mighty ſlaughter among the enemy's horſe ; which de- 
ſtruction to ſtop, Blackmore, a famous Madern, (but one 
of the mercenariet), ſtrenuouſly oppoſed himſelf, and dart- 
ed his javelin with a ſtrong hand, which falling ſhort of 
its mark, ſtruck deep in the earth. Then Lucan threw 
a lance; but Æſculapius came unſeen, and turned off 
the point 7. Brave Modern,” faid Lucan, * I per- 
« ceive ſome god protects you; for never did my arm ſo 
% deceive me before. But what mortal can contend: 
© with a god? Therefore let us fight no longer, but 
« preſent gifts to each other.” Lucan then beſtowed 2 
Modern a pair of ſpurs, and. Blackmere gave Lucan a 

* * « «23 * 


bride. * » 

py * * * * * o * | 
* - * 6 * * Pauca de- 

* * * * * * o # Jant. 

2 Vid. Homer. 


+ Lis {kill as a rhy ſician atoned for his dulneſs as a poct. Hawke” 
0 3 Crcech & 
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Creech : but the goddeſs Dulueſi took a cloud, formed 
into the ſhape of Horace, armed and mounted, and placed 
it in a flying poſture before him. Glad was the cavalier 
to begin a combat with a flying toe, and purſued the 
image, threatening loud ; till at laſt it led him to the 
peaceful bower of his father Ogleby ; by whom he was 
diſarmed, and aſſigned to his repoſe. 

Then Piudar flew and „ and Oldham, 
and „ and Afra the Amazon “, light of foot; never 
advancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incredible 
agility and force, he made a terrible ſlaughter among 
the enemy's /ight horſe. Him when Cowley obſerved, 
his generous heart burnt within him, and he advanced 
ag4iaſt the fierce Ancient, imitating his addreſs, his pace 
and career, as well as the vigour of his horſe, and 
his own kill, would allow. When the two cavaliers 
had approached within the length of three javelins ; 
firſt Cowley threw a lance, which miſſed Pindar, and 
patling into the enemy's ranks, fell ineffectual to the 
ground. Then Pindar darted a javelin, fo large and 
weighty, that ſcarce a dozen cawalers, as cavaliers are 
in our degenerate days, could raiſe it from the ground; 
yet he threw it with caſe, and it went, by an unerring 
hand, finging through the air; nor could the Modern 
have avoided preſent death, if he had not luckily op- 
poſed the ſhield that had been given him by Venus F. 
And now both heroes drew their ſwords. But the Mo- 
dern was fo aghaſt and diſordered, that he knew not 
where he was; his ſhield dropped from his hands; 
thrice he fled, and thrice he could not efcape. At laſt 
he turned, and, lifting up his hands in the poſture of a 
fuppliant, ** Godlike Pindar,” faid he, “ fpare my life, 
«© and poileſs my horſe, with theſe arms, beſides the ran- 
% fom which my friends will give, when they hear I 
am alive, and your priſoner.” “ Dog,” ſaid Pindar, 
let your ranſom ſtay with your friends: but your 
« car caſe ſhall be left for the fowwls of the air, and the 
« tcujts of the field.” With that, he raiſed his ſword, 


* Mrs Afra Bcho, author of many plays, novels, and poems. 
Hawke. 


+ His poem called the MAH Hawke. 


and, 


CY 


* 
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and, with a mighty ſtroke, cleft the wretched Modern in 
twain, the ſword purſuing the blow ; and one half lay 
ting on the ground, to be trod in pieces by the horſes 

t, the other half was borne by the frighted ſteed 


through the field. This Venus took *, waſhed it ſeven 
times in ambrefia ; then firuck it thrice with a ſprig of 
amaranth ; upon which the leather grew round and foft, 
and the leaves turned into feathers ; and being gilded 
before, continued gilded ſtill; fo it became a deve, and 
ſhe harneſſed it to her chariot. #® „ 0 
„ * "Om 

LL YT ET W ᷣ ²mm m ' 


* * * * * * # deflendus in MS. 


Day being far ſpent, and the numerous forces of the 
Modern half inclining to a retreat, there iflued forth 
from a ſquadron of their heawy-armed foot , a captain, 
whoſe name was Bentley ; the moſt detormed of all the 
Mederns; tall, but without ſhape or comelineſs ; 
large, but without ſtrength or proportion. His armour 
was patched up of a thouſand incoherent pieces; and 
the ſound of it as he marched, was loud and dry, like 
that made by the fall of a ſheet of lead, which an Ezefiar 
wind blows ſuddenly down from the roof of ſome ſteeple. 
His helmet was of old ruſty iron ; but the vizor was 
braſs, which, tainted by his breath, corrupted into 
copperas, nor wanted gall from the fame fountain ; fo 
that, whenever provoked by anger or labour, an atra- 


mentous quality of moſt malignant nature was ſeen to 


diſtil from his lips. In bis right hand he graſped a flail , 


* I do not approve the author's judgment in this; for I think 
Cowley's Pindarics are much preferable to his Miſtreſs. 

It may however be conſidered, that Cowley's Pindarics were but 
copies, of which Pindar was the original. Before Pindar therefore 
his Pindarics might fall; and his Mi/tre/s be preſerved, as properly 
his own. Hawke. 

+ The epiſode of Bentley and Wotton. 

As the account of the battle of the bouks is an allegorical repreſen- 
tation of Sir William Temple's eſſay, in which the Ancients are op- 
poſed to the Vicderns, the acccunt of Bent'cy and Wotton is called 
an epiſode, and their intruſion repreſented as an under action, 
Hawhkeſ. 

l be perſon here ſpoken of, is famous for letting fly at every 
body without dutinction, and uſing mean aud toul icurnilitics, 
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and (that he might never be unprovided of an offenſive 
weapon) a v full of ordure in his left. Thus com- 
pletely armed, he advanced with a ſlow and heavy pace, 
where the Modern chiets were holding a conſult upon the 
ſum of things; who, as be came onwards, laughed to 
behold his crooked leg, and hump ſhoulder, which his 
boot and armour vainly endeavouring to hide, were for- 
ced to comply with, and expoſe. The generals made 
ule of him for his talent of railing ; which, kept within 
government, proved frequently ot great ſervice to their 
cauſe ; but at other times did more miſchiet than good ; 
for at the leaſt touch of offence, and oftcn without any 
at all, he would, like a wounded elephant, convert it 
againſt his leaders. Such, at this juncture, was the 
diſpoſition of Bentley, grieved to fee the enemy prevail, 
and diſſatisfied with every body's conduct but his own. 
He humbly gave the Modern generals to underſtand, that 
be conceived, with great ſubmiſſion, they were all a 
pack of rogues, and fooks, and ſons of whores, and 4— 4 
comcards, and confounded loggerheads, and illiterate helps, 
and > om ſecoundrels ; that if himſelf had been con- 
ſtituted general, thoſe preſumptucus dogs the Ancients 
would long before this have been beaten out & the field. 
« You,” faid he, © fit here idle; but when I, or any 
4 other valiant Modern, kill an enemy, you are ſure to 
« ſeize the ſpoil. But I will not march one foot againſt 
© the foe, till you all ſwear to me, that whom- 
« ever I take or kill, his arms I ſhall quietly poſſeſs.” 
Bentley having ſpoken thus, Scaliger beſtowing him 2 
four look, *©* Miſcreant prater, ſaid he, eloquent 
4 only in thine own eyes, thou raileſt without wit, or 
* truth, or diſcretion. The malignity of thy temper 
4 perverteth nature, thy Aarning makes thee more bar- 
% barous ; thy ſtudy of humanity, more inhuman ; thy con- 
«< verſe among poets, more groveling, miry, and dull. 
All arts of c:wi/izing others render thee rude and un- 
*_ tratable ; courts have taught thee ill manners, and 
« polite converſation has finiſhed thee a pedant. Beſides, 
a greater coward burdeneth not the army. But ne- 
ver deſpond ; I pals my word, whatever ſpoil thou 


Vid. Homer, de Therſite. 


44 takeſt, 
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ce takeſt, ſhall certainly be thy oon; though, I hope, 
te that vile carcaſe will firſt become a prey to kites and 
% worms.” 

Bentley durſt not reply ; but half choked with 
ſpleen and rage, withdrew in full reſolution of perform- 
ing ſome great atchievement. With him, for his aid and 
companion, he took his beloved Wotton ; reſolving, by 
policy or ſurpriſe, to attempt ſome neglected quarter 
the Ancients army. They began their march over c 
caſes of their flauphtered friends; then to the right 
of their own forces; then wheeled northward, till 
they came to. Aldrovandus's tomb; which they paſſed 
on the fide of the declining fun. And now they arrived 
with fear towards the cnemy's out-guards; looking a- 
bout, if haply they might ſpy the quarters of the 
wounded, or ſome ſtraggling ;| Shed unarmed, and 
remote from the reſt. As when two mungrel curs, whom 
native greedineſs and domefiic want provoke and join 
in partuerſhip, though feartul, nightly ro invade the 
folds of ſome rich grazier; they, with tails depreſſed 
and lolling tongues, creep ſoft and flow : mean while, 
the conſcious moon, now in her zenith, on their guilty 
heads darts perpendicular rays; nor dare they bark, 
though much provoked at her refulgent viſage, whether 
ſeen in puddle by reſlection, or in ſphere direct; buc 
one ſurveys the region round, while t' other ſcouts the 
plain, if haply to diſcover, at diſtance from the flock, 
ſome carcaſe half devoured, the rcfuſe of gorged wolves, 
or ominous ravens: ſo marched this lovely, loving 

pair of friends, nor with leſs fear and circumſpection; 
when,. at diſtance, they might perceive two ſhining 
ſuits of armour, hanging upon an oak, and the owners 
not far off in a profound fleep. The two friends drew 
lots, and the purſuing of this adventure fell to Bentley. 
On he went, and in his van Confifon and 4maze, while 
Horror and Afright brought up the rear. As he came 
near, behold two herocs of the Ancients army, Phalaris 
and Æſop, lay faſt aſleep., Bentley would fain have diſ- 
patched them both; and, ſtealing cloſe, aimed his flail 
at Phalaris's breaſt. But then the goddeſs 4fright in- 
terpoſing, caught the Medern in her icy arms, and 
Crayged him from the danger ſhe foretaw ; for both the 

dormant 
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dormant heroes happened to turn at the fame inſtant, 
though ſoundly ſleeping, and buſy in a dream. For 
Phalaris was juſt that minute dreaming, how a moſt vile 
poetaſier had lampooned him, and how he had got him 
roaring in his bull. And Aſop dreamed, that as he 
and the Ancient chief; were lying on the ground, a wild 
aſs broke looſe, ran about trampling and kicking, and 
dunging in their faces. Bentley leaving the two heroes 
aſleep, ſeized on both their armours, and withdrew in 
queſt of his darling- Wotton. 

He in the mean time had wandered long in ſearch 
of ſome enterpriſe, till at length he arrived at a ſmall 
rivulet, that iſſued from a fountain hard by, called, in 
the language of mortal men, Heiicon. Here he ſtopped, 


and parched with thirſt, rcſolved to allay it in this lim- 


pid ſtream. Thrice with profane hands he effayed to 
raiſe the water to his lips, and thrice it flipped all 
through his fingers. Then he ſtooped prone on his 


breaſt ; but ere his mouth had kiſſed the liquid cryſtal, 


Apollo came, and in the channel held bis iel betwixt 
the Modern and the fountain, fo that he drew up nothing 
but mud. For although no fountain on earth can com- 
with the clearnels ot Helicon, yet there lies at bot- 

tom a thick ſediment of /ize and amd; for fo Apollo 
begged of Jupiter, as a puaiſhment to thole who durſt 
attempt to taſte it with unhallowed lips, and for a 
leſſon to all, not to drazv too deep, or far from the ſpring. 
At the fountain-hcad, Wotten diſcerned two heroes. 
The one he could not diſtinguiſh ; but the other was ſoon 
known for Temple, general of the allies to the Ancients. 
His back was turned, and he was employed in drinking 
large draughts in his helmet, from the fountain, where 
he had withdrawn himſelf to reſt from the toils of the 
war. Wotton, obſerving him, with quaking knees and 
trembling hands ſpoke thus to himielt. 4 Oh, that I 


« could kill this deſtroyer of our army! What renown 
4 ſhould I purchale among the chicfs ? But to iſſue out 


« againſt him, man againſt man, ſhield agaiuſt ſhield, 
and lance agaiuſt lance , what Modern of us dare! 
This is according to Homer, who tells the dreams of thoſe who 


were killed in their fcep, 
+ Vid. Homer, 


66 Fos 


* 
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« For he fights like a god, and Pailis or Apollo are 
t ever at his elbow. But, Oh, mecther ! if what Fame 
reports be true, that I am the fon of fo great a 
« goddeſs, grant me to hit Temple with this lance, 
« that the ſtroke may fend him to hell, and that I 
% may return in ſafety and triumph, laden with his 
« ſpoils.” The firſt part of this prayer the gods grant- 
ed, at the interceſſion of his Mother, and of Momus ; 
but the reſt, by a perverſe wind, ſent from Fate, was 
ſcattered in the air. Then Wotton graſped his lance, 
and brandiſhing it thrice over his head, darted it with 
all his might; the goddeſs his mother, at the fame time, 
adding ſtrength to his arm. Away the lance went 
hizzing, and reached even to the belt of the averted 
Ancient; upon which lightly graſing, it fell to the 

ound. Temple neither feit the weapon touch him, 
nor heard it fall. And Wotton might have eſcaped to 
his army, with the honour of having emitted his lance 
againſt fo great a leader, unrevenged ; but Apollo, enra- 
ged, that a javelin flung by the aſſiſtance of fo foul a god- 
Jeſs, ſhould pollute his fountain, put on the ſhape of 5 
and ſoftly came to young Boyle, who then accompanied 
Temple: he pointed firſt to the lance, then to the di- 
ſtant Medern that flung it, and commanded the young he- 
ro to take immediate revenge. Boyle, clad in a ſuit of 
armour which had been given him by all the gods, imme- 
diately advanced againſt the trembling foe, who now fled 
before him. As a young lion in the Libyan plains, or A- 
raby Deſert, ſent by his aged fire to hunt for prey, 
or health, or exerciſe; he {cours along, wiſhing to meet 
ſome tyger from the mountains, or a furious boar; if 
chance a wild afs, with brayings importune, affronts his 
ear; the generous beaſt, though loathing to diſtain his 
claws with blood fo vile, yet much provoked at the of- 
fenſive noiſe; which Echo, fooliſh nymph, like ber i- 
jud.ing ſex, repeats much louder, and with more delight 
than Philomecla's ſong; he vindicates the honour of the 


* Boyle was aſſiſted in this diſpute by Dean Aldrich, Dr Atterbury, 
afterwards Eiſh-p of Rocheſter, and other perſons at Oxford. ccle- 
brated for ti eir genius and their learning, then called the Chri/{-chureb 
Wts, hav tcl, 5 ; 

toreſt, 
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foreſt, and hunts the noiſy long-ear'd animal : fo Wot- 
ton fled, ſo Boyle purſued. But Wotton, heavy-arm- 
ed, an! ſlow of foot, began to ſlack his courſe ; when 
his lover Bentley appeared, returning laden with the 
ſpoils of the two fleeping Ancients. Boyle obſerved 
him well; and foon diſcovering the helmet and 
ſhield of Phalaris, his friend, both which he had 
lately, with his own hands, new poliſhed and gilt ; 
rage ſparkled in his eyes; and leaving his purſuit af- 
ter Wotton, he furiouſly ruſhed on againſt this new 
approacher. Fain would he be revenged on both; 
but both now fled different ways. And as a woman in 
a little houſe, that gets a painful livelihood by ſpin- 
ning “; if chance her gee/e be ſcattered o'er the common, 
ſhe courſes round the plain from fide to fide, compelling 
here and there the ſtragglers to the flock ; they cackle 
loud, and flutter o'er the champain : fo Boyle purſued, 
ſo fled this pair of friends. Finding at length their 
flight was vain, they bravely joined, and drew them- 
ſelves in phalanx. Firſt, Bentley threw a ſpear with: 
all his force, hoping to pierce the enemy's breaſt. But 
Pallas came unſeen, and in the air took off the point, 
and clapped on one of lead; which, after a dead bang 
againſt the enemy's ſhield, fell blunted to the ground. 
Then Boyle, ' obſerving well his time, took up a lance 
of wondrous length and ſharpneſs; and as this pair of 
friends compacted ſtood cloſe fide to fide, he wheeled 
him to the right, and, with unuſual force, darted the 
weapon. Bentley ſaw his fate approach; and flanking 
down his arms cloſe to his ribs, hoping to fave his bo- 
dy; in went the point, paſſing through arm and fide: 
nor {topt, or ſpent its force, till it had allo pierced the 
valiant Wotton ; who going to ſuſtain his dying friend, 
ſhared his fate. As when a ſkilful cook has truſſed a 
brace of roodcorks, he, with iron ſkewer, pierces the 
tender ſides of both, their legs and wings cloſe pinioned 
to their ribs: fo was this pair of friends transfixed, till 

down they fell, joined in their lives, joined in their 
his is alſo after the manner of Homer; the women's getting 
_ = painful livel hood by ſpinning, has nothing to do with the ſimili- 

tude, nor would be cxcuſable without ſuch an authority. 

Vid. Homer, 2 


deatlis; 
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deaths; ſo cloſely joined, that Charon would miſtake 
them both for one, and waft them over Styx for half 
his fare. Farewel, beloved, loving pair; few equals 
have you left behind: and happy and immortal ſhall 
you be, if all my wit and eloquence can make you. 

And, now © © ® '@ &S &S & 
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A DiscouksE concerning the M- 


CHANICAL OPERATION of the 
SPIRIT. 


In a LETTER to a FRIEND. 


A FRAGMENT. 


The BooksELLER's ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE following d'ſcourſe came into my hands per- 

fect and entire. But there being ſeveral things in 
it which the preſent age would not very well bear, I 
kept it by me ſome years, reſolving it ſhould never ſee 
the light. At length, by the advice and aſſiſtance of 
a judicious friend, I retrenched thoſe parts that might 
give molt offence, and have now ventured to publiſh 
the remainder. Concgrning the author, I am wholly 
ignorant : neither 1 conjecture, whether it be the 
ſame with that of the two foregoing pieces; the o- 
riginal having been ſent me at a different time, and in a 
different hand. The learned reader will better deter- 
mine; to whoſe judgment I entirely ſubmit it. 
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A DiscovuRst concerning the Mg cnaxt- 
cal Or ERATION of the SPIRIT“. 


| 


For T. H. Eh: f at his chambers in the academy 
of the Beaux-Eſprits in New England. 


SER, 
T is now a good while ſince I have had in my bead 
1 ſomething, not only very material, but abſolutely 
neceſſary to my health, chat the world ſhould be in- 
formed in. For, to tell you a ſeeret, I am able to con- 
tain it no longer. However, I have been perplexed for 
ſome time, to reſolve what would be the moſt proper 
form to ſend it abroad in. To which end, I have been 
three days courſing through Weſtminſter-hall, and St 
Paul's church-yard, and Fleet-ſtreet, to peruſe titles; 
and I do not find any which holds fo general a vogue, 
as that of A letter to a friend. Nothing is more common 
than to meet with long epiſtles addreſſed to perſons and 
places, where, at firſt thinking, one would be apt to i- 
magine it not altogether ſo neceſſary or convenient; 
ſuch as, @ neighbour at next dear, a mortal enemy, a per- 


4 


This diſcourſe is not altogether equal to the former, the beſt 
of it being omitted. Whether the — account be — 
he durſt not print the reſt, I know not: nor indeed is it eaſy to de- 
termine, whether he may be relied on in any thing he ſays of this, 
or the former treatiſes, only as to the time they were writ in: which, 
however, appears more from the diſcourſes themiclves, than his re- 
lation, N ö * 

This d ſcourſe is a ſatire againſt enthuſiaſim, and thoſe aſſected 
inſpirations, which conltantly begin in fully, and very often end in 
vice. In this treatiſe, the author has revelled in too licentious a 
vein of farczim :; many of his ideas are nauſeous, ſome are indecent, 
and others have an irreligious tendency. Nor is the pirce ufelt equal 
in wit and humour, either to The Tale of a Tub, or The Battle of the © 
Boiks. I thould conftan:ly chuſe rather to praiſe, than to arraign a- 
ny part of 5witt's writngs: but in thoſe tracts where he tries to make 
us uncaly with ourlelves, and unhappy in cur prefcnt exiltence, there 
I mult „ id him up entirely to cenſure. Orrery, | 

Suppoſed to be Col. Hunter. 
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fee firanger, or a perſon of quality in the cloud; ; and theſe 
upon ſubjects, in appearance, the leaſt proper for con- 
veyance by the poſt ; as, long ſchemes in philoſophy, dark 
and wonderful myſteries of fiate, Iaborious dijertations in 
«riticiſm and philoſophy, advice to parliaments, and the like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in preſent 


wear: (for, let me ſay what I will to the contrary, I 


am afraid you will publiſh this letter, as foon as ever it 
comes to your hand): I defire you will be my wiincls to 
the world, how careleis and ſudden a ſcrible it has been; 
that it was but ycſterday, when you and I began acciden- 


tally to fall into diſcourſe on this matter; that 1 was not 


very well when we parted ;-that the poſt is in ſuch haſte, 
have had no manner of time to digeſt it into order, or 
correct the ſtyle ; and if any other modern excuſes, for 


haſte and negligence, ſhall occur to you in 4 | 


you to inſert them, faithfully promiſing they 
be thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Iroquors wirtuof, 
do me the favour to preſent my humble ſervice to that 
illuſtrious body; and affure them, I ſhall ſend an ac- 
count of thoſe phenomena, as ſoon as we can determine 
them at Greſham. 

I have not had a line from the literati of Tobinambou 


_ theſe three laſt ordinaries. 


And now, Sir, having diſpatched what I had to fay 
of forms, or of buſineſs, let me intreat, you will ſuffer 
me to proceed upon my ſubject; and to pardon me, if I 
make no further uſe of the epiſtolary ſtyle, till I come 
to conclude. 


CT 


T is recorded of Mahomet, that, upon a vifit he was 
going to pay in Paradiſe, he had an offer of leveral 
vehicles to conduct him upwards; as fiery chariots, 
winged horſes, and celeſtial ſedans : but he refulcd them 
all, and would be borne to heaven upon nothing but 
be fs. Now, this inclination of Mahomet, as ſingu- 
lar as it ſeems, hath been ſince taken up by a great 
nun ber of devout Clriffians; and doub:.eis w.th very 
| good 
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— reaſon. For ſince that Arabian is known to have 
rrowed a moiety of his religious ſyſtem from the Chri- 
ſlian faith, it is but juſt he ſhould pay repriſals to ſuch 
as would challenge them ; wherein the good people of 
England, to do them all right, have not been back- 
ward. For though there is not any other nation in 
the world fo plentifully provided with. carriages for 
that journey, either as to ſafety or eaſe ; yet there are 
abundance of us, who will not be ſatisfied with any o- 
ther machine, beſides this of Mahomet. 

For my own part, I muſt confeſs to bear a very ſin- 
gular reſpect to this animal, by whom I take human na- 
ture to be moſt admirably held forth in all its qualities 
as well as operations: and therefore, whatever in my 
ſmall reading occurs concerning this our fellow crea- 
ture, I do never fail to ſet it down by way of common- 
place; and when I have occaſion to write upon human 
reaſon, politics, eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my 
memorandums before me, and infert them with a won- 
dertul facility of application. However, among all the 
qualifications aſcribed to this diſtinguiſhed brute, by an- 
cient or modern authors, I cannot remember this ta- 
lent of bearing his rider to heaven, has been recorded 
for a part of his character, xcept in the two examples 
mentioned already; therefore I conceive the methods 
of this art to he a point of uſeful knowledge in very few 
hands, and which the learned world would gladly be bet- 
ter informed in : this is what I have undertaken to perform 
in the following diſcourſe. - For towards the operation 
already mentioned, many peculiar properties are re- 
quired, both in the rider and the aſs; which I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſet in as clear a light as I can. 

But, becauſe I am reſolved, by all means, to avoid 
giving offence to any party whatever, I will leave off 
diſcourſing fo cloſely to the letter as I have hitherto 
done, and go on for the future by way of allegory, 
though in ſuch a manner, that the judicious reader may, 
without much itraining, make his applications, as often 
as he ſhall think fit. Therefore, if you pleaſe, from 
hence forward, inſtead of the term %, we ſhall make 
ule of gifted, or enlightened teacher ; and the word rider, 
we will exchange tor * fanatic auditory, or any o- 

| 3 der 
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ther denomination of the like import. Having ſettled 
this weighty point, the great ſubje& of inquiry before 
us is, to examine, by what methods this teacher arrives 
at his gifts, or ſpirit, or /ight ; and by what intercourſe 
between him and his aſſembly it is cultivated and ſup- 
rted. 

” all my writings I have had conſtant regard to 
this great end, not to ſuit and apply them to particular 
occaſions and circumſtances of time, of place, or of 
perſon ; but to calculate them for univerſal nature, 
aud mankind in general. And of fuch catholic uſe I 
eſteem this preſent diſquiſition: for I do not remember 
any other temper of body, or quality of mind, wherein 
all nations and ages of the world have fo unanimouſly 
agreed, as that of a fanatic ſtrain, or tincture of entbu- 
fiaſm ; which, improved by certain perſons or ſocieties 
of men, and by them practiſed upon the reſt, bas been 
able to produce revolutions of the greateſt figure in hi- 
ſtory ; as will ſoon appear to thoſe who know any 
thing of Arabia, Perſia, India, or China, of Morocco 
and Peru. Farther, it has poſſeſſed as great a power in 
the kingdom of knowledge, where it is bard to aſſign 
one art or ſcience, which has not annexed to it ſome 
Fanatic branch: ſuch are the pbiliſophur s fone, the grand 
elixir , the planetary worlds, the ſquaring of the circle, 
the ſummum bonum, Utopian commonwealths, with ſome 
others of leſs or ſubordinate note; which all ſerve for 
nothing elie, but to employ or amuſe this grain of en- 
thuſiaſm, dealt into every compoſition. 

But if this plant has found a root in the fields of En- 
fire and of Knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and ſpread 
yet further upon hely ground: wherein, though it hath 
paiſed under the general name of enthu/ia/m, and perhaps 
ariſen from the ſame original; yet hath it produced cer- 
tain branches of a very different nature, however often 
miſtiken for each other. The word, .in its univerſal 
acceptation, may be defined, A lifting up of the ſoul, or 
11s faculties, abowe matter. This deſcription will hold 
good in general: but I am only to underſtand it as ap- 
plied to religion; wherein there are three general ways 


* Scrac writers hold them for the ſame, others not. 
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of ejaculating the foul, or tranſporting it beyond the 
ſer of 1 The firſt is, the — act of 

, and is called prophecy or inſpiration. The ſecond 
is, the immediate act of the devil, and is termed pe 

- The third is, the product of natural cauſes, the 
effect of ſtrong imagination, ſpleen, violent anger, fear, 
grief, pain, and the like. Theſe three have been 
abundantly treated on by authors, and therefore ſhall 
not employ my inquiry. But the fourth method of 
religious enthuftaſm, or lanching out of the foul, as it is 

ely an effect of artifice and mechanic operation, has 

ſparingly handled, or not at all, by any writer; 
— though it is an art of great antiquity, yet, ha- 
ving been confined to few perſons, it long wanted thoſe 
advancements and refinements which it afterwards met 
with, ſince it has grown fo epidemic, and fallen into ſo 
many cultivating hands. q 

It is therefore upon this mechanical operation of the 
ſpirit that I mean to treat, as it is at preſent performed 
by our Britiſb workmen. I ſhall deliver to the reader 
the reſult of many judicious obſervations upon the mat- 
ter; tracing, as near as I can, the whole courſe and 
method of this trade; producing parallel inſtances, and 
relating certain diſcoveries that have luckily fallen in 
my way. 

I have faid, that there is one branch of religious en- 
thufiaſm, which is purely an effect of nature; whereas 
the part I mean to handle, is wholly an effect of art, 
which, however, is inclined to work upon certain na- 
tures and conſtitutions, more than others. Beſides, there 
is many an operation, which, in its original, was purely 
an artifice ; but, through a long ſucceſſion of ages, hath 
grown to be natural. Hippocrat.s tells us, that a- 
mong our anceſtors the Scythians, there was a naticn 
called Longheads *, which at firit began by a cuſtom a- 
mong midwives and nurſes of moulding, and ſqueezing, 
and bracing up the heads of intants ; by which means, 
nature, ſhut out at one paſſage, as forced to ſeek an- 
other, and, finding room above, ſhot upwards in the 


form of a ſugar-loaf; and being diverted that way, for 


* Macrocephali, 
: fome 
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fome generations, at laſt found it out of herſelf, need- 


ing no aſſiſtance from the nurſe's hand. This was the 
original of the Scythian Long lead; and thus did cu- 
ftom, from being a ſecond nature, proceed to be a firſt. 
To all which there is ſomething very analogous among 
us of this nation, who are the undoubted poſterity of 
that refined people. For, in the age of our tathers, 
there aroſe a generation of men in this iſland, called 
Round heads *, whoſe race is now ſpread over three king- 
doms ; yet, in its beginning, was merely an operation 
of art, produced by a pair of ſciſſars, a ſqueeze of the 
face, and a black cap. Theſe heads, thus formed into 
a perfect ſphere in all aſſemblies, were moſt expoſed to 
the view off the female fort ; which did influence their 
conceptions fo effectually, that Nature at laſt took the 
hint, and did it of herſelf; fo that a Round-head has been 
ever ſince as familiar a ſight among us, as a Long-head 
among the Scythians. 

Upon theſe examples, and others eaſy to produce, I 
defire the curious reader to diſtinguiſh, firſt, between 
an effect grown from art into nature, and one that is 
natural from its beginning ; ſecondly, between an ef- 
fect wholly natural, and one which has only a natural 
foundation, but where the ſuperſtructure is entirely ar- 
tificial. For the firſt and the laſt of theſe, I underitand 
to come within the diſtricts of my ſubject. And having 
obtained theſe allowances, they will ſerve to remove a- 
ny objections that may be raiſed hereafter againſt what 
I ſhall advance. 

The practitioners of this famous art proceed in ge- 
neral upon the following fundamental, That the cor- 
ruption of the ſenſes is the generation of the ſpirit ; becauſe 
the ſenſes in men are 2 many avenues to the fort of 
reaſon, which in this operation is wholly blocked up. 
All endeavours muſt be therefore uſed, either to divert, 
bind up, ſtupify, fluſter, and amuſe the /en/es, or elſe 


The Fanatics, in the time of Charles I. ignorantly applying the 
text, Te know that it is a ſhame for men to have lang hair, cut theirs 
very ſhoit. It is ſaid, that the Queen, once ſeeing Pym, a celebra- 
ted patriot, thus eropped, inquited who that rouud-Fheaded man was; 
and that from this incident, the diſtinction became general, and the 
party were called Keund-beads, Hawkel, | 
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to juſtle them out of their ſtations ; and while they 
are either abſent, or otherwiſe employed, or engaged 
in a civil war againſt each other, the jpirit enters, aud 
performs its part. 

Now, the uſual methods of managing the ſenſes up- 
on ſuch conjunctures, are what I ſhall be very particu- 
lar in delivering, as far as it is lawful for me to do; 
but having had the honour to be initiated into the my- 
ſteries of every ſociety, I defire to be excuſed from di- 
vulging any rites, wherein the profane mult have no 


But here, before I can proceed farther, a very dan- 

pus objection muſt, if poſſible, be removed. For it 
is poſitively denied by certain critics, that the ſpirit 
can by any means be introduced into an afſembly of 
modern ſaints; the diſparity being fo great, in many 
material circumſtances, between the primitive way of in- 
fpiration, and that which is practiſed in the preſent age. 
This they pretend to prove from the 2d chapter of the 
At, where, comparing both, it appears, firſt, that 
the apoſiles were gathered together with one accord in one 
place; by which is meant an univerſal agreement in opi- 
nion and form of worſhip; a harmony, ſay they, fo 
ta from being found between any two conventicles a- 
mong us, that it is in vain to expect it between any 
two heads in the ſame. Secondly, The fpirit inſtruct- 
ed the apoſtles in the gift of ſpeaking ſeveral languages; 
a knowledge fo remote from our dealers in this art, that 
t y ne ther underſtand propriety of words, or phraſes, 
in their own. Laſtly, fay theſe objectors, The modern 
artiſt do utterly exclude all approaches of the ſpirit, 
and bar up its ancient way of entering, by covering 
themſelves fo cloſe, and fo induſtriouſly a-top. For 
they will needs have it as a point clearly. pained, that 
the cloven tongues never lat upon the apoſtles heads, 
u hile ther hats wer? on. ; 

Now, the force of theſe objections ſeems to conſiſt 
in the different acceptation of the word irit; which 
if t be underſiocd for a ſupernatural aſliſtance, ap- 
proachin-g from without, the objectors have reaſon, and 
the'r aſſertions ma be allowed : but the irit we treat 
cf h.re, proceed.ng entirely from wituin, the argu- 

. f | ment 
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ment of theſe adverſaries is wholly eluded. And, up- 
on the ſame account, our modern artificer: find it an ex- 
pedient of abſolute neceſſity, to cover their keads as 
cloſe as they can, in order to prevent perſpiration ; 
than which nothing is obſerved to be a greater ſpender 
of mechanic I'ght, as we may perhaps farther ſhew in 
convenient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the ph.rromenon of ſpiritual 
mechaniſm, it is here to be noted, that in forming and 
working up the ſpirit, the aſſembly has a conſiderable 
ſhare, as well as the preacher. The method of this ar- 
canum is as follows. They violently ſtrain their eye- 
balls inward, half clofing the lids; then, as they fit, 
they are in a perpetual motion of /ee-/aw, making long 
hums at proper periods, and continuing the found at 
equal height; chuſing their time in thoſe intermiſſions, 
while the preacher is at ebb. Neither is this practice 
in any part of it fo ſingular and improbable, as not to 
be traced, in diſtant regions, from reading and obſerva- 
tion. For, firſt, the Jauguis *®, or enlightened faints 
of India, fee all their viſions by help of an acquired 
ſtraining and preſſure of the eyes. Secondly, the art 
of fſee-ſaw on a beam, and ſwinging by ſeſſion upon a 
cord, in order to raiſe artificial ecſtaſies, hath been de- 
rived to us from our Scythian anceſtors 4, where it is 
practiſed at this day among the women. Laſtly, the 
whole proceeding, as I have here related it, is pertormed 
by the natives of Ireland, with a conſiderable improve- 
ment ; and it is granted, that this noble nation hath 
of all others admitted fewer corruptions, and degene- 
rated leaſt from the purity of the old Tartars. Now, 
it is uſual for a knot of Iriſh, men and women, to abſtract 
themſelves from matter, bind up all their ſenſes, grow 
Vviſionary and ſpiritual, by influence of a fhort pipe of- 

tobacco handed round the company; each prekrving 
the ſmoke in his mouth, till it comes again to his turn 
to take in freſh. At the fame time there is a concert of 
a continued gentle hum, repeated and renewed by in- 
ſtinct, as occaſion requires; aud they move their bodics 


® Bernier, mem. de Mogol. 
7 Guacain: Lift. Sima: 


up 
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up and down to a degree, that ſometimes their heads 
and points lie parallel to the horizon. Mean white, 
you may obſerve their eyes turned up in the poſture of 
one who endeavours to keep himſelf awake; by which, 
and many other ſymptoms among them, it manifeſtly 
appears, that the reaſoning faculties are all ſuſpended 
and ſuperſeded ; that imagination hath uſurped the ſeat, 
ſcattering a thouſand deliriums over the brain. Return» 
ing from this digreſſion, I ſhall deſcribe the methods by 
which the fpiriz approaches. The eyes being diſpoled 
according to art, at firſt you can ſee nothing; but, af- 
ter a ſhort pauſe, a ſmall glimmering light begins to ap- 
pear, and dance before you. Then, by trequently 
moving your body up and down, you perceive the va- 
pours to aſcend very faſt, till you are perfectly doſed, 
and fluſtered like one who drinks too much in a morn- 
ing. Mean while, the preacher is alſo at work ; he be- 
gins a loud hum, which pierces you quite through : 
this is immediately returned by the audience ; and you 
find yourſelf prompted to imitate them, by a mere ſpon- 
taneous impulſe, without knowing what you do. The 
interflitia are duly filled up by the preacher, to prevent 
too long a Sew 4 under which the /pirit would ſoon 
faint and grow languid. h 

This is all I am allowed to diſcover about the pro- 
— of the fpirit, with relation to that part which is 


rne by the aſſembly ; but in the methods of the preach- 


er, to which I now proceed, I ſhall be more large and 
particular. | 


e 


10 will read it very gravely remarked in the books 
of thoſe illuſtrious and right eloquent pen: nen, the 
modern travellers, that the fundamental diff reuce in 
point of religion between the wild Indians and us, lies 
in this; that we worſhip Cad, and they worſhip the de- 
vil. But there are certain critics, who will by no 
means admit of this diſtinction; rather believiag, that 
all nations whatſoever adore the true Gad, becauſe they 
ſeem to intend their devotions to lome bs cl ypouny 
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of greateſt geodneſi, and ability to help them ; which 
perhaps will take in the brighteſt attributes aſcribed to 
the Divinity. Others again in orm us, that thoſe ido- 
laters adore two principles ; the principle of good, and that 
of evil: which indeed | am apt to look upon as the 
moſt univerſal notion that mankind, by the mere light 
of nature, ever entertained of things inviſible. How 
this idea hath been managed by the Indians and us, and 
with what advantage to the underſtandings of either, 
may well deſerve to be examined. To me the difference 
appears little more than this, that they are put oftener 
upon their knees by their fears, and we by our defires ; 
that the former ſet them a praying, and us a curfing. 
What I applaud them for, is their diſcretion in limiting 
their devotions and their deities to their ſeveral diſtricts; 
nor ever ſuffering the liturgy of the uhite god, to croſs 
or to interfere with that of the lack. Not ſo with us; 
who, pretending, by the lines and meaſures of our rea- 
fon, to extend the dominion of one inviſible power, 
and contract that of the other, have diſcovered a groſs 
ignorance in the natures of good and evil, and moſt hor- 
ribly confounded the frontiers of both. After men have 
lifted up the throne of their Divinity to the calum empy- 
reum, adorned with all ſuch ities and accompliſh- 
ments as themſelves ſeem moſt to value and poſſeſs ; 
after they have ſunk their principle of evil to the loweſt 
centre, bound him with chains, loaded him with curſes, 
furniſhed him with viler diſpoſitions than any rale hell 
of the town, accoutred him with tail, and horns, and 
huge claws, and faucer eyes; I laugh aloud to ſee theſe 
reaſoners at the ſame time engaged in wiſe diſpute a - 
bout certain walks and purlieus, whether they are in 
the verge of God or the devil; ſeriouſly debating, whe- 
ther ſuch and ſuch influences come into mens minds 
from above or below, whether certain paſſions and af- 
feftions are guided by the evil ſpirit or the good: 

Dum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 


Diſcernunt avid 


Thus do men eſtabliſh a fellowſhip of Chriſt with Belial, 
and ſuch is the analogy they make between chwen 


tongues and claven feet. Of the like nature is the 1 | 
ition . 
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ſition before us. It hath continued thele hundred years 
an even debate, whether the deportment and the cant 
of our Engliſh enthuſiaſtic preachers were p9feffon or 
inſpiration ; and a world of argument has been drained on 
either ſide, perhaps to little purpoſe. For I think it is 
in % as in tragedy, where it is held a conviction of great 
defect, both in order and invention, to interpoſe the 
aſſiſtance of preternatural power, without an abſolute 
and laſt neceſſity. However, it is a ſketch of human 
vanity, for every individual to imagine the whole uni- 
verſe is intereſted in his meaneſt concern. If he hath 
got cleanly over a kennel, fome angel unſeen deſcended 
on purpoſe to help him by the hand ; if he hath knock- 
ed his head againſt a poſt, it was the devil, for his fins, 
let looſe from hell on purpoſe to buffet him. Who, 
that ſees a little paultry mortal droning, and dream- 
ing, and drivelling to a multitude, can think it agree- 
able to common good ſenſe, that either heaven or hell 
ſhould be put to the trouble of influence or inſpection 
upon what he is about? Therefore I am 1efolved im- 
mediately to weed this error out of mankind, by ma- 
king it clear, that this myſtery of vending fpiritual gifts 
is nothing but a trade, acquired by as much inſtruction, 
and maſtered by equal practice and application, as o- 
thers are. This will beft appear by deſcribing and de- 
ducing the whole proceſs of the operation, as varioully 


as it hath fallen under my knowledge or experience. 
* . 


Here the whole ſcheme of 
ſpiritual mechaniſm was de- 
duced and explained, with 
an appearance of great read- 
ing and obſervation ; but it - 
eas thought neither ſafe nor 
conventent to frint it, 
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Here it may not be amiſs to adi] a few words upon 
the laudable practice of wearing quilted caps; which is 
not a matter of mere cuſtom, humour, or faſhion, as 
ſome would pretend, but an inſtitution of great ſagaci- 

Vo. I. 
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ty and uſe. Theſe, when moiſtened with ſweat, ſtop all 
perſpiration ; and, by reverberating the heat, prevent 
the ſpirit from evaporating any way but at the, mouth; 
even as a ſkilful houſewite, that covers her ſtill with a 
wet clout for the ſame reaſon, and finds the fame ef- 
fect. For it is the opinion of choice wirtzof, that the 
brain is only a croud of little animals, but with teeth 
and claws extremely ſharp, and therefore cling toge- 
ther in the contexture we behold, like the, picture of 
Heobbes's Leviathan, or like bees in — ſwarm 

a tree, or like a carrion corrupted into vermin, 


ſtill preſerving the ſhape and ſigure of the mother ani- 


mal: That all invention is formed by the morſure of 


two or more of theſe animals, upon certain capillary 
nerves, which proceed from thence ; whereof three 
branches ſpread into the tongue, and two into the right 
hand. They hold alſo, that theſe animals are of a 
conſtitution extremely cold ; that their food is the air 
we attract, their excrement phlegm ; and that what we 
vulgarly call rheums, and colds, and diſtillations, is no- 
thing elſe but an epidemical looſeneſs, to which that 
little commonwealth is very ſubject, from the climate 
' It lies under: Farther, that nothing leſs than a vio- 
lent heat can diſintangle theſe creatures from their ha- 
mated ſtation of life, or give them vigour and humour 
to imprint the marks of their little teeth: That if the 
morſure be hexagonal, it produces poetry ; the circular 
piyes eloquence ; if the bite hath been conical, the per- 
fon whole nerve is fo affected, ſhall be diſpoſed to write 

upon politics ; and fo of the reſt. | 
I ſhall now diſcourſe briefly, by what kind of practices 
the voice is beſt governed, towards the compoſition and 
Improvement of the ſpirit; for without a competent 
{kill in tuning and toning each word, and ſyllable, and 
letter, to their due cadence, the whole operation is in- 
complete, miſſes entirely of its effect on the hearers, and 
puts the workman himſelf to continual pains for new 
ſupplies without ſucceſs. For it is to be underſtood, 
that, in the language of the ſpirit, cant and droning ſup- 
ply the place of /er/e and reaſen, in the language of men; 
becauſe, in ſpiritual harangues, the diſpoſition of the 
words according to the art of grammar hath not the 
leaſt 
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teaſt uſe, but the {kill and influence wholly lie in the 
choice and cadence of the ſyllables; even as a diſcreet 
compoſer, who, in ſetting a ſong, changes the words and 
order ſo often, that he is forced to make it non/en/e, be- 
tore he can make it mufic. For this reaton it hath been 
held by ſome, that the art of canting is ever in great- 
eſt perfection, when managed by ign:rance ; Which is 
thought to be enigmatically mcant by Plutarch, when 
he tells us, that the bett muſical inſtruments were mace 
from the bones of an ½. And the profounder critics up- 
on that paſſage are of opinion, the word, in its genuine 
ſignification, means no other than a jau- bone; though 
ſome rather think it to have been the cs /acrum. But in 
ſo nice a caſe I ſhall not take upon me to decide; the 
curious are at liberty to ict from it whatever they 
pleaſe. : | 

The firſt ingredient towards the art of canting, is a 
competent ſhare of inward /ight ; that is to ny, a large 
memory, plentifully fraught with theological polyſyl- 
lables, and myſterious texts from holy writ, applied and 
digeſted by thoſe methods and mechanical operations 
already related; the bearers of this ligt reſembling 
lanterns, compact of leaves from old Geneva Bibles : 
which invention, Sir Humphrey Edwin,” during his 
mayoralty, of happy memory, highly approved and ad- 
vanced ; affirming the, ſcripture to be now fulfilled, 


where it ſavs, Thy avord is a lantern to my feet, and a light 


to my paths. | 
Nov, the art of canting conſiſts in ſkilfully adapting 
the voice to whatever words the fpirit delivers, that each 
may ſtrike the ears of the audience with its moſt ſigniſi- 
cant cadence, The force or energy of this eloquence is 
not to be found, as among ancient orators, in the diſ- 
poſition of words to a fentence, or the turning of long 
periods ; but, agreeable to the modern refinements in mu- 
lic, is taken up wholly in dwelling and dilating upon 
ſyllables and letters. Thus, it is frequent for a ſingle 
wel to draw ſighs from a multitude; and for a whole 
aſſembly of ſaints, to ſob to the muſic of one folitary A- 
quid, But theſe are triſles, when even ſounds inarticu- 
late are obſerved to produce as forcible effects. A ma- 
ſter-workman ſhall b/w his nee ſo powerfully, as to 
Q 2 pierce 
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pierce the hearts of his people, who are diſpoſed to re- 
ceive the excrements of his brain, with the ſame reverence 
as the i/ue of it. Hawking, ſpitting, and belching, 
the defects of other mens rhetoric, are the flowers, and 
fipures, and ornaments of his. For, the fpirit being 
the ſame in all, it is of no import through what vehicle 
it is conveyed. 

It is a point of too much difficulty, to draw the prin- 
ciples of this famous art within the compals of certzin 
adequate rules. However, perhaps I may one day ob- 
lige the world with my critical eſſay upon the art of 
canting, philoſophically, phyſically, and mufically conſidered. 

But, among all improvements of the ſpirit wherein 
the voice hath borne a part, there is none to be compa- 
:ed with that of conweying the ſound through the noſe, 
which, under the denomination of /ruffling ®, hath paſſed 
with fo great applauſe in the world. originals of 
this inſtitution are very dark ; but having been initiated 
into the myſtery of it, and leave being given me to pu- 
bliſh it to the world, I ſhall deliver as dire& a relation 
as I can. 

This art, like many other famous inventions, owed 
its birth, or at leaſt improvement and perfection, to an 
enect of chance ; but was eſtabliſhed upon folid reaſons, 
and hath flouriſhed in this ifland ever ſince, with great 
luſtre. All agree, that it firſt appeared upon the decay 
and diſcouragement of bagpipes; which, having long ſut- 
t:red under the mortal hatred of the brethren, tottcred 
for a tune, and at laſt fell with aonarchy. The ſtory 
is thus related. h 

As yet ſauffiing was not; when the following adven- 
ture happened to a Banbury ſaint, Upon a certain day, 
white he was far engaged among the tabernacles of the 
iced, he felt the outward man put into odd commo- 
tions, and ſtrangely pricked forward by the inward : 
An effect very uſual among the modern inſpired. For 
fome think, that the /þ:r:7 is apt to feed on the fe, like 
hungry wines upon raw beef. Others rather believe, 
there is a perpetual game at /ap-frog between both; 
The uin of men, who have loſt their noſes by lewd courſes, 


is ford to have given tue to that tene, which our Diſſenters did too 
uch affect. 15's 15 20tæu. | 


and 


* 
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and ſometimes the fe is uppermoſt, and ſometimes the 
ſpirit : adding, that the former, while it is in the ſtate 
of a rider, wears huge Rippon ſpurs, and, when it comes 
to the turn of being bearer, is wonderfully headſtrong 


and hard- mouthed. However it came about, the ſaint 


felt his 2e full extended in every part, (a very natu- 
ral effect of ſtrong infpiration) ; and the place and time 
falling out fo unluckily, that he could not have the 
convenience of evacuating upwards, by repetition, 
prayer, or lecture, he was forced to open an inferior 
vent. In ſhort, he wreſtled with the fleſh fo long, that 
he at length ſubdued it, coming off with honourable 
wounds all befere. The ſurgeon had now cured the 


parts primarily affected; but the difeale, driven from 


its poſt, flew up into his head: and as a (kilful general, 

valiantly attacked in his trenches, and beaten trom the 
fi-ld, by flying marches withdraws to the capital city, 
breaking down the bridges to prevent purſuit; fo the 
diieale, repelled from its ſuſt ſtation, fled before the rod 
of Hermes, to the upper region, there fortifying itlelt ; 
but, tinding the toe making attacks at the 2%, broke 


| down the bridge, and retired to the head quarters. 
No, the naturaliits obſerve, that there is in human 


noles an idiofyncracy, by virtue of which, the more the 
paſſage is obttructed, the more our ſpeech delights to 

through, as the muſic of a flagellet is made by the [logs. 
By this method, the twang of the noſe becomes per- 
fectly to reſ-mble the /auf/'e of a bagpipe, and is found 
to be equally attractive of Britiſh ears; whereof the 
laint had fudden experience, by practiſing! his new faculty 
with wonderful ſuccels in the operation of the /þirit : 


for, in a ſhort time, no doctrine paſſed for found aud or- 


thodox, unleſs it were delivered through the noſe. 
Straight, every paſtor copied alter this original; and 
thoſe who could not otherwiſe arrive to a perfection, 
ſpirited by a noble zeal, made uſe of the ſame experi- 
ment to acqure it. So that, | think, it may be truly af- 
ſirmed, the /aints owe their empire to the /nufiing of one 
animal, as Darius “ did his to the eignung of another; 
and both ftratugems were performed by the fame art; 


Ilerodot. 
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for we read, how the Perſian beaſt acquired his faculty 
by covering a mare the day before. 

[ ſhould now have done, if I were not convinced, that 
whatever I have yet advanced upon this ſubjeR, is liable 
to great exception. For, allowing all Ihave ſaid to be 
true, it may [till be juſtly objected, That there is, in the 
commonwealth of artificial enthuſiaſm, ſome real founda- 
tion for art to work upon in the temper and complexion 
of individuals, which other mortals ſeem to want. 
Obſerve but the geſture, the motion, and the counte- 
nance of ſome choice profeſſors, though in their moſt 
familiar actions, you will find dc different race 
from the reſt ot human creatures. Remark your com- 
monelt pretender to a light ti, how dark, and dir- 
ty, and gloomy he is without : as lanterns, which the 
more light they bear in their bodies, caſt out ſo much 
the more ſoot, and ſmoke, and fuliginous matter to 
adhere to the ſides. Liſten but to their ordinary talk, 
and look on the mouth that delivers it ; you will ima- 
zine you are hearing ſome ancient oracle, and your un- 
derſtanding will be equally informed. Upon thele, and 
the like reaſons, certain objectors pretend to put it beyond 
all doubt, that there mult be a fort of preternatural /p:- 
it poſſeſſing the heads of the modern ſaints; and ſome 
will have it to be the heat of zeal, working upon the 
_ «regs of ignorance, as other ſpirits are produced from 
lees by the force of fire. Some again think, that when 
vur earthly tabernacles are difordered and deſolate, 
ſhaken and out of repair, the ſpirit delights to dwell 
within them ; as houſes are faid to be haunted, when 
they are foriiken and gone to decay. 

To ſet this matter in as fair a light as poſſible, I ſhall 
Mere very bricfly deduce the hiſtory of Fanaticiſm from 
the moſt early ages to the preſent. And it we are 
able to fix upon any one material or fundamental point, 
wherein the chief profeſſors have univerſally agreed, 1 
think we may reaſonably lay hold on that, and aſſign 
it tor the great feed or principle of the ſpirit. 

Ihe mot early traces we meet with of Fanatics in 
ancient ory, are among the Ægyptians, who inſtituted 
thoſe rites known in Greece by the names of Orgia, 
an ret, and Dicnyſca; whether introduced there by 

| Orpheus 
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or Melampus, we ſhall not diſpute at preſent, 

nor, in all likelihood, at any time for the future. Theſe 
feaſts were celebrated to the honour of Ofris, whom 
the Græcians called Dionyſus, and is the fame with 
Bacchus *. Which has betrayed ſome fu ial read- 
ers to imagine, that the whole buſineſs was nothing 
more than a ſet of roaring, ſcouring companions, over- 
charged with wine. But this is a ſcandalous miſtake, 
foiſted on the world by a fort of modern authors, who 
have too literal an underſtanding; and, becauſe anti- 
quity is to be traced backwards, do therefore, like Jews, 
begin their books at the wrong end, as if learning were 
a fort of comjuring. Theſe are the men who pretend 
to underſtand a book by ſcouting through the index ; as 
if a traveller ſhould go about to deſcribe a palace, when 
he had ſeen nothing but the prizy; or like certain for- 
tune-tellers in Northern America, who have a way of 
reading a man's deſtiny by peeping into his breech. For, 
at the time of inſtituting theſe myſteries, + there was 
not one vine in all Zgypt, the natives drinking no- 
thing but ale ; which liquor ſeems to have been far more 
ancient than wine, and has the honour of owing its in- 
vention and progreſs, not only to the Egyptian Oſiris 1, 
but to the Grecian Bacchus; who, in their famous ex- 
pedition, carried the receipt of it aleng with them, and 
gave it to the nations they viſited or ſubdued. Beſides, 
Bacchus himſelf was very ſeldom or never drunk : for it is 
recorded of him, that he was the firſt inventor of the mi- 
tre; which he wore continually on his head, (as the whole 
company of Bacchanals did), to prevent vapours and 
the headach after hard drinking. And for this reaſon, 
lay ſome, the ſcarlet <vhore, when ſhe makes the kings 
of the earth drunk with her cup of abomination, is al- 
ways fober herſelf, though ſhe never balks the glaſs in 
her turn, being, it ſeems, kept upon her legs by the 
virtue of her triple nitre. Now, theſe feaſts were inſti- 
tuted in imitation of the famous expedition Ofiris made 
through the world, and of the company that attended 
him, whereof the Bacchanalian ceremonies **® were fo 


Diod. Sic, I. 1. Plut. de Iſide et Oſiride. 
+ Herod. |. 2. + Diod. Sic. I. 1. & 3. . I. 4. 
See the particulars in Diod, Sic. I. 1. & 3. | | 
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many types and ſymbols. From which account it is 
manifeſt, that the Fanatic rites of theſe Bacchanals 
cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, but muſt 
needs have had a deeper foundation. What this was, 
we may gather large hints from certain circumſtances 
in the courſe of their myſteries. For, in the firſt place, 
there was in their proceſſions, an entire mixture and con+ 
fuſion of ſexes ; they affected to ramble about hills and 
deſerts: their garlands were of i= y and vine, emblems 
of cleaving aud clinging; or of fr, the parent of tur- 
pentine. It is added, that they imitated /atyrs, were 
attended by geats, and rode upon afes, all companions 
of great (kill — mm in affairs of gallantry. They 
bore for their enſigns, certain curious figures, perched 
upon long poles, made into the ſhape and fize of the 
dirga genitalis, with its appurtenances ; which were ſo 
many ſhadows and emblems of the whole myſtery, as 
well as trophics ſet up by the female conquerors, Laſt- 
ly, in a certain town of Attica, the whole folemnity, 
{tripped of all its types , was performed in puris naturali- 
bus ; the votaries not flying in covies, but ſorted into cou- 
ples. The fame may be farther conjectured from the 
death of Orpheus, one of the inſtitutors of thele myſte- 
ries ; who was torn in pieces by women, becaule he re- 
fuſed to communicate his argies + to them; which others 
explained, by telling us, be had caſlrated himſelf upon 
grief, for the loſs of his wife. 

Omitting many others of leſs note, the next Fanatics 
we meet with of any eminence, were the numerous fects 
of heretics, appearing in the five firſt centuries of the Chri- 
fiian æra, from Simon Magus and his followers, to 
thoſe of Eutyches. I have collected their ſyſtems from 
infinite reading; and comparing them with thoſe of their 
ſucceſſors in the ſeveral ages fince, I find there are cer- 
tain bounds ſet even to the irregularity of human 
thought, and thoſe a great deal narrower than is com- 
monly apprehended. For as they all frequently inter- 
tere, even in their wildeſt ravings ; fo there is one fun- 
camental point, whercin they are ſure to meet, as lincs 


* Dionyfia Brauronia, 
+ Vid. Photium in excerptis © Cunonc, 
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in a centre, and that is, the community of women. Great 
were their folicitudes in this matter; and they never 
failed of certain articles in their ſchemes of worſhip, 
on purpcſe to eſtabliſh it. 

The laſt Fanatics of note, were thoſe which ſtarted 
up in Germany, a little after the reformation of Luther ; 
ſpringing, as muſorooms do at the end of a harvefl. Such 
were John of Leyden, David George, Adam Neuſter, 
and many others; whoſe viſions and revelations always 
terminated in leading about half a dozen fifters apiece, and 
making that practice a fundamental part of their ſyſtem. 
For human life is a continual navigation ; and if we 


expect our weſſels to paſs with ſafety, through the waves 
and tempeſts of this fluctuating world; it is neceſſary to 


make a 2 proviſion of the , as ſeamen lay in 
ſtore of beef for a long voyage. 


Now, from this brief ſurvey of ſome principal ſets a - 


mong the Fanatics in all ages, (having omitted the Ma- 


| hometans and others, who might alſo help to confirm 
the argument I am about); to which I might add ſeveral 


among ourſelves, ſuch as the family of love, feveet fingern 


of Iſrael, and the like; and from reflecting upon that 
fundamental point in their doctrines, about women, 
wherein they have fo unauimoufly agreed; I am apt to 
imagine, that the feed or principle which has ever put 
men upon wi/fons in things inwi/ible, is of a corporeal 
nature. For the profounder chymiſts inform us, that the 
ſtrongeſt ſpirits may be extracted from human fleſh. Be- 
ſides, the ſpinal marrow, being nothing elſe but a con- 
tinuation of the brain, muſt needs create a very free 
communication between the ſuperior facultics and thoſe 
below: and thus the thorn in the fleſp, ſerves for a ſpur 
to the ſpirit. I think it is agreed among phyſicians, 
that nothing affects the head fo much, as a tentiginous 
humour, repelled and elated to the upper region, found 
by daily practice to run frequently up into madneſs. A 
very eminent member of the faculty aſſured me, that 
when the Quakers firſt appeared, he ſeldom was without 
lome female patients among them, for the furor —— 


Perſons of a viſionary devotion, either men or women, 


are, in their complexion, of all others, the moſt amo- 
rous. For zee{is frequently kindled from the fame ſpark 
| with! 
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with other fires, and from inflaming brotherly love, 
will proceed to raiſe that of a gallant. If we inſpect 
into the uſual proceſs of modern courtſhip, we ſhall find 
it to conſiſt in a devout turn of the eyes, called aging; 
an artificial form of canting and whining, by rote, every 
interval, for want of other matter, made up with a 
ſhrug, or a hum; a ſigh or a groan; the ſtyle com- 
pat of inſignificant words, incoherences, and repeti- 
tion. Theſe I take to be the moſt accompliſhed rules 
of addreſs to a miſtreſs ; and where are theſe performed 
with more dexterity, than by the /aints? Nay, to 
bring this argument yet cloſer, I have been informed by 
certain ſanguine brethren of the firſt claſs, that in the 
height and orgaſmus of their ſpiritual exercile, it has 
been frequent with them * * * * * *; imme- 
diately after which, they found the ſpirit to relax and 
flag of a ſudden with the nerves, and they were forced 
to haſten to a concluſion. This may be farther ſtrength- 
ened, by obſerving with wonder, how unaccountably all 
females are attracted by viſionary or enthuſiaſtic preach- 
ers, though never fo contemptible in their outward mien; 
which is uſually ſuppoſed to be done upon conſidera- 
tions purely ſpiritual, without any carnal regards at all. 
But I have reaſon to think, the tex hath certain cha- 
racteriſtics, by which they form a truer judgment of hu- 
man abilities and performings, than we ourſelves can 
poſſibly do of each other. Let that be as it will, thus 
much is certain, that however ſpiritual intrigues begin, 
they generally conclude like all others; they may 
branch upwards towards heaven, but the root is in the 
earth. Too intenſe a contemplation is not the buſineſs 
of fleſh and blood; it muſt, by the neceſſary courſe of 
things, in a little time, let go its hold, and fall into mat- 
ter. Lovers for the fake of celeſtial converſe, are but 
another fort of Platonics, who pretend to fee ſtars 
and heaven in ladies eyes, and to look or think no low- 
er; but the ſame pit is provided for both. And they 
ſeem a perfect moral to the ſtory of that philoſopher, 
who, while his thoughts and eyes were fixed upon the 
conſtellations, found himſelf ſeduced by his /xrer parts in- 
to a ditch, 
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had ſomewhat more to ſay upon this part of the 
ſubjet ; but the poſt is juſt going, which forces me in 
great haſte to conclude, | 


Pray burn this 
letter as ſoon SIR, 
as it comes to 
your hands. 
Yours, &c. 
An 
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An ARGUMENT to prove that the ano- 
LIsHING of CuyRISTIANITY in Exc- 
LAND, may, as things now ſtand, be at- 
tended with ſome inconveniencies, and per- 
haps not produce thoſe many good effects 
propoſed thereby *. 


Written in the year 1708. 


tion it is, to reaſon againſt the general humour 
avd diſpoſition of the world. I remember it was 
with great juſtice, and a due regard to the freedom, 
both of the public and the preſs, forbidden, upon ſe- 


— 1 Am very ſenſible, what a weakneſs and preſump- 


vere penalties, to write, or diſcourſe, or lay wagers againſt 


the anion, even before it was confirmed by parliament; 
becauſe that was looked upon as a deſign to oppoſe the 
current of the people ; which, beſides the folly of it, is 
a manifeſt breach of the fundamental law, that makes 
this majority of opinion the voice of God. In like 
manner, and for the very ſame reaſons, it may perhaps 
be neither ſafe nor prudent to argue againſt the aboliſh- 


* The argument againſt aboliſhiag Chriſitanity, is carried on with 
the higheſt wit and humour. Graver divines threaten their readers 
with re puniſhments: Swift artfully exhibits a picture of pre- 
ſent ſhame, He judged rightly in imagining, that a ſmall treatiſe 
written with a ſpirit of mirth and freedom, muſt be more efficacious, 
than long ſermons, or laborious leſſons of morality. He endeavours 
to laugh us into religion; well knowing, that we are often laughed 
out of it. Orrery. 

The argument, &c. is the moſt delicate, refined, complete, unva- 
ried piece of irony, from the beginning to the end, that ever was 
written ſince the creation of the world. And without diſpute, if in 
the works of man there can be ſuppoſed any ſuch thing as real per- 
tection, we muſt allow it to conſiſt in thoſe amazing productions of wi 
and humour, which in all probability can never be excelled by any 
effort of genius, and beyond which it is impoſſible to frame any cri- 
tical or diſtinct idea of the human facultics — With what egre- 


gious contempt and ridicule doth he, in this piece, expoſe the abſurdi- 


ty of thoſe wretches, who are the patrons and abettors of vice 
and irreligion? Swift, 


* 
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ing of — at a juncture when all parties ap- 

r ſo unanimouſly determined upon the point; as we 
cannot but allow from their actions, their diſcourſes, 
and their writings. However, I know not how, whe- 
ther from the affectatĩon of ſingularity, or the perverſe- 
neſs of human nature; but fo it unhappily falls out, that 
I cannot be entirely of this opinion. Nay, though I 
were ſure an order were itſued tor my immediate proſe- 
cution by the Attorney-General, I ſhould ſtill confeſe, 
that, in the preſent poſture of our affairs at home or a- 
broad, I do not yet fee the abſolute neceſſity of extir- 
pating the Chriſtian religion from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, even 
for our wiſe and paradoxical age to cndure: thereiore 
I ſhall handle it with all tenderneſs, and with the ut- 
moſt deference to that great and profound majority, 
which is of another ſentiment. 

And yet the curious may pleaſe to oblerve, kow 
much the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half 
an age. I have heard it affirmed for certain, by ſome 
very old people, that the contrary opinion was, even 
in their memories, as much in vogue as the other is 
now; and that a project for the aboliſhing of Chriſtia- 
nity would then have appeared as ſingular, and been 
thought as abſurd, as it would be at this time to write 
or diſcourſe in its defence. | 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances are a- 
gainſt me. The ſyſtem of the poſpel, atter the fate of 
other ſyſtems, is generally antiquated and exploded ; 
and the mals or body of the common people, among 
whom it ſeems to have had its lateſt credit, are nuw 
grown as much aſhamed of it as their betters ; opinions, 
like faſhions, always deſcending from tho of quality 
to the middle fort, and thence to the vulgar, where ar 
length they are dropped, and vaniſh. 

But here I would not be miſtaken; and muſt tl:cre- 
fore be ſo bold as to borrow a diſtinction from the wri- 
ters on the other fide, when they make a diſſerence be- 
tween nominal and real 7rintarians. I hope no reader 
imagines me ſo weak to ſtand up in the defence of real 
Chriſtianity, ſuch as uſed in primitive times (if we 
may believe the authors of thule ages) to have an in- 

Vor. I. R flucuce 
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fluence upon mens belief and actions. To offer at the re- 
ſtoring of that, would indeed be a wild project: it 
would be to dig up foundations ; to deſtroy at one blow 
all the wit, and half the learning of the kingdom; to 
break the entire frame and conſtitution of things ; to 


ruin trade, extinguiſh arts and ſciences, with the pro- 


feſſors of them; in ſhort, to turn our courts, exchanges, 
and ſhops into deſerts: and would be full as abſurd as 


the propoſal of Horace, where he adviſes the Romans, 


all in a body, to leave their city, and ſeek a new feat 
in ſome remote part of the world, by way of cure for 
the corruption of their manners. 

Theretore I think this caution was in itſelf alto- 
gether unneceſſary, (which I have inſerted only to pre- 
vent all poſſibility of cavilling); ſince every candid read- 
er will eafily underſtand my diſcourſe to be intended 
only in defence of nominal Chriſtianity ; the other ha- 
ving been for ſome time « holly laid aſide by general con- 
ſent, as utterly inconſiſtent with our preſent ſchemes of 
wealth and power. | 

But why we ſhould therefore caſt off the name and 
title of Chriitians, although the general opinion and 
reſolution be fo violent for it, I contets I cannot (with 
ſubmiſſion) apprehend, nor is the conſequence neceſſa- 
ry. However, ſince the undertakers propoſe fuch won- 
derful advantages to the nation by this project, and 
advance many plaulible objections againſt the ſyſtem of 
Chriſtianity ; I thall briefly conſider the ſtrength of both, 
fairly allow them their greateſt weight, and offer ſuch 
anſwers as I think moſt reaſonable. After which I will 
beg leave to ſhew, what inconveniencies may poſſibly 
happen by ſuch an innovation, in the preſent poiture of 
our affairs, 1 OF 

Firſt, One great advantage propoſed by the aboliſhing 
of Chriſtianity is, That it would very much enlarge and 
eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, that great bulwark of 
our nation, and of the Proteſtant religion; which is 
ſtill too much limited by prieſtcraft, notwithſtanding | 
ell the good intentions of the legiſlature ; as we have 
lately found by a ſevere inſtance. For it is confidently 
reported, that two young gentlemen, of real hopes, 
bright wit, and profound judgment, who, upon a tho- 

| rough 
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rough examination of cauſes and eſfects, and by the 
mere force of natural abilities, without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of learning, having made a diſcovery, that there 
was no God, and generoufly communicating their 
thoughts for the good of the public, were ſome time 
ago, by an unparallelled ſeverity, and upon I know not 
what obſolete law, broke enly for blaſphemy. And, as it 
hath been wiſely obſerved, it perſecution once begins, 
no man alive knows how far it may reach, or where it 
will end. 

In anſwer to all which, with deference to witer judg - 
ments, I think this rather ſhews the necellity of a no- 
minal religion among us. Great wits love to be tree 
with the higheſt objects; and, if they cannot be allowed 
a God to revile or renounce, they will peak evil of 
dignities, abuſe the government, and reflect upon the 
miniſtry ; which, I am ſure, few will deny to be of much 
more pernicious conſequence; according to the ſaying of 
Tiberius, Deorum offenſa diis cure. As to the particular 
fact related, I think it is not fair to argue from one in- 
{tance ; perhaps another cannot be produced: yet (to 
the comfort of all thule who may be apprehenſive of 

rlecution) blaſphemy, we know, is freely ſpoken a mil- 
lion of times in every coftechouſe and tavern, or where- 
ever elle gaad company mcet. It mult be allowed in- 
deed, that to break an Engliſh free-bora officer only 
tor blaſphemy, was, to ſpeak the gentleſt of ſuch an 
action, a wy high ſtrain of abſolute power. Little 

can be ſaid in excuſe for the General. Perhaps he was 
_ afraid it might give offence to the allies, among whom, 
tor aught we know, it may be the cuitom of the coun» 
try to believe a God, But it he argued, as ſome have 
done, upon a miltaken principle, that an officer who is, 
guilty of ſpeaking blaſphemy, may, ſome time or other, 
proceed ſo far 4s to raiſe a mutiny ; the conſequence is 
by no means to be admitted: for ſurely the command- 
er of an Eugliſh army is like to be but ill obeyed, 
whoſe ſoldiers tear and reverence him as little as they do 
a Deity. „ WEI 

It is further objected againſt the goſpel- ſyſtem, That 
it obliges men to the belief of things too difficult for 
treethinkers, and ſuch who have ſhaken off the preju- 
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dices that uſually cling to a confined education. To 
which I anſwer, That men ſhould be cautious how t 
raiſe objections, which reflect upon the wiſdom of the 
nation. Is not every body freely allowed to believe what- 
ever he pleaſeth, and to publith his belief to the world 
whenever he thinks fit, eſpecially if it ſerves to ſtrengthen 
the party which is in the right? Would any indiffe. 
rent foreigner, who ſhould read the trumpery lately 
written by Aſgil, Tindal, Toland, Coward “, and for- 
ty more, imagine the goſpel to be our rule of faith, and 
confirmed by parliaments ? Does any man either be- 
lieve, or fay he believes, or deſire to have it thought 
that he {iys he believes one ſyllable of the matter? 
Aud is any man worſe received upon that ſcore ; or does 
he find his want of nominal faith a diſadvantage to him, 
in the purſuit of any civil or military employment ? 
What if there be an old dormant ſtatute or two a- 
gainſt him? Are they not now obſolete, to a degree, that 
Empſon and Dudley themſelves, if they were now alive, 
would find it impoſlible to put them in execution ? 

It is ikewiſe urged, That there are, by computation, 
in this kingdom, above ten thouland parſons ; whole reve- 
ues aducy io inoie Os m5 1.0792 the Biſhons, would ſuf- 
tice to maintain, at leaſt, two hundred young gentle- 


men of wit and pleaſure, and free-thinking ; enemies to 


prieſtcraft, narrow principles, pedantry, and prejudi- 
ces; who mipht be an ornament to the court and town: 
and then again, fo great a number of able [bodied] di- 
V'iieSmizht be a recruit to our fleet and armies. This 
indesd appears to be a conſideration of ſome weight. 
ut then, on the other fide, ſeveral things deſerie to 
be conſidered likewiſe : As, firſt, whether it may not be 
thought neceſſary, that in certain tracts of country, 
like what we call pariſhes, there ſhould be cre man, at 
lcaſt, of abilities to read and write. Then it ſeems a 
wrong computation, that the revenues of the church 


* Aſpil wrote an argument to prove, that man may be tranſlate] 
from kence into eternal life, without paſſing through death, 

Toland publiſhed tome deiſtical books. 

T:indal's writings were blaſphemors aud atheiſical. 

Coward aflertcd the mortality of the ſcuh and alledged the feat of 
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throughout this iſland, would be large enough to main- 
tain two hundred young gentlemen, or even half that 
number, after the preſent refined way of living ; that is, 
to allow each of them fuch a rent, as, in the modern 
form of ſpeech, would make them eaſy But ſtill there 
is in this project a greater miſchief behind; and we 
ought to beware of the woman's folly, who Killed the 
hen that every morning laid her a golden egg. For, 
pray, what will become of the race of men in the next 
age, if we had nothing to truſt to, belide the ſcrophu- 
lous conſumptive productions furniſhed by our men of 
wit and pleaſure; when, having ſquandered away their 
vigour, health, and eſtates, they are forced, by ſome diſ- 
eeable marriage, to piece up their broken fortunes, 
and entail rottenneſs and politeneſs on their poſterity ? 
Now, here are ten thouſand perſons reduced, by the 
wiſe regulations of Henry VIII. to the necellity of a 
low diet, and moderate exerciſe, who are the only 
great reſtorers of our breed ; without which the natiou 
would, in an age or two, become one great hoſpital. 
Another advantage propoled by the aboliſhing of 
Chrittianity is, the clear gain of one day in ſeven, which 
is now entirely loſt, and conſequently the kingdom one 
ſeventh lefs conſiderable n trade, buſineſs, and pleaſure ; 
beſides the loſs to the public of fo many ſtately ſtruc- 
tures now in the hands of the clergy ; which might be 
converted into play-houſes, market-houles, exchanges, 
common dormitories, and other public editices. 
I hope I hall be forgiven a hard word, if I call this 
a perfect cavil. I readily own there hath been an old 
cuſtom, time out of mind, for people to aſſemble in the 
churches every Sunday; and that ſhops are {till frequent- 
ly ſhut, in order, as it is conceived, to preſerve the 
memory of that ancient practice. But .how this can 
prove a hindrance to buſineſs or pleaſure, is hard to 
imagine. What if the men of pleaſure are forced, one 
day in the week, to game at home, inſtead of the chaco- 
latehouſe ? Are not the taverns and coffecheujes open? 
Can there be a more convenient ſeaſon for taking a doſe 
of phylic ? Are fewer claps got upon Sundays than o- 
ther days? Is not that the chief day for traders to 
tin up the accounts of the weck; and for lawyers ta 
R 3 prepare 
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re their briefs ? But I would fain know, how it 
can be pretended, that the churches are milapplied ? 
Where are more appointments and rendezvouſes of gal- 
lantry ? where more care to appear in the foremoſt 
box, with greater advantage of dreſs? where more 
meetings for buſineſs? where more bargains driven of 
all ſorts? and where ſo many conveniencies or incite- 
ments to ſleep ? 
Tnere is one advantage, greater than any of the fore- 
ing, propoſed by the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity ; That 
it will utterly extinguith parties among us, by removing 
thoſe ſactious diſtinctions of High and Low Church, of 
Whig and Tory, Preſbyterian and Church of England ; 
which are now ſo many grievous clogs upon public 
proceedings, and are apt to diſpoſe men to prefer the 
pratifying themſelves, or depreſſing their adverſaries, be- 
tore the molt important intereſt of the ſtate. : 
[ confeſs, if it were certain, that fo great an advan- 
tage would redound to the nation by this expedient, I 
would ſubmit, and be ſilent. But will any man fay, that 
ir the words «boring, drinking, cheating, Hing, Healing, 
were, by act of parliament, ejected out of the Engliſh 


tongue and dictionaries, we ſhould all awake next morn». © 


ing chaſte and temperate, honeſt and juſt, and lovers of 
truth? Is this a fair conſequence ? Or, if the phyſicians 
Huld forbid us to pronounce the words pox, gout, rheuma- 
::/m, and lane, would that expedient ſerve, like ſo many 
tal;/mans, to deſtroy the diſeaſes themſelves ? Are party and 
!action rooted in mens hearts no deeper than phraſes bor- 
;owed from religion, or founded upon no firmer principles? 
And is our languague fo poor, that we cannot find other 
derms to expreſs them! Are envy, pride, avarice, and 
ambition, ſuch ill nomenclators, that they cannot fur- 
ail appellations for their owners? Will not Heydukes 
and Mamaluktes, Mandarines and Pasſtawus, or any o- 
ther words formed at pleaſure, ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
whoare in the miniſtry, from others who would be in 
it if they could? What, for inſtance, is eaſier than to 
vary the form of ſpecch; and, inſtead of the word charch, 
make it a queſtion in politics, whether the monument 
te in danger? Becauſe religion was neareſt at hand to 
turniſn a few convenient phraſes-is our invention fo 
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barren, we can find no other ? , for argument's 
fake, that the Tories favoured Margarita, the # bigs Mrs 
Tofts, and the Trimmers Valentini “; would not Mar- 
garitians, Toftians, and Falentinians, be very tolerable 
marks of diſtinction? The Praſini and Veniti, two moſt 
virulent factions in Italy, began (if I remember right) 
by a diſtinction of colours in ribbands: and we might 
contend, with as good a grace, about the dignity of 
the blue and the green; which would ſerve as properly to 
divide the court, the parliament, and the kingdom be- 
tween them, as any terms of art whatſoever borrowed 
from religion. And therefore I think there is little 
force in this objection againſt Chriſtianity, or proſpect of 
ſo great an advantage as is propoled in the aboliſhing 
of it. 

It is again objected, as a very abſurd ridiculous cuſtom, 
That a ſet of men ſhould be ſuffered, much leſs employed 
and hired, to bawl one day in ſeven, againſt the lawful- 
neſs of thoſe methods moſt in uſe towards the purſuit of 
greatneſs, riches, and pleaſure, which are the conſtant 
practice of all men alive on the other fix. But this ob- 
jection is, I think, a little unworthy fo refined an age as 
ours. Let us argue this matter calmly. I appeal to 
the breaſt of any polite freethinker, whether, in the 
purſuit of gratifying a predominant paſſion, he hath 
not always felt a wonderful incitement, by reflecting it 
was a thing forbidden : and therefore we ſee, in order 
to cultivate this taſte, the wiſdom of the nation hath 
taken ſpecial care, that the ladies ſhould be furniſhed 
with prohibited filks, and the men with prohibited wine. 
And indeed it were to be wiſhed, that ſome other pro- 
hibitions were promoted, in order to improve the plea- 
ſures of the town; which, for want of ſuch expedients, 
begin already, as I am told, to flag and grow languid, 
giving way daily to cruel inroads from the fpleen..; 

It is likewiſe propoſed, as 2 great advantage to the 
public, That if we once diſcard the ſyſtem of the go- 
ipel, all religion will of courſe be baniſhed for ever; and 


conſequently, along with it, thoſe grievous prejudices of 


Italian ſingers then in vogue. Marguarita was afterwards ar- 
ried to Dr Pepuſche, - 
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education ; which, under the names of wirtue, conſcience, 

honour, juſlice, and the like, are fo apt to diſturb the 

of human minds; and the notions whereof are {6 

rd to be eradicated by right reaſon or freethinking, 
ſometimes during the whole courſe of our lives. 

Here, firſt, I oblerve how difficult it is to get rid of a 
phraſe, which the world is once grown fond of, though the 
occafion that firſt produced it be entirely taken away, For 
ſeveral years paſt, if a man had but an ill-favoured noſe, 
the deep-thinkers of the age would, ſome way or other, 
contrive to impute the cauſe to the prejudice of his edu- 
cation. From this fountain ale ſaid to be derived all 
our fooliſh notions of juſtice, piety, love of our coun- 

; all our opinions of God, or a future ſtate, heaven, 
hell, and the like: and there might formerly, perhaps, 
have been ſome pretence for this charge. But fo ef- 
fectual care hath been ſince taken to remove thoſe pre- 
judices, by an entire change in the methods of education, 
that (with honour I mention it to our polite innovators) 
the young gentlemen who are now on the ſcene, ſeem 
to have not the leaſt tincture left of thoſe infuſions, or 
ſtring of thoſe weeds ; and, by conſequence, the reaſon 
for aboliſhing nominal Chriſtianity upon that pretext, is 
wholly ceaſed. 

For the reſt, it may perhaps admit a controverſy, 
whether the baniſhing all notions of religion whatſo- 
ever would be convenient for the vulgar. Not that I 
am, in the leaſt, of opinion with thoſe who hold religion 
to have been the invention of politicians, to keep the 
lower part of the world in awe, by the fear of inviſible 
powers; unleſs mankind were then very differcut from 
hic it is now: for I look upon the mals or body of our 
people here in England to be as free thinkers, that is to 
fay, as ſtanch unbelievers, as any of the highett rank. 
But I conceive lon e ſcattered notions about a ſuperior. 
power to be of fling nur uſe for the common people, as 
furuiſhing excellent materials to keep children quiet 
when they grow pceviſh, and providing topics of amule- 
ment in a iedious winter-night. 

Laſtly, It is propyied, as a ſingular advantage, That 
the aboliſfing of Chriſtianity will very much contribute 
to the uniting ut Proteftants, by enlarging the terms of 

communion, 
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communion, ſo as to take in all forts of diſſenters ; who 
are now ſhut out of the pale upon account of a few ce- 
remonies, which all ſides confeis to be things indifferent: 
That this alone will effectually anſwer the great ends of 
a ſcheme for comprehenſion, by opening a large noble 
gate, at which all bodies may enter; whereas the chaf- 
teriug with diſſenters, and dodging about this or the o- 
ther ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and 
leaving them at jar, by which no more than one can 
t in at a time, and that not without ſtooping, and 
deling, and ſqueezing his body. | 
To all this I anſwer, That there is one darling incli- 
nation of mankind, which uſually affects to be a re- 
tainer to religion, though ſhe be neither its parent, its 
godmother, or its friend; I mean the ſpirit of oppoſi- 
tion, that lived long before Chriſtianity, and can eaſily 
ſubſiſt without it. Let us, for inſtance, examine where- 
in the oppoſition of ſectaries among us conſiſts. We 
ſhall find Chriſtianity to have no ſhare in it all. Does 
the goſpel any where preſcribe a ſtarched ſqueezed coun- 
tenance, a {tif formal gait, a ſingularity of manners 
and habit, or any affected modes of ſpeech, different 
from the reaſonable part of mankind ? Yet, if Chriiti- 
anity did not lend its name to ſtand in the gap, and to 
employ or divert theſe humours, they muſt of neceſſity 
be ſpent in contraventions to the laws of the land, and 
diſturbance of the public peace. There is a portion of 
enthuſiaſm afſigned to every nation, which, if it hath not 
proper objects to work on, will burſt out, and ſet all 
in a flame. If the quiet of a ſtate can be bought by 
only flinging men a few ceremonies to devour, it is a 
purchaſe no wiſe man would refuſe. Let the maſtiffs a- 
mule themſelves about a ſheep's ſkin ſtuffed with hav, 
provided it will keep them from worrying the flock. 
The inſtitution of convents abroad ſeems in one point n 
' "ſtrain of great wildom; there being few irregularities in- 
human paſlions, that may not have recourſe to vent 
themſelves in ſome of thoſe orders; which are fo many 
retreats for the ſpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, 
the filent, the politic, and the moroſe, to ſpend them- 
felves, and evaporate the noxious particles: for each 
of whom. we in this ifland are forced to provide a ſeve- 
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ral ſect of religion, to keep them quiet. And whenever 
Chriſtianity ſhall be aboliſhed, the legiſlature muſt find 
ſome other expedient to employ and entertain them. 
For what imports it how large a gate you open, if 
there will be always left a number, who place a pride 
and a merit in refuſing to enter? 

Having thus conſidered the moſt important objections 
againſt Chriſtianity, and the chief advantages propoſed 
by the aboliſhing thereof; I ſhall now, with equal dete- 
rence and ſubmiſlion to wiſer judgments as betore, pro- 
cecd to mention a few inconveniencies that may happen, 
if the goſpel ſhould be repealed ; which perhaps the pro- 
jectors may not have ſuſficiently conſidered. 

And, firit, I am very ſenſible how much the gentlemen 
of wit and pleaſure are apt to murmur, and be choked 
at the fight of ſo many daggled-tail par ſonis, who hap- 
pened to fall in their way, and offend their eyes. But 
at the ſame time theſe wiſe reformers do not conſider, 
what an advantage and felicity it is, for g:cat wits to be 
always provided with objects of ſcorn and contempt, in 
order to exerciſe and improve their talents, and divert 
their ſpleen from falling on each other, or on them- 
ſelves; efpeciaily when all this may be done without the 

leaſt imaginable danger to their perſons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel nature: 
If Chriitianity were once aboliſhed, how could the 
freethinkers, the ſtrong reaſoners, and the men of 
profound learning, be able to find another ſubject fo 
calculated in all points whereon to diſplay their abi- 
litics? What wonderful productions of wit ſhould we 
be deprived of, from thoſe whole genius, by continual 
practice, hath been wholly turned upon raillery and in- 
vectives againſt religion, and would theretore never be 
able to ſhine or diitinguiſh themſelves upon any other 
ſubject? We are daily complaining of the great decline 
of wit among us; and would we take away the greateſt, 
ng: the only topic we have left? Who would ever 

ve ſuſpected Aſigil for a wit, or Tolaud for a philoſo- 
pher, it the inexhauſtible ſtock of Chriſtianity had not 
been at hand to provide them with materials? What o- 
ther ſubject through all art or nature could have pro- 
duced Tindal for a profound author, or furniſhed bim 
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with readers? It is the wiſe choice of the ſubject that a- 


lone adorns and diſtinguiſhes the writer. For bad an 


bundred ſuch pens as theſe been employed on the fide of 
religion, they would have immediately ſunk into ſilence 
and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundleſs, or my fears al- 
together imaginary, that the aboliſhing of Chriſtianity 
may perhaps bring the church in danger, or at leaſt put 
the ſenate to the trouble of another ſecuring vote. I 
deſire I may not be miſtaken ; I am far from preſuming 
to affirm, or think, that the church is in danger at pre- 
ſent, or as things now ſtand ; but we know not how foon 
it may be ſo, when the Chriſtian religion is repealed. 
As plauſible as this project ſeems, there may be a danger- 
ous deſign lurking under it. Nothing can be more no- 
torious, than that the Atbeiſis, Deiſis, Socinians, Anti- 
trinitarians, and other ſubdiviſions of freethinkers, are 
perſons of little zeal for the preſent eccleſiaſtical eſta- 
bliſhment. Their declared opinion is tor repealing the ſa- 
cramental teſt; they are very indifferent with regard to 
ceremonies ; nor do they hold the jus diwinum of Epiſco- 
pacy. Therefore this may be intended as one politic ſtep 
towards altering the conſtitution of the church eſtabliſh- 


ed, and ſetting up Preſbytery in the ſtead ; which I leave 
to be further conſidered by thoſe at the helm. 


In the laſt place, I thiak nothing can be more plain, 
than that, by this expedient, we ſhall run into the evil 
we chiefly pretend to avoid ; and that the aboliſhment 
of the Chriſſian religion, will be the readieſt courſe we 
can take to introduce Popery. And I am the more in- 
clined to this opinion, becauſe we know it hath been 
the conſtant practice of the Feſuits, to ſend over emiſſa- 
ries, with inſtructions to perſonate themſelves members of 
the ſeveral prevailing ſects among us. So it is recorded, 
that they have at ſundry times appeared in the guiſe of 
Preſbyterians, Anabaptifts, Independents, and Quakers, ac- 
cording as any of theſe were moſt in credit: fo, ſince- 
the faſhion hath been taken up of exploding religion, 
the Popi/h. miſſionaries have. not been wanting to mix 
with the freethinkers; among whom Toland, the 
great oracle of the Anti-chriſiians, is an Irith prieſt, the 
fon of an Iriſh prieſt ; and the moſt learned and inge - 
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nious author of a book called the rights of the Chriftian 
church, was, in a proper juncture, reconciled to the Ro- 
miſh faith ; whoſe true ſon, as appears by a hundred paſ- 
ſages in his treatiſe, he ſtill continues. Perhaps I could 
add ſome others to the number: but the fact is beyond 
diſpute. And the reaſoning they proceed by is right : for 
ſuppoſing Chriſtianity to be extinguiſhed, the people 
will never be at eaſe till they find out ſome other method 
of worſhip ; which will as infallibly produce ſuperſtition, 
as ſuperſtition will end in Peer. 3 
And therefore, if, notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, it ſtil! 
be thought neceſſary to have a bill brought in for repeal- 
ing Chriſtianity, I would humbly offer an amendment, 
that inſtead of the word Chriftianity, may be put religion in 
general; which, I conceive, will much better anſwer all 
the good ends propoſed by the projectors of it. For as 
long as we leave in being a God and his providence, with 
all the neceſſary conſequences which curious and inqui- 
ſitive men will be apt to draw from ſuch premilles ; we 
do not ſtrike at the root of the evil, though we ſhould 
ever fo effectually annihilate the preſent ſcheme of the 
goſpel. For of what uſe is freedom of thought, if it 
will not produce freedom of action; which is the ſole 
end, how remote ſoever in appearance, of all objections 
againſt Chriſtianity ? and therefore the freethinkers 
conſider it as a fort of edifice, wherein all the parts 
have ſuch a mutual dependence on each other, that, it 
you happen to pull out one fingle nail, the whole ta- 
bric muſt fall to the ground. This was happily ex preſſ- 
ed by him, who had heard of a text brought tor proot 
of the Trinity, which in an ancient manuſcript was dit- 
ferently read ; he thereupon immediately took the hint, 
and, by a ſudden deduction of a long forites ®, moſt logi- 
cally concluded, Why, if it be as you fay, I may fitely 
whore and drink on, and defy the parſon. From which, 
and many the like inſtances, eaſy to be produced, I think 
nothing can be more manifeſt, than that the quarrel is 
not againſt any particular points of hard digeſtion in 
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A forites differs from a ſyNlogiſm, in that it takes only the minor 
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the Chriitian ſyſtem ; but againſt religion in general; 


which, by laying reſtraints on human nature, is ſuppa- 
ſed the great enemy to the freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. 

Upon the whole, if it ſhall ftill be thought for the 
benefit of church and ſtate, that Chriſtianity be abo- 


liſhed ; I conceive, however, it may be more convenient 


to defer the execution to a time of peace ; and not ven- 
ture in this conjuncture to diſoblige our allies ; who, as 
it falls out, are all Chriſtians ; and many of them, by 
the prejudices of their education, lo bigotted, as to 
place a fort of pride in the appellation. It, upon being 
rejected by them, we are to truſt to an alliance with 
the Turk, we ſhall find ourſelves much deceived : far 
as he is too remote, and generally engaged in war with 
the Perſian Emperor, fo his people would be more ſcan- 
dalized at our infidelity, than our Chriſtian neighbours. 
For the Turks are not only ſtrict obſervers of religious 
worſhip ; but, what is worſe, believe a God; which is 
more than is required of us, even while we preſerve the 
name of Chriſtians. 

To conclude : Whatever ſome may think of the great 
advantages to trade by this favourite ſcheme, I do very 
much apprehend, that in fix months time after the act is 
paſſed tor the extirpation of the goſpel, the Bank and 
Faſt-India ſtock may fall, at leaſt, one per cent. And 
ſince that is fifty times more than ever the wiſdom of 
our age thought fit to venture tor the preſervation of 
Chriſtianity, there is no reaſon we ſhould be at fo great 
a loſs merely for the lake of d://roying it. 
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A Project for the ADVANCEMENT of 
REL1G10N and the REFORMATION 
of Manners * 


By a Pers&0N of Q ALI v. 
Written ia the year 1709. 
To the Counteſs of BerxLer f. 


Maran, 
Y intention in prefixing your Ladyſhip's name, 
MI. is not, after the common farm, to deſire your 
protection of the following papers; which I 
take to be a very unreaſonable requeſt ; ſince, by being 
inſcribed to your Ladyſhip, though without your know- 
ledge, and a concealed hand, you cannot recom- 


But as the pamphlet is of the ſatirical kind, I am apt tv imagine, that 
Sr in chuling to appear candidly 

rather than to ſmile under his uſual maſk of gravity. Me- 
upon 


theſe occaſions, I perceive him writing in ſhackles. 


In the Projeft, &c. Dr. Swift appears in the character of a great 
Derr — —-— — 


— proveth it to be an important duty 


er um aunty — . IE 
gf, 


ae Mer in its career, 
the conſtitutian. And, finally, he declares, in the pro- 
- f. 33 0 


+ This excellent Lady, was Eliſabeth, the daughter of Baptiſt No- 


el, Viſcount Campden, and ſiſter to Edward of Gainſborough. 
Hawheſs 
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mend them without ſome ſuſpicion of partiality. My 
real delign is, I conteſs, the very fame I have often de- 
teſted in moſt dedications ; that of publiſhing your prai- 
ſes to the world; not upon the ſubject of your noble 
birth, for I know others as noble ; or of the greatneſs of 
your fortune, for I know others tar greater ; or of that 
beautiful race, (the images of their parents), which calls 
you mother ; for even this may perhaps have been equal- 
led in ſome other age or country. Beſides, none of 
theſe advantages do derive any accompliſhments to the 
owners, but ſerve, at beſt, only to adorn what they 
really poſſeſs. What 4 intend, is your piety, truth, good 
ſenſe, and good nature, atfability, and charity; where- 
in I wiſh your Ladythip had many equals, or any ſupe- 
riors ; and I wiſh I could fay, I knew them too, for 
then your Ladyſhip might have had a chance to eſcape 
this addreſs. In the mean time, I think it highly ne- 
ceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue and religion, that the 
whole kingdom ſhould be informed in ſome parts of 
your character: for inſtance, That tbe eaſieſt and po- 
kteſt converſation, joined with the trueſt piety, may be 
obſerved in your Ladyſhip, in as great perfection as they 
were ever ſeen apart in any other perſons: That, by 
your prudence and management under ſeveral diſadvan- 
tages, you have preſerved the luſtre of that moſt noble 
family into which you are graffed, and which the unmea- 
ſurable profuſion of anceſtors, for many generations, had 
too much eclipſed : Then how happily you perform e- 
very office of life, to which Providence hath called you ; 
in the education of thoſe two incomparable daughters, 
whoſe conduct is fo univerſally admired ; in every duty of 
a prudent,” eomplying, affectionate wife; in that care 
which deſcends to the meaneſt of your domeſtics ; and, 
laſtly, in that endleſs bounty to the poor, and diſcretion 
where to diſtribute it. I inſiſt on my opinion, that it is 
of importance for the public, to know this, and a great 
deal more of your Ladyſhip ; yet whoever goes about to 
inform them, ſhall, inſtead of finding credit, perhaps be 
cenſured for a flatterer. To avoid fo uſual a reproach, I 
declare this to be no dedication, but merely an introduc- 
tion to a propoſal tor the advancement of religion and 
morals, by tracivg, however imperfectly, ſome few linea- 
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ments in the character of a Lady, who hath ſpent all 
ber lite in the practice and promotion of both. 


Mong all the ſchemes offered to the public in this 
projecting age, I have obſerved, with ſome dif- 
pleaſure, that there have never been any for the im- 
provement of religion and morals : which, beſides the 
piety of the deſign from the conſequence of ſuch a refor- 
mation in a future life, would be the beſt natural means 
for advancing the public felicity of the ſtate, as well as 
the preſent happinels of every individual. For as much 
as faith and morality are declined among us, I am alto- 
gether conſident, they might, in a ſhort time, and wi 
no very great trouble, be railed to as high a perfectio 
as numbers are capable of receiving. Indeed the me- 
thod is fo ealy and obvious, and ſome preſent opportu- 
nities ſo = that, in order to have this project reduced 
to pradvice, there ſeems to want nothing more than to 
put thoſe in mind, who, by their honour, duty, and in- 
tereſt, are chiefly concerned. | 

But becauſe it is idle to propoſe remedies before we 
are aſſured of the dileaſe, or to be in fear till we are 
convinced of the danger; I ſhall firſt ſhew in general, 
that the nation is extremely corrupted in religion and 
morals ; and then I will offer a ſhort ſcheme for the re- 
formation of both. 

As to the firſt, I know it is reckoned but a form of fpeech, 
when divines complain of the wickedneſs of the age. How- 
ever, I believe, upon a fair compariſon with other times 
and countries, it would be found au undoubted truth. 

For, firſt, to deliver nothing but plain matter of fact, 
without exaggeration or fatire, I ſuppoſe it will be 
granted, that hardly one in an hundred among our people 
of quality or gentry appears to act by any principle of 
religion ; that great numbers of them do entirely ditcard 
it, and are ready to own their diſbelief of all revelation 
in ordinary diſcourſe. Nor is the caſe much better a- 
mong the vulgar, eſpecially in great towns, where the 


profaneneſs and ignorance of handicraftſmen, ſmall tra- 


ders, ſervants, and the like, are to a degree very hard to be 
imagined greater. Then it is obſerved abroad, that no 
race of mortals hath fo little ſenſe of religion, as the Enp- 

lit 
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liſh ſoldiers. To confirm which, I have been often told by 

great officers of the army, that, in the whole compaſs of 
their acquaintance, they could not recolle& three of 
their profeſſion, who leemed to rd or believe one 

ſyllable of the goſpel. And the at leaſt may be 

affirmed of the fleet. The conſequences of all which 

upon the actions of men, are equally manifeſt. They 

never go about, as in former times, to hide or palliate 

their vices, but e poſe them freely to view, like any o- 

ther common occurrences of lite, without the leaſt re- 

proach from the world or themſelves. For inſtance, auy 

man will tell you, he intends to be drunk this evening, 

or was fo laſt night, with as little ceremony or ſcruple, 

as he would tell you the time of the day. He will let 

you know he is going to a wench, or that he has got a 

clap, with as much indifferency, as he would a piece 

of public news. He will ſwear, curſe, or blaſpheme, 

without the leaſt paſſton or provocation. And though 

all regard for reputation is not quite laid aſide in the 

other ſex, it is however at ſo low an ebb, that very 

few among them ſeem to think virtue and conduct of 
any neceſſity for preſerving it. If this be not fo, how 

comes it to paſs, that women of tainted reputations 

find the fame countenance and reception in all public 
places, with thoſe of the niceſt virtue, who pay and 

receive viſits from them without any manner of ſcruple? 

Which proceeding, as it is not very old among us, fo] 

take it to be of moſt pernicious conſequence. It looks 

like a fort of compounding between virtue and vice ; 

as if a woman were allowed to be vitious, provided ſhe 
be not a profligate ; as if there were a certain point 
where gallantry ends, and infamy begins; or that an 
hundred criminal amours were not as pardouable as 
half a ſcore. 

Beſides thoſe corruptions already mentioned, it would 
be endleſs to enumerate ſuch as ariſe from the exceſs of 
play or gaming; the cheats, the quarrels, the oaths, 
and blaſphemies among the men; among the women, 
the negle& of houſehold- affairs, the unlimited freedoms, 
the indecent paſſion ; and, laſtly, the known inlet to all 
lewdneſs, when after an ill run the per/ox muſt antwer 
the defects of the parſe: the rule on ſuch vccafiuns hold- 
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ing true in play, as it does in law, Quad non habet in cru- 


mena, luat in corpore. 

But all theſe are trifles in compariſon, if we ſtep into 
other ſcenes, and conſider the fraud and cozenape of 
trading men and ſhopkeepers ; that inſatiable gulf of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion, the /aw ; the open traffic for 
all civil and military employments, (I wiſh it reſted 
there *), without the leaſt regard to merit or 2 
tions ; the corrupt management of men in office; the 
many deteſtable abuſes in chuſing thoſe who repreſent the 
people; with the management of intereſts and factions 
among the repreſentatives : to which I muſt be bold to 
add, the ignorance of ſome of the lower clergy ; the 
meau ſervile temper of others; the pert pragmatical de- 
meanour of ſeveral young ſtagers in divinity, upon their 
ſirſt producing themielves into the world; with many o- 
ther circumſtances ncedleſs, or rather invidious to men- 
tion ; Which falling in with the corruptions already re- 
lated, have, however unjuſtly, almoſt rendered the 
whole order contemptible. N 

This is a ſhort view of the general depravities among 
-us, without entering into particulars, which would be 
an endlefs labour. Now, as univerſal and deep-rooted 
as theſe appear to be, I am utterly deceived, it an et- 
tectual remedy might not be applied to moſt of them; 
neither am I at preſent upon a wild ſpeculative pro- 
JeR, but ſuch a one as may be eaſily put in execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all 2 
continues in the crown, either immediately, or by ſub- 
ordination, it is in the power of the prince to make pie- 
ty and virtue become the faſhion of the age, if at the 
lame time he would make them neceſſary qualifications 
tor favour and preferment. 

It is clear from preſent experience, that the bare ex- 
ample of the beit prince will not have any mighty influ- 
ence, where the age is very corrupt. For when was 


there ever a better prince on the throne than the preſent 


Queen ? I do not talk of her talent for government, her 
love of the people, or any other qualities that are pure- 


er haps the author intended to intimate that it extended to cccle- 


ly 


fialtical. Hawhke/. 
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ly regal ; but her piety, charity, temperance, conju- 
22 and whatever other virtues do beſt adorn 3 
ivate life ; wherein, without ion or flattery, ſhe 
bach no ſuperior : yet neither will it be ſatire, or peeviſh 
invective, to affirm, that infidelity and vice are not much 
diminiſhed fince her coming to the crown ; nor will, in 
probability, till more effectual remedies be provided. 
Thus human nature ſeems to lie under the diſadvan- 
tage, that the example alone of a vitious prince will in 
time corrupt an age, but the example of a good one 
will not be ſufficient to reform it without further en- 
deavours. Princes muſt therefore ſupply this detect by 
a vigorous exerciſe of that authority which the law 
has left them, by making it every man's intereſt and ho- 
nour to cultivate religion and virtue, by rendering vice 
a diſgrace, and the certain ruin to preterment or pre- 
tenſions : all which they ſhould firſt attempt in their 
own courts and families. For inſtance, might not the 
Queen's domeſtics of the middle and lower fort be obli- 
ged, upon penalty of ſuſpenſion or loſs of their employ- 
ments, to a conſtant weekly attendance on the ſervice 
of the church; to a decent behaviour in it ; to receive 
the ſacrament four times a-year ; to avoid ſwearing, and 
irreligious profane diſcourſes; and to the appearance at 
leaſt of temperance and chaſtity ? Might not the care of 
all this be committed to the ſtrict inſpection of proper 
officers ? Might not thole of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
ces to her Majeſty, receive her own commands to the 
ſame purpoſe, and be countenanced or disfavoured ac- 
cording as they obey ? Might not the Queen lay her in- 
junctions on the biſhops, and other great men of un- 
doubted piety, to make diligent inquiry, and pive her 
notice, if any perſon about her ſhould happen to be of 
libertine principles or morals ? Might not all thoſe 
who enter upon any office in her Majeſty's family, be 
obliged to take an oath parallel with that againſt fimo- 
ny, which is adminiſtered to the clergy ? It is not to 
be. doubted, but that, if theſe or the like proceedings 
were duly obſerved, morality and religion would ſoon 
become faſhionable court-virtues, and be taken up as 


the only methods to get or keep employments there ; 
3 which 
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which alone would have mighty influence upon many of 
the nobility and principal gentry. 
But if the like methods were purſued as far as poſ- 
ſible with regard to thole who are in the great em- 
ts of ſtate, it is hard to conceive how general 
a reformation they might in time produce among us. 
For if piety and virtue were once reckoned qualifications 
neceſſary to preferment, every man thus endowed, 
when put into great ſtations, would readily imitate the 
Queen's example in the diſtribution of all offices in his 
diſpoſal ; eſpecially if any apparent tranſgreſſion through 
favour or partiality would be imputed to him for a miſ- 
demeanor, by which he muſt certainly forfeit his favour 
and ſtation. And there being ſuch great numbers in em- 
ployment, ſcattered through every town and county 
in this kingdom, if all theſe were exemplary in the con- 
duct of their lives, things would ſoon take a new face, 
and religion receive a mighty encouragement. Nor 
would the public weal be leſs advanced; fince of nine 
offices in ten that are ill executed, the defect is not in 
capacity or underſtanding, but in common honeſty. I 
know no employment, for which pic ty diſqualifies any 
man: and if it did, I doubt the objection would not be 
very ſeaſonably offered at preſent ; becaule it is perhaps 
too juſt a reflection, that, in the diſpoſal of places, the 
queſtion, whether a perſon be fr for what he is recom- 
mended to? is generally the laſt that is thought on or 
regarded. | 
I have often imagined, that ſomething parallel to 
the office of cenſors anciently in Rome, would be of 
mighty uſe among us, and could be eaſily limited from 
running into any exorbitances. The Romans under- 
ſtood liberty at leaſt as well as we, were as jealous of 
it, and upon every occaſion as bold aſſerters: yet Ido not 
remember to have read any great complaints of the abu- 
les in that office among them; but many admirable 
effects of it are left upon record. There are ſeveral 
pernicious vices frequent and notorious among us, that 
eſcape or elude the puniſhment of any law we have 
yet invented, or have had no law at all againſt them; 
ſuch as atheiſm, drunkenneſs, fraud, avarice, and ſe- 
veral others; which, by this inſtitution, wiſely re- 
Sh 
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ted, might be much reformed. Suppole, for in- 
nce, that itinerary commiſſioners were appointed to 
inſpect, every where throughout the kingdom, into the 
conduct (at leaſt) of men in office, with reſpect to their 
morals and religion, as well as their abilities; to re- 
ceive the complaints aud informations that ſhould be 
offered againſt them, and make their report here upon 
oath to the court or the miniſtry, who ſhould reward 
or puniſh accordingly. I avoid entering into the parti- 
culars of this or any other ſcheme ; which coming from 
a private hand, might be liable to many defects, but 
would ſoon be digeſted by the wiſdom of the nation. 
And, ſurely, fix thouſand pounds a-year would not be ill 
laid out among as many commiſſioners duly qualified, 
who in three diviftons ſhould be perſonally obliged 0 
take their yearly circuits for that purpoſe. 

But this is beſide my preſent — ; Which was only 
to ſhew what degree of reformation is in the power of 
the Queen, without the interpoſition of the legiſlature ; 
and which her Majeſty is, without queſtion, obliged in 
conſcience to endeavour by her authority, as much as 
ſhe doth by her practice. 

It will be eaſily granted, that the example of this 
great town hath a mighty influence over the whole 
kingdom ; and it is as manifeſt, that the town is equal- 
ly influenced by the court, and the miniſtry, and thoſe 
who, by their employments or their hopes, depend upon 
them. Now, it under fo excellent a princeſs as the 
preſent Queen, we would ſuppoſe a family ſtrietly regu- 
lated, as I have above propoſed ; a miniſtry where every 
ſingle perſon was of diſtinguiſhed piety ; if we ſhould 
ſuppole all great offices of ſtate and law filled after the 
lame manner, and with ſuch as were equally diligent in 
chuſing perſons, who, in their ſeveral ſubordinations, 
would be obliged to follow the examples of their ſupe- 
riors, under the penalty of loſs of favour and place ; will 
not every body grant, that the empire of vice and irre- 
ligion would be toon deſtroyed in this great metropolis, 
and receive a terrible blow through the whole ifland, 
which hath io great an intercourſe with it, and fo much 
affects to follow its faſhions ? 

For, it religion were once underſtood to be the ge von 
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ſary ſtep to favour and preferment, can it be imagined 
that any man would openly offend againſt it, who had 
the leaſt regard for his reputation or his fortune? There 
is no quality fo contrary to any nature, which men can- 
not „ and put on upon occaſion, in order to ferve 
an intereſt, or gratify a iling paſſion. The proud- 
eſt man will perſonate humility, the moroſeſt learn to 
flatter, the lazieſt will be ſedulous and active, where he 
is in purſuit of what he hath much at heart : how rea- 
dy therefore would moſt men be to ſtep into the paths 
of vittue and piety, if they infallibly led to favour and 
fortune ! 

If ſwearing and profaneneſs, ſcandalous and avow- 
ed lewdneſs, exceſſive gaming and intemperance, were 
a little diſcountenanced in the army, I cannot readily ſee 
what ill conſequences could be apprehended. If gentle- 
men of that profeſſion were at leaſt obliged to ſome ex- 
ternal decorum in their conduct; or even if a profligate 
life and character were not a means of advancement, 
and the appearance of piety a molt infallible hindrance, 
it is impoſſible the corruptions there ſhould be fo univer- 
fal and exorbitant. I have been aſſured by ſeveral great 
officers, that no troops abroad are fo ill diſciplined as 
the Engliſh ; which cannot well be otherwiſe, while the 
common ſoldiers have perpetually before their eyes, the 
vitious example of their leaders ; and it is hardly poſlible 
for thoſe to commit any crime, whereof theſe are not 
infinitely more guilty, and with leſs temptation. | 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the 
army, that the beaſtly vice of drinking to excels hath 
been lately, from their example, reſtored among us; 
which for ſome years before was almoſt dropt in Eng- 
land. But, whoever the introducers were, they have 
ſucceeded to a miracle ; many of the young nobility and 
gentry are already become great proſicients, and are 
under no manner of concern to hide their talent, but 
are got beyond all ſenſe of ſhaine, or fear of re- 
proach. | 

This might ſoon be remedied, if the Queen would 
think fit to declare, that no young perſon of quality 
whatſoever, who was notoriouſly. addicted to that or 
. any other vice, ſhould be capable of her favour, or e- 
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ven admitted into her preſence; with poſitive command 
to her miniſters, and others in great office, to treat 
them in the ſame manner: after which, all men who 
had any regard for their reputatioh, or any proſpect of 
preferment, would avoid their commerce. This would 
quickly make that vice fo ſcandalous, that thoſe who 
could not ſubdue, would at leaſt endeavour to diſ- 
uiſe it. 
k By the like methods a ſtop might be put to that ruin- 
ous practice of deep gaming: and the reaſon why it 
prevails ſo much, is, becauſe a treatment dire&ly oppoſite 
in every point is made uſe of to promote. it ; by which 
means the laws enacted againſt this abuſe are wholly e- 
lauded. 
It cannot be denied, that the want of ſtrict diſcipline 
in the univerſities hath been of pernicious conſequence 
to the youth of this nation, who are there almoſt left 
entirely to their own management, eſpecially thoſe a- 
mong them of better quality and fortune ; who, be- 
cauſe they are not under a neceſſity of making learning 
their maintenance, are eaſily allowed to paſs Heir time, 
and take their with little or no improvement. 
Than which there cannot well be a greater ablurdity. For 
if no advancement of knowledge can be had from thoſe 
places, the time there ſpent is at beſt utterly loſt, be- 
cauſe every ornamental part of education is better 
taught elſewhere. And as for keeping youths out of 
harm's way, I doubt, where ſo many of them are got 
together, at full liberty of doing what they pleaſe, it 
will not anfwer the end. But whatever abuſes, cor- 
ruptions, or deviations from ſtatutes have crept into 
the univerſities through neglect, or length of time, they 
might in a great degree be reformed, by ſtrict injunctions 
from court (upon each particular) to the viſitors and 
heads of houſes; beſides the peculiar authority the 
Queen may have in ſeveral colleges, whereof her prede- 
ceſſors were the founders. And among other regula- 
tions, it would be very convenient to prevent the exceſs 
of drinking, with that ſcurvy cuſtom among the lads, 
and parent of the former vice, the taking of tobacco, 
where it is not abſolutely neceſſary in point of health. 
From the univerſities the young nobility, and _ 
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of great fortunes, are ſent for early up to town, for fear 
of contracting any airs of pedantry by a college-educa- 
tion. Many of the younger gentry retire to the inns of 
court, where they are wholly left to their own diſere- 
tion. And the conſequence of this remiſſneſs in educa- 
tion appears by obſerving, that pine in ten of thoſe 
who riſe in the church or the court, the law or the ar- 
my, are younger brothers, or new men, whoſe narrow 
fortunes haye forced them upon induſtry and applica- 
tion. 

As for the inns of court, unleſs we ſuppoſe them to 
be much degenerated, they muſt needs be the worſt in- 
ſtituted ſeminaries in any Chriſtian country; but whe- 
ther they may be corrected without interpolition of the 
legiſlature, I have not {kill enough to determine. Ho- 
ever, it is certain, that all wiſe nations have agreed in 
the neceſſity of a ftri& education; which conſiſted, a- 
mong other things, in the obſervance of moral duties, 
eſpecially juſtice, temperance, and chaſtity, as well as 
the knowledge of arts, and bodily exerciſes. But all 
theſe among us are laughed out of doors. 

Without the leaſt intention to offend the clergy, 1 
cannot but think, that, through a miſtaken notion and 
practice, they prevent themſelves from doing much ſer- 
vice, which otherwiſe might le in their power, to re- 
ligion and virtue: I mean, by affecting ſo much to con- 
verſe with each other, and caring ſo little to mingle 
with the laity. They have their particular clubs, and 
particular coffechouſes, where they generally appear in 
cluſters. A ſingle divine dares hardly ſhew his perſon a- 
mong numbers of fine gentlemen ; or if he happens to 
fall into ſuch company, he is filent and ſuſpicious, in 
continual apprebenſion that ſome pert man of pleaſure 
ſhould break an unmannerly jeft, and render him ridi- 
culous. Now, I take this behaviour of the clergy to be 
Juſt as reaſonable, as if the phyſicians ſhould agree to 
ſpend their time in viſiting one another, or their ſeveral 
apothecaries, and leave their patients to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. In. my humble opinion, the clergy's buſineſs 
lies entirely among the laity : neither is there perbaps a 
more effectual way to forward the ſalvation of mens 
fouls, than for ſpiritual perſons to make themſelves as 
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agreeable as they can in the converſitions of the world ; 
for which a learned education gives them great advan- 
tage, if they would pleaſe to improve and apply it. Ic 
12 that the men of pleaſure, who never go tw 
church, nor uſe themſelves to read books of devotion, 
form their ideas of the clergy, from a few poor ſtrollers 


of quality's houſe, where they are hired by the 
y at ten ſhillings a-month : while thoſe of better ti- 
gure and parts do ſeldom appear to corre theſe no - 
tions. And let ſome reaſoners think what they plealc, 
it is certain, that men mult be brought to eſteem and 


love the c „ before they can be perſuaded to be in 


love with religion. No man values the beſt medicine, 
if adminiſtered by a phyſician, whoſe perſon he hates or 
deſpiſes. If the clergy were as forward to appear in all 
companies, as other gentlemen, and would a little ſtu- 
dy the arts of converſation, to make themſelves agree- 
able, they might be welcome to every party, where 
there was the leaſt regard for politeneſs or good ſenſe ; 
and conſequently prevent a thouſand vitious or profane 
diſcourſes, as well as actions: neither would men of 
underſtanding complain, that a clergyman was a con- 
ſtraint upon the company, becauſe they could not ſpeak 
blaſphemy or obſcene jeſts before him. While the 

are ſo jealous of the clergy's ambition, as to ab- 

r all thoughts of the return of eccleſiaſtic diſcipline 
among them, I do not fee any other method left for 
meu of that function to take, in order to reform the 
world, than by uſing all honeſt arts to make themſelves 
acceptable to the laity. This, no doubt, is part of 
that wiſdom ot the ſerpent, which the author of Chri- 
ſtianity directs; and is the very method uſed by St Paul, 
who became all things to. all men, to the Jeaus a Jau, an 
a Greek to the Greeks. 

How to remedy theſe inconveniencies, may be a mat - 
ter of ſome difficulty; ſince the clergy ſeem to be of an 
opinion, that this humour of ſequeſtering themſelves is 
a part of their duty; nay, as | remember, they have 
been told ſo by ſome of their biſhops in their paſtoral 
letters, particularly by one among them of great merit 

* Suppoſed to be Dr Burnet, Biſhop of Saliſbury. | 
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often obſerve in the ſtreets, or ſneaking out of ſome 
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and diſtinction; who yet, in his own practice, hath all 
his lifetime taken a courſe directly contrary. But I 
am deceived, if an awkward ſhame, and fear of ill u- 
lage from the laity, have not a greater ſhare in this 
miſtaken conduct, than their own inclinations. How- 
ever, if the outward profeſſion of religion and virtue 
were once in practice and countenance at court, as well 
as among all men in office, or who have any hopes or 
dependence for preferment, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a re- 
format ion; and they would ſoon be wiſe enough to ſee 
their own duty and intereſt, in qualitying themſelves for 
lay converſation, when once they were out of fear of 
being choked by ribaldry or profaneneſs. 

There is one further circumſtance upon this occaſion, 
which I know not whether it will be very orthodox to 
mention. The clergy are the only ſet of men among 
us, who conſtantly wear a diſtin& habit from others : 
the conſequence of which (not in reaſon, but in fact) 
is this, that as long as any ſcandalous perſons appear in 
that dreſs, it will continue, in ſome degree, a general 
mark of contempt. Whoever happens to ſee a /coun- - 
drel in a gown, reeling home at midnight, (a fight nei- 
ther frequent nor miraculous ), is apt to entertain an ill i- 
dea of the whole order, and at the fame time to be ex- 
tremely comforted in his own vices. Some remedy 
might be put to this, if thoſe ſtraggling gentlemen, who 
come up to town to ſeek their fortunes, were fairly diſ- 
miſſed to the Weſt Indies; where there is work enough, 
and where ſome better proviſion ſhould be made for 
them, than I doubt there is at preſent. Or, what if 
no perſon. were allowed to wear the habit, who had not 
ſome preferment in the church, or at leaſt ſome tempo- 
ral fortune ſufficient to keep him out of contempt ? 
though, in my opinion, it were infinitely better, if all 
the clergy (except the biſhops) were permitted to ap- 
pear like other men of the graver fort, unleſs at thoſe 
teaſons when they are doing the buſineſs of their func- 
tion. | | 

There is one abuſe in this town, which wonderfully 
ccntributes to the promotion of vice; that fuch men 
are often put into the commiſſion of the peace, whes 
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intereſt it is, that virtue ſhould be utterly baniſhed from 
among us ; who maintain, or at leaſt enrich themſelves 
by encouraging the groſſeſt im:noralities ; to whom all 
the bawds of the ward pay contribution for ſhelter and 
protection from the laws. Thus theſe worthy magi- 
ſtrates, inſtead of leſſeuing enormities, are the occaſion 
of jult twice as much debauchery as there would be 


without them. For thoſe infamous women are forced. 


upon doubling their work and induſtry, to auſwer 
double charges, of paying the juſtice, and ſupporting 
theinſelves ; like thieves who eſcape the gallows, and 
are let out to ſteal, in order to diſcharge the gaoler s 
fees. | 

It is not to be queſtioned, but the Queen and mini- 
ſtry might eaſily redrefs this abominable grievance, by 
enlarging the number of juſtices of the peace, by endea- 
vouring to chuſe men of virtuous principles, by admit- 
ting none who have not conſiderable fortunes ; perhaps, 
by receiving into the number ſome of the moſt eminent 
clergy : then, by forcing all of them, upon ſevere pe- 
nalties, to act when there is occaſion, and not permit- 
ting any who are offered to refuſe the commiſſion. But 
in theſe two laſt cafes, which are very material, I 
doubt there will be need of the legiſlature. 

The reformation of the ſtage is entirely in the power 
of the Queen; and in the con ſequences it hath upon the 
minds of younger people, doth very well deſerve the 
ſtricteſt care. Beſides the indecent and profane pai- 
ſages; belides the perpetual turning into ridicule the 
very function of the prieſthood, with other irregulari- 
ties, in moſt modern co.nedies, which have been often 
objected to them; it is worth obſerving, the diſtributive 
juſtice of the authors, which is conſtantly applied to the 
puniſhment of virtue, and the reward of vice; directly 
oppolite to the rules of their beſt critics, as well as to 
the practice of dramatic poets in all other ages and 
countries. For example, a country-'{quire, who is re- 
preſented with no other vice but that of being a clown, 
and having the provincial accent upon his tongue, 
which is neither a fault, nor in his power to remedy, 
muſt be condemned to marry a caſt wench, or a crack- 


ed chambermaid. On the other fide, a rake-hell of the 
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town, whoſe character is ſet off with no other accom- 
pliſhment but exceſſive prodigality, profaneneſs, in- 
temperance, and luſt, is rewarded with a lady of great 
tortune to repair his own, which his vices had almoſt 
ruined. And as, in a tragedy, the hero is repreſented 
to have obtained many victories, in order to raiſe his 
character in the minds of the ſpectators; fo the hero of 
a comedy is repreſented to have been victorious in all 
his iatrigues, for the fame reaſon. I do not remem- 
ber, that our Engliſh poets ever ſuffered a criminal a- 
mour to ſucceed upon the ſtage, till the reign of King 
Charles II. Ever fiuce that time, the alderman 
is made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, 
and adultery and fornication are ſuppoſed to be com- 
mitted behind the ſcenes, as part of the action. Theſe, 
and many more corruptions of the theatre, peculiar to 
our ape and nation, need continue no longer, than 
while the court is content to connive at or neglect them. 
Surely a penſion would not be ill employed on ſome 
men of wit, learning, and virtue, who might have 
rower to ſtrike out every offenſive or unbecoming paſ- 
ſage from plays already written, as well as thoſe that 
may be offered to the ſtage for the future. By which, 
and other wile regulations, the theatre might become a 
very innocent and uſeful diverſion, inſtead of being a 
icandal and reproach to our religion and country. 

The propoſals I have hitherto made for the advance- 
ment of religion and morality, are fuch as come with- 
in reach of the adminiſtration ; ſuch as a pious active 
prince, with a ſteddy reſolution, might ſoon bring to 
effect. Neither am I aware of any objections to be 
raifed againſt what I have advanced; unleſs it ſhould be 
thought, that the making religion a neceffary ſtep to 
intereſt and favour might increaſe hypocriſy among us : 
and I readily believe it would. But if one in twenty 
ſhould be brought over to true piety, by this or the 
like methods, and the other nineteen be only hypocrites, 
the advantage would {till be great. Beſides, hypocri- 
ſy is much more eligible, than open infidelity and vice: 
it wears the livery of religion; it acknowleges her 
authority, and is cautious of giving ſcandal. Nay, 4 
long continued diſguiſe is too great a conſtraint upon 
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human nature, eſpecially an Engliſh diſpoſition. Men 
would leave off their vices out of mere wearinels, ra- 
ther than undergo the toil and hazard, aud perhaps the 
expence, of practiſing them perpetually in private. And 
I believe it is often with religion as it is with love ; 
which, by much diſſembling, at laſt grows real. 

All other projects to this great end have proved hi- 
therto ineffectual. Laws againſt immorality have not been 
executed; and proclamations occaſionally iſſued out to 
inforce them, are wholly unregarded, as things of form. 
Religious ſocieties, though begun with excellent inten- 
tion, and by perſons of true piety, are faid, I know 
not whether truly or no, to have dwindled into fac- 
tious clubs, and grown a trade to enrich little knaviſh 
informers of the meancſt rank, ſuch as common con- 
ſtables, and broken ſhopkeepers. 

And that ſome ettectual attempt ſhould be made to- 
ward ſuch a reformatioa, is perhaps more neceſſary than 
people commonly apprehend ; becauſe the ruin of a 
ſtate is generally preceded by an uviverſal degeneracy or 
manners, and contempt of religion; which is entirely 
our cale at prelent. 


Diis te nunorem quod geris, imperas. Hor. 


Neither is this a matter to be deferred, till a more 
convenient time of peace and leiſure. A reformation in 
mens faith and morals, is the beſt natural, as well as re- 
iigious means, to bring the war to a gocd concluſion : 
becaule, it men in truit pertormed their duty for con- 
icience fake, affairs would not ſuſfer through fraud, 
falſehood, and neglect, as they now perpetually do. 
And it they believed a God, and his providence, and 
acted accordingly, they might reatonably hope for his 
divine aſſiſtance in fo juſt a caule as ours. 

Nor could the majeſty of the Englith crown appear, 
upon any occaſion, iu a greater luſtre, either to foreign- 
ers or ſubjects, than by an adminiſtration, which pru- 
ducing ſuch preat effects, would diicover fo much power. 
And power being the natural appetite of princes, a li- 
mited monarch cannot fo well gratify it in any thing, as 
a ſtrict execution of the laws. 

Beſides, all parties would be obliged to cloſe with fo 
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good a work as th's, for their own reputation. Neither 
is any expedient more likely to unite them. For the 
moſt violent partymen I have ever obſerved, are ſuch 
as, in the conduct of their lives, have diſcovered leaſt 
ſenſe of religion and morality ; and when all fuch are 
laid aſide, at leaſt thoſe among them who ſhall be found 
incorrigible, it will be a matter perhaps of no great 
diffieulty to recoucile the reſt. 

The many corruptions at preſent in every branch of 
huſineſs, are almoſt inconceivable. I have heard it com- 
puted by ſkilful perſons, that of fix millions raiſed eve 
ry year for the ſervice of the public, one third, ar leaſt, 
is funk and intercepted through the ſeveral claſſes and 
ſubordinations of artful men in office, before the re- 
mainder is applied to the proper uſe. This is an acci- 
dental ill effect of our freedom. And while fuch men 
are in truſt, who have no check from within, nor any 
views but towards their intereſt, there is no other fence 
againſt them,' but the certainty of being hanged upon 
the firſt diſcovery, by the arbitrary will of an unlimited 
monarch, or his vizier. Among us the the only dan- 
ger to be apprehended, is the of an employment ; 
and that danger is to be cluded a thouſand ways. Be- 
fides, when traud is preat, it furniſhes weapons to de- 
tend it ſelf: and, at worſt, if the crimes be fo flagrant, 
that a man is laid aſide out of perfect ſhame, (which 
rirely happens), he retires loaded with the ſpoils of the 
nation; ef fruitar diis iratis, I could name a commit- 
fion, where ſeveral perſons, out of a falary of five hun- 
dred pounds, without other viſible revenues, have al- 
ways lived at the rate of two thouſand, and laid out 
forty or fifty thouſand upon purchaſes of land or annui- 
ties. An hundred other inſtances of the fame kind 
might eaſily be produced. What remedy therefore can 
be tound againſt ſuch grievances in a conſtitution like 
curs, but to bring religion into countenance, and en- 
courage thoſe, who, from the hope of future reward, 
and dread of future puniſhment, will be moved to act 
with juſtice and integrity ? | 

This is not to be accompliſhed any other way, than by 
introducing religion as much as poiſible to be the turn 
and faſhion of the age; which only lies in the power 
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of the adminiſtration ; the prince with utmoſt ſtrifineſs 
regulating the court, the miniſtry, and other perſons 
in great employment ; and theſe, by their example and 
authority, reforming all who have on them. 

It is certain, that a reformation ſucceſsfully carried 
on in this t town, would, in time, ſpread itſelf over 
the whole kingdom; ſince moſt of the conſiderable youth 
paſs here that ſeaſon of their lives, wherein the ſtrong- 
eſt impreſſions are made, in order to improve their edu- 
cation, or advance their fortune; and thoſe among 
them who return into their ſeveral countries, are ſure 
to be followed and imitated, as the greateſt patterns of 
wit and good breeding. 

And it things were once in this train ; that is, if vir- 
tue and religion were eſtabliſhed as the neceſſary titles 
to reputation and preferment ; and if vice and infideli- 
ty were not only loaden with infamy, but made the in- 
fallible ruin of all mens pretenſions; our duty, by be- 
coming our intereit, would take root in our natures, 
and mix with the very genius of our people ; ſo that it 
would not be eaſy for the example of one wicked prince 
to bring us back to our former corruptions. 

I have confined myſelf (as it is before obſerved) to 
thole methods for the advancement of piety, which are 
in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a ſtrict 
execution of the laws already in force. And this is e - 
nough for a project that comes without any name or 
recommendation ; I doubt a great deal more, than will 
be ſuddenly reduced into practice. Though, if any diſ- 
polition ſhould appear towards ſo good a work, it is 
certain, that the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative power would 
be neceſſary to make it more complete. I will inſtance 
only a few particulars. 

In order to reform the vices of this town, which, as 
we have faid, hath fo mighty an influence on the whole 
kingdom, it would be very inftrumental to have a law 
made, that all taverns and alehouſes ſhould be obliged 
to diſmiſs their company by twelve at night, and ſhut: 
up their doors; and that no woman ſhould be ſuffered 
to enter any tavern or alchouſe upon any pretence 
whatſoever. It is eaſy to conceive, what a number of 
all conſequences ſuch a law would prevent; the miſ- 
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chiefs of quarrels, and lewdneſs, and thefts, and mid. 
night-brawls, the diſeaſes of intemperance and venery, 
and a thouſand other evils needleſs to mention. Nor 
would it be amiſs, if the maſters of thoſe public houſes 
were obliged, upon the ſevereſt penalties, to give only 
a proportioned quantity of drink to every company ; 

and when he found his gueſts difordered with excels, to 
refuſe them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation in Chriſtendom, 
where all kind of fraud is practiſed in fo unmeaſurable 
a degree as with us. The lawyer, the tradeſman, the 
mechanic, have found fo many arts to deceive in their 
ſeveral callings, that they far outgrow the common 
prudence of mankind, which is in no fort able to fence 
againſt them. Neither could the legiſlature in any 
thing more conſult the public good, than by provi- 
ding ſome effectual remedy againſt this evil ; which in 
ſeveral caſes deſerves greater puniſhment, than many 
crimes that are capital among us. The vintner, who, 
by mixing poiſon with his wines, deſtroys more lives | 
than any malignant diſeaie; the lawyer, who perſuades 
you to a purchaſe, which he knows is mortgaged for 
more than the worth, to the ruin of you and yuur ta- 
mily ; the banker or ſcrivener, who takes all your for- 
tune to diſpoſe of, when he has betarchand retulved to 
break the following day, do furely deterve the gallows 
much better than the wretch who is carried there tor 
ſtealing a horſe. 

It cannot caſily be anſwered to God or man, why a 
law is not made for limiting the preis; at lealt fo far 
as to prevent the publiſhing of ſuch pernicious books, 
as, under pretence of free-thinking, endeavour to overs 
throw thoſe tenets in religion, which have been held in- 
violable almoit in all ages, by every fect that pretends 

| to be Chriſtian; and cannot therefore, with any colour 

, of reaſon, be called points in contrower/y, or matters of 

ſpeculation, as fome would pretend. Ihe doctrine of 

the Trinity, the divinity of Chriſt, the immertality of the 

N foul, and even the truth of all reve/a/ion, are daily ex- 

\ ploded and denied in books openly printed; though it 

* to be ſuppoſed, neither party “ avow ſuch principles, 
| Neither Whig nos Tory. Hawke. 

or | 
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or own the ſupporting of them to be any way neceſſary 
to their ſervice. 


It would be endleſs to ſet down every corruption or 
deſect which requires a remedy from the legiſlative 
power. Senates are like to have little regard for any 
propoſals that come from without doors ; though, un - 
der a due ſenſe of my own inabilities, I am fully con- 
vinced, that the unbiaſſed thoughts of an honeſt and 
wiſe man, employed on the good of his country, may 
be better digeſted, than the reſults of a multitude, 
where faction and intereſt too often prevail; as a ſingle 
guide may direct the way, better than five hundred who- 
have contrary Views, or aſquint, or hut their eyes. 

I ſhall therefore mention but one more particular, 
which I think the parliament ought to take under 
conſideration ; whether it be not a ſhame to our 
country, and a ſcandal to Chriſtianity, that in many 
towns, Where there is a prodigious increaſe in the num- 
ber of houſes and inhabitants, ſo little care ſhall be ta- 
ken for the building of churches, that five in fx 
of the people are abſolutely hindered from ing di- 
vine ſervice? particularly here in London „ where a 
fingle miniſter, with one or two ſorry curates, hath the 
care ſometimes of above twenty thouſand fouls incum- 
bent on him: A negle& of religion fo ignominious, in 
my opinion, that it can hardly be — in any civi- 
lized age or — 

But, to leave theſe airy imaginations of introducing new 
laws for the amendment of mankind ; what I principal- 
ly inſiſt on, is a due execution of the old, which lies 
wholly in the crown, and in the authority derived from 
thence. I return therefore to my former aſſertion, That 
if ſtations of power, truſt, profit, and honour, were 
conſtantly made the rewards of virtue and piety, ſuch 
an adminiſtration muſt needs have a mighty influence 
on the faith and morals of the whole kingdom: and 
men of great abilities would hen endeavour to excel in 
the duties of a religious lite, in order to qualify them- 


* This para is known to have given the firſt hint te certain 
Biſhops, — to Biſhop Atterbury, in the Earl of Oxford's 
miniſtry, to procure a fund for building fifiy new churches in London. 
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ſelves for public ſervice. I may poſſibly be wrong in 
ſome of the means I preſcribe towards this end: but 
that is no material objection againſt the deſign itſelt. 
Let thoſe who are at the helm contrive it better, 
which perhaps they may eaſily do. Every body will a- 

that the diſeaſe is manifeſt, as well as danger- 
ous; that ſome remedy is neceſſary, and that none yet 
applied hath been effectual ; which is a ſufficient excuſe 
for any man who withes well to his country, to offer 
his thoughts, when he can have no other end in view 
but the public good. The preſent Queen is a princes 
of as many — great virtues as ever filled a throne : 
how would it brighten her character to the preſent and 
after ages, if ſhe would exert her utmoit authority to 
inſtil ſome ſhare of thole virtues into her people, which 
they are too degenerate to learn only from her ex- 
ample ? and, be it ſpoke with all the veneration poſhble 
for fo excellent a fovereign, her beſt endeavours in this 
weighty affair are a moſt important part of her duty, as 
well as of her intereſt, and her honour. 

But it muſt be confeſſed, that, as things are now, e- 
very man thinks he has laid in a ſufficient ſtock of merit, 
and may pretend to any employment, provided he hath 
been loud and frequent in declaring himſelf hearty for 
the government. It is true, he is a man of pleaſure, and 
a freethinker ; that is, in other words, he is profligate 
in his morals, and a deſpiſer of religion; but in point 
of party, he is one to be confided in; he is an aſſertor 
of liberty and property; he rattles it out againſt Pope- 
ry and arbitrary power, and prieficraft and high- church. 
It is enough : he is a perſon fully qualified for any em- 
ployment in the court or the navy, the law or the re- 
venue; where he will be lure to leave no arts untried of 
bribery, fraud, injuſtice, or oppreſſion, that he can prac- 
tiſe with any hope of impunity. No wonder ſuch men 
are true to a government, where liberty runs high, 
where property, howeter attained, is ſo well fecured, 
and where the adminiſtration is at leaſt fo gentle : it is 
impoſſible they could chule any other conſtitution, with- 
out changing to their loſs. 

Fidelity to a preſent eſtabliſhment is indeed the prin- 
cipal means to defend it from a foreign enemy; but 
| without 
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withous other qualifications, will not prevent corrup- 
tions from within; and ſtates are more often ruined by 
theſe than the other. 

To conclude : Whether the propoſals I have offered 
towards a reformation, be ſuch as are moſt prudent and 
convenient, may probably be a queſtion : but it is none 
at all, whether ſome reformation be abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry; becauſe the nature of things is ſuch, that if abuſes 
be not remedied, they will certainly increaſe, nor ever 
ſtop till they end in a ſubverſion of a commonwealth. 
As there muſt always of neceility be ſome corruptions, 
ſo, in a well-inftituted ſtate, the executive power will be 
always contending againſt them, by reducing things (as 
Machiavel ſpeaks) 2 their firſt principles, never letting 
abuſes grow inveterate, or multiply fo far that it will be 
hard to find remedies, and perhaps impoſſible to apply 
them. As he that would keep his houſe in repair, 
mult attend every little breach or flaw, and ſupply it 
immediately, elſe time alone will bring all to ruin; 
how much more the common accidents of ſtorms and 
rain? He muſt live in perpetual danger of his houſe fall- 
ing about his ears; and will find it cheaper to throw it 
quite down, and build it again from the ground, per- 
haps upon a new foundation, or at leaſt in a new form, 


which may neither be fo fate, nor fo convenient as the 
old. 
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The SENTIMENTS of a CyHurcn-or-Exc- 
LAND Man with reſpect to RELIGION 
and Gove RNMENT “. 


Written in the year \1708. 


Hoever hath examined the conduct and pro- 
ceedings of both parties for ſome years paſt, 
whether in or out of power, cannot well 

conceive it poſſible to go far towards the extremes of 
either, without offering ſome violence to his integrity 

or underſtanding. A wiſe and a good man may indeed 
be ſometimes — to comply 1 a number, whoſe 

inion he generally approves, though it be perhaps a- 
gainſt his own. But this liberty ſhould be made uſe of 
upon very few occaſions, and thoſe of ſmall import- 


* This piece is adapted to that particular period in which it was 
written. The ſtyle of the whole pamphlet is nervous, and, except 
in ſome few places, impartial. ſtate of Holland is juſtly, and, 
at the ſame time, conciſely delineated. This tract is very well worth 
one's reading and attention: and it confirms an obſervation which 
will perpetually occur, that Swift excels in whatever ſtyle or man- 
ner he aſſumes. When he is in earneſt, his ſtren reaſon car- 
ries with it conviction ; when in jcſt, every competitor in the race of 
wit is left behind him. Orrery. TY 

This piece ſeemeth to have been one of Swift's projects for uniting 
of parties, and written with a deſign to check that rage and violence, 
which ſubſiſted in thoſe times between the contending factions of 
Whig and Tory ; and perhaps to recommend, in the place of that ab- 
ominable rancour and malice, which had broken all the laws of cha- 
rity and hoſpitality among human kind, thoſe candid falutary prin- 
ciples, with reſpe&t to religion and government, which, if rightly 
com ed and vigorouſly | ar ag might certainly preſerve the 
whole conſtitution, both of church and ſtate, for ten thouſand ge · 
This appears to be an apology for the Tories, and a juſtification 
of them againſt the miſrepreſentations of the Whigs, who were then 
in the miniſtry, and uſtd nay artiſice to perpetuate their power. Mr 
Harley, afterwards Lord Oxford, had, by the influence of the Duke 
of Marlborough and Lord Treaſurer Godoiphin, been lately remo- 
ved from his poſt of Principal Secretary of State; and Mr St John, 
afterwards Lord Bolingbroke, reſigned his place of Secretary at War, 
and Sir Simon Harcourt that of Attorney-General. Haute / 
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ance, and then only with a view of bringing over his 
own ſide another time to ſomething of greater and more 
public moment. But to facrifice the innocency of a 
friend, the good of our country, or our own con- 
ſcience, to the humour or paſſion, or intereſt of a party, 
plainly ſhews, that either our heads or our hearts are 
not as they ſhould be. Yet this very practice is the very 
tundamental law of each faction among us; as may be 
obvious to any, who will impartially, and without en- 
gigement, be at the pains to examine their actions: 
which however is not ſo eaſy a talk ; for it ſeems a prin- 
ciple in human nature, to incline one way more than 
another, even in matters where we are wholly uncon- 
cerned. And it is a common obſervation, that in read- 
ing a hiſtory of facts done a thouſand years ago, or 
ſtanding by at play among thoſe who are perfect ſtran- 
gers to us, weare apt to find our hopes and wiſhes en- 
gaged on a ſudden in favour of one fide more than ano» 
ther. No wonder then that we are all fo ready to in- 
tereſt ourſelves in the courſe of public affairs, where tte 
moſt inconſiderable have ſome real ſhare, and, by the 
wonderful importance which every man is of to himſelf, 
2 very great imaginary one. 

And indeed, when the two parties that divide the 
whole commoawealth, come once to a rupture, with- 
out any hopes left of forming a third with better prin- 
ciples, to balance the others, it ſeems every man's duty 
to chuſe one of the two ſides, though he cannot entire- 
ly approve of either; and all pretences to neutrality 
are juſtly exploded by both, being too (tle and obvi- 
ous ; only intending the ſafety an eaſe ot a few indivi- 
duals, while the public is imbroiled. This was the o- 
pinion and practice of the latter Cato, whom I eſteem 
to have been the wiſeſt and beſt of all the Romans “*. 
But before things procecd to open vivilence, the trueſt 
ſervice a private man may hope to do his country, is 
by unbi:fſing his mind as much as pothble, and then en- 
deavouring to moderate between the rival powers; 
which mult needs be owned a fair proceeding with the 
world; becaule it is of all others the leaſt conſiſtent with 


One of the ſextumviraic in Gulliver, part 3. chop. 7. vol. 4. 
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the common delign of making a fortune by the merit of 

an oþ:niun. 
have gone as fir as I am able in qualify'ng myſelf 
to be ſuch a moderator. I believe I am no 6iget in reli- 
gion, and I am lure I am none in government. I con- 
verſe in full freedom with many conſiderable men of 
both parties; and if not in equal number, it is pure- 
ly accidental and perſonal, as happening to be near 
the court, and to have made acquaintance there, more 
under one miniſtry than another. Then, I am not 
under the neceſſity of declaring myſelf by the proſpect of 
an employment. And, laſtly, if all this be not ſuflicient, 
I induſtriouſly conceal my name, which wholly exempts 
me from any hopes and fears in delivering my opinion. 
In conlequence of this free ule of my reaſon, I can- 
not poiſibly think fo well or fo ill of either party, as 
they would endeavour to perſuade the world of each o- 
ther, and of themſelves. For inſtance, I do not charge 
it upon the body of the /{h:gs or the ' cries, hat their ſe- 
veral principles lead them to introduce Preſbytery, and 
the religion of the church of Rome, or a common- 
wealth, and arbitrary power. For why thoiuld any par- 
ty be accuſed of a principle, which they folemnly dif- 
own and protelt againit ? But to this they bave a mu- 
tual anſwer ready : they both aſſure us, that their ad- 
yerlaries are not to be believed; that they diſown their 
principles out of tear, which are manifeſt enough, when 
we examine their practices. To prove this, they will 
produce inſtances, on one fide, either of avowed Prel- 
byterians, or pei ſims of libertine and atheiſtical tenets; 
and on the other, of proiclſed Papiſts, or ſuch as are 
openly in the intereſt of the abdicated family. Now, it 
is very natural for all ſubordinate ſects and denomina- 
tions in a ſtue, to fide wich lome general party, and to 
chuſe that which they fine to agree with themſelves in 
loine general principle. Thus, at the reſloration, the Preſ- 
byterians, Anabaptiits, Independents, and other ſects, did 
all, with very good reaſim, unite and folder up their ſeve- 
ral ſchemes ty jo'n againſt the care; who, without re- 
gird to thetr dutinct ons, treited them all as equal ad- 
vertiries, Thi ou” pref nt d ſſenters do very naturally 
cloſe iu w. ch tue Whigs, who proiets moderation, declare 
they 
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they abhor all thoughts of perſecution, and think it hard, 
that thoſe who dittcr only in a few ceremonies and ſecu- 
lations, thould be denied the privilege and profit ot ſer- 
ving their country in the higheſt employments of ſtate. 
Thus, the Atheiits, Iibertines, deſpiſers of religion and 
revelation in general; that is to ſay, all thoſe who uſual- 
ly pas under the name of Freethinkers, do properly join 
with the fame body ; becaule they likewile preach up 
moderation, and are not fo over-nice to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween an unlimited liberty of conſcience, and an unli- 
mited freedom of opinion. Then, on the other fide, 
tie profelled firmnels of the Tories tor Epiſcopacy, as an 
apoſtolical inftitution ; their averſion to thoſe fects who 
lie under the reproach of having once deſtroyed their 
conſtitution, and who, they imagine, by too inditcreet 
+ zeal for reformation, have defaced the primitive mo- 
de! of the church; next, their veneration for monar- 
chical government in the common courſe of ſucceſſion, 
and their hatred to republican ſchemes : theſe, I ſay, 
are principles which not only the nonjuring zealots pro- 
tele, but even Papiſts themſelves fall readily in with. 
Ard every extreme here mentioned, flings a general 
ſcandal upon the whole body it pretends to adhere to. 

But ſurely no man whatſoever ought, in juſtice or good 
manners, to be charged with principles he actually diſ- 
owns, unleſs his practices do openly, and without the leaſt 
room for doubt, contradict his profeſſion ; not upon finall 
ſurmiſes, or becauſe he has the misfortune to have ill 
men ſometimes agree with him in a few general ſenti- 
ments. However, though the extremes of big and Jo- 
ry feem, with little juſtice, to have drawn religion into 
their controverſies, wherein they have ſinall concern; 
yet they both have borrowed one leading principle 
trom the abuſe of it; which is, to have built their ſe- 
veral ſyſtems of political faith, not upon inquiries after 
truth, but upon oppoſition to each other; upon injurious 
appellations, charging their adverſaries with horrid opi- 
nions, and then reproaching them tor the want of cha- 
rity ; et neuter falſo. 

In order to remove theſe prejudices, I have thought 
nothing could be more effectual, than to deſcribe the 
ſeutiments of a church-of-England man with reipe& to 
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religion and government. This I ſhall endeavour to do 
in tuch a manner, as may not be liable to the leaſt ob- 
jection from either party, and which 1 am confident 
would be aſſented to by great numbers in both, if they 
were not miſſed to thoſe mutual miſrepreſentations, by 
ſach motives as they would be aſhamed to own. 


I ſhall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd ſound, yet it is 
neceſſary to ſay, that whoever profeſſeth himſelf a mem- 
ber of the church of England, ought to believe a God, 
and his providence, together with revealed religion, and 
the divinity of _ For beſides thoſe many thou- 
finds, who (to ſpeak in the phraſe of divines) do practi- 
cally deny all this by the immorality of their lives, 
there is no finall number, who, in their converſation and 
writings, directly, or by conſequence, endeavour to over- 
throw it: yet all theſe place themſelves in the liſt of 
the ated an, though at the fame time (as it is 
highly reaſonable) they are great ſticklers for liberty 
of confcience. 

To enter upon particulars: A church-of-England man 
has a true veneration for the ſcheme eſtablithed among 
us of eccleſiaſtic government; and though he will not 
determine whether Epiſcopacy be of divine right, he is 
{ure it is moſt agreeable to primitive inſtitution ; fitteſt 
of all others for preſerving order and purity, and, under 
its preſent regulations, beſt calculated for our civil 
ſtate: he ſhould therefore think the aboliſhment of that 
order among us, would prove a mighty ſcandal and cor- 
ruption to oar faith, ar manifeſtly dangerous to our 
monarchy ; nay, he would defend it by arms againſt all 
the powers on earth, except our own legiſlature ; in 
which caſe he would ſubmit as to a general calamity, a 
d arth or a peſtilence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer, he 
allows there might be ſome utetul alterations; and more, 
h hh in the proſpect of uniting Chrittiins might be ve- 
ry ſupportable, as things declared in their own nature 
indifferent; to which he therefore would readily com- 

ly, if the clergy, or (though this be not lo fair a me- 
thod) it the /-2:Nature thould direct: yet at the fame 
ume 
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time he cannot altogether blame the former for their 
unwillingneſs to conſent to any alteration ; which, be- 
fide the trouble, and perhaps diſgrace, would certainly 
never produce the good effects intended by it. The 
only condition that could make it prudent and juſt for 
the clergy to comply in altering the ceremonial, or any 
other indifferent part, would be a firm reſolution in the 
legiſlature to interpoſe, by ſome ſtrict and effectual 
laws, to prevent the riſing and ſpreading of rew ſects, 
how plaulible ſoever, for the future; elſe there muſt 
never be an end: and it would be to act like a man, 
who ſhould pull down and change the ornaments of his 
houſe, in compliance to every one who was diſpoſed to 
find fault as he paſſed by; which, beſides the perpetual 
trouble and expence, would very much damage, and 
perhaps in time deſtroy the building. Sects in a ſtate 
ſcem only tolerated wich any reaſon, becaule they are 
already ſpread; and becauſe it would not be agreeable 
with fo mild a government, or ſo pure a religion as 
ours, to uſe violent methods againſt great numbers of 
miſtaken people, while they do not manifeſtly endanger 
the conſtitution of either. But the greateit advocates 
for general liberty of conſcience will allow, that they 
ought to be checked in their beginnings, if they will 
allow them to be an evil at all, or, which is the fame 
thing, if they will only grant, it were better for the 
peace of the ſtate, that there ſhould be none. But 
while the clergy conſider the natural temper of man- 
kind in general, or of our own country in particular, 
what aſſurances can they have, that any compliances they 
ſhal! make, will remove the evil of diſſenſion, while the 
liberty ſtill continues of profefſing whatever new opi- 
nions we pleaſe ? Or how can it be imagined, that the 
body of diſſenting teachers, who muſt be all undone by 
fach a revolution, will not caſt about for ſome new ob- 
jections to with-hold their flocks, and draw in freſh pro- 

ſelytes by ſome further innovations or refinements ? 
Upon theſe reaſons he is for tolerating ſuch different 
forms in religious worſhip as are already admitted ; but 
by no means tor leaving it in the power of thote who 
are tolerated, to advance their dun models vpon the 
ruin of what is already cſtabliſhed; which it is natural 
pes U 3 tor 
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for all ſects to deſire, and which they cannot be juſtified 
by any conſiſtent principles, if they do not endeavour ; 
and yet which they cannot ſucceed in, without the ut- 
moſt danger to the public peace. 

To prevent theſe inconveniencies, he thinks it highly 
juſt, that all rewards of truſt, profit, or dignity, which 
the ſtate leaves in the diſpoſal of the adminiſtration, 
ſhould be given only to thoſe whoſe principles direct 
them to preſerve the conſtitution in all its parts. In the 
late affair of occaſional conformity, the general argument 
of thoſe who were againſt it, was not, to deny it an 
evil in itſelf, but that the remedy propoſed was violent, 
untimely, and improper ; which is the Biſhop of Saliſbu- 
ry's opinion, in the ſpeech he made and publiſhed a- 
gainſt the bill. But however juſt their fears or com- 
plaints might have been upon that ſcore, he thinks it a 
little too grots and precipitate, to employ their writers 
already in arguments for repealing the facramental 
zeſt, upon no wiler a maxim, than that no man ſhould, 
on the account of conſcience, be deprived the liberty of 
icrving his country ; a topic which may be equally appli- 
ed to admit Pafijts, Atbeiſis, Mahemetans, Heathens, and 
eau. If the church wants members of its own to em- 
ploy in the ſervice of the public, or be fo unhappily con- 
trived, as to exclude trom its communion ſuch perſons 
who are likelieſt to have great abilities, it is time it 
mould be altered, and reduced into ſome more perfect, 
vr at leait more popular form: but in the mean while 
it is not altogether improbable, that when thoſe who 
«liflize te conſtitution, are fo very zealous in their of- 
ters for the jervice of their country, they are not whol- 
iy unmindful of their party, or of themſelves. 

The Dutch, whoſe practice is fo often quoted to 
rrove aud celebrate the great advantages of a general 
Enerty 07 contdence, hiye yet a national religion pro- 
tort by al who bear ofiice among them. But why 
ould they be a precedent for us, either in religion or 
government ? Our country differs from theirs, as well in 
i vation, foil, ard productions of nature, as in the ge- 
nius aud complexion of inhabitants. They are a com- 
monwealth founded on a ſudden, by a deſperate at. 


* Dr Puract, 
tempt, 


©ay- 
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tempt, in a deſperate condition ; not formed or digeſted 
into a regular ſyſtem by mature thought and reafon, 
but huddled up under the preſſure of ſudden exigencies; 
calculated for no long duration, and hitherto ſubſiſting 
by accident in the midſt of contending powers, who 
cannot yet agree about ſharing it amongſt them. Theſe 
difficulties do indeed preſerve them from any great cor- 
ruptions, which their crazy conſtitution would extreme» 
ly ſubject them to in a long peace. That confluence of 
people in a perſecuting age to a place of refuge neareſt at 
hand, put them upon the neceflity of trade, to which 
they wiſely gave all eaſe and encouragement. And if we 
could think fit to imitate ihem in this laſt particular, 
there would need no more to invite foreigners among 
us; who ſeem to think no farther than how to ſecure 
their property and conſcience, without projecting any 
ſhare in that government which gives them protec- 
tion, or calling it perſecution, if it be denied them. But 
I ſpeak it for the honour of our adminiſtration, that 
although our ſects are not ſo numerous as thoſe in Hol- 
land, which I preſume is not our fau/r, and I hope is not 
our misfortune, we much excel them, and all Chriftendem 
beſides, in our indulgence to tender conſciences . One 
ſingle compliance with the national form of receiving the 
ſacrament, is all we require to qualify any ſectary among 
us for the greateſt employments in the ſtate; after 
which he is at liberty to rejoin his own aſſemblies for 
the reſt of his life. Beſides, I will ſuppoſe any of the 
numerous ſects in Holland to have fo far prevailed, as 
to have raiſed a civil war, deſtroyed their government 
and religion, and put their admini/irators to death ; af- 
ter which I will ſuppoſe the people to have recovered 
all again, and to have ſettled on their old foundation. 
Then I would put a query, whether that fe& which 
was the unhappy inſtrument of all this confuſion, could 
reaſonably expe& to be intruſted for the future with 
the greateſt employments, or indeed to be hardly tole- 
rated among them ? 


To go on with the ſentiments of a church-of England | 


* When this was written, there was no law againſt occaſional 
conformity. | 
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man: He does not fee how that mighty paſſion for the 
church, which ſome men pretend, can weil conſiſt with 
thoſe indignities and that contempt they beſtow on the 
perſons of the clergy. It is a ſtrange mark whereby 
to diſtinguiſh b;gb-chaurchmen, that they are ſuch who 
imagine the clergy can never be too /ow. He thinks 
the maxim theſe gentlemen are ſo fond of, that they 
are for an humble clergy, is a very good one: and fo is 
he, and for an humble laity too; ſince hamility is a 
virtue that perhaps equally befits and adorns every ſta- 
tion of lite. * 

But then, if the ſcribblers on the other fide freely 
ſpeak the ſentiments of their party, a divine of the 
church of England cannot look for much better quarter 
from thence. You ſhall obſerve nothing more frequent 
in their weekly papers, than a way of affecting to con- 
found the terms of c/ergy and high church, of ipplying 
both indifferently, and then loading the latter with all 
the calumny they can invent They will tell you, they 
honour a clergyman ; but talk at the fame time, as if 
there were not three in the kingdom who could fall in 
with their definition. After the like manner they inſult 
the uni verſities, as poiloned fountains, and corrupters of 

outh. | | 

: Now, it ſeems clear to me, that the I igt might eaſi- 
ly have procured and maintained a majority among the 
clergy, and perhaps in the univerſities, if they had not 
too much encouraged or connived at this intemperance 
of ſpeech and virulence of pen, in the worſt and moft 
proſtitute of their party : among whom there hath been, 
tor ſome years paſt, tuch a perpetual clamour againſt 
the ambition, the implacable temper, and the cove- 
touſneſs of the pric{bood ; fuch a cant of high church, and 
perſecution, and being priefi-r:dden ; ſo many reproaches 
about narrow principles, or terms of communion ; then 

fuch ſcandalous reflections on the wncwerfiices, tor inſect- 
ing the youth of the nation with arbitrary and Jacobite 
principles, that it was natural tur thoſe who had the 
care of religion and education, to apprehend ſome ge- 
neral deſigu of altering the conſtitution of both. And 
all this was the more extraordinary, becauſe it could 
not eaſily be forgot, that whatever oppolition was 
made 
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made to the uſurpat ions of King James, proceeded alto- 
gether frum the church of England, and chiefly from 
the c/ergy, and one of the awniverſitzes. For if it were of 
any uſe to recal matters of fact, what is more noto- 
rious than that prince's applying himſelf firſt to the 
church of England; and, upon their refuſal to fall in 
with his mealures, making the like advances to the 4% 
ſenters of all kinds? who readily, and almoſt univerſall 
complied with him, affectir g, in their numerous add 
ſes and pamphlets, the ſtyle of our brethren the Roman 
Catholics; whoſe intereſts they put on the fame foot 
with their own: and fome of Cromwell's officers took 
poſts in the army raiſed againſt the Prince of Orange. 
Theſe proceedings of theirs they can only extenuate by 
urging the provocations they had met from the church 
in King CL.rles's reign ; which, though perhaps excu- 
ſable upon the {core of human infirmity, are not by any 
means a plea of merit equal to the conſtancy and fuf- 
ferings of the biſhops and clergy, or of the head and fel- 
lows of Migdalen-college, that furniſhed the Prince of 
Orange's declaration with fuch powerful arguments to 
juſtify and promote the revolution. 

Therefore a church-¶ England man abhors the humour 
of the age, in delighting to fling ſcandals upon the 
clergy in general; which, beſides the diſgrace to the re- 
Formation, and to religion itſelf, caſt an ignominy upon 
the kingdom, that it doth not deſerve. We have no 
better materials to compound the prieſthood of, than 
the maſs of mankind, which corrupted as it is, thoſe 
who reccive orders muſt have ſome vices to leave behind 
them when they enter into the church; and if a few do 
{till adhere, it is no wonder, but rather a great one, that 
they are no worſe. Therefore he cannot think ambi- 
tian, or [ye of wer, more juſtly laid to their charge, 
than to other men; becauſe that would be to make re- 
ligion itſe!?, or at leaſt the beſt conſtitution of church- 
government, anſwerable for the errors and depravity of 
human nature. 

Within theſe laſt two hundred years, all forts of tem- 
poral power have heen wreſted from the clergy, and 
much of their eccleſiaſtic: the reaſon or juſtice of which 
proceeding I ſhall not examine; but that tte remedies 

| Were 
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were a little too violent, with reſpect to their p ne, 
the legiſlature hath lately confeſſed by the remitlion of 
their fr// fruits, Neither do the common libellers den 
this; who, in their invectives, only tax the church whch 
an inſatiable deſire of power and wealth, (equally com- 
mon to all bodies of men, as well as individuals), but 
thank God, that the laws have deprived them ot both. 
However, it is worth obſerving the juſtice of parties. 
The feds among us are apt to complain, and think it 
hard uſage, to be reproached now, after fifty years, for 
overturning the ſtate, for the murder of a King, and 
the indignity of an uſurpation; yet thele very men, and 
their partiſans, are continually reproaching the clergy, 
and laying to their charge the pride, the avarice, the 
luxury, the ignorance, and ſuperſtition of Pepi times, 
tor a thouſand years paſt. | 

He thinks it a ſcandal to government, that ſuch an 
unlimited liberty ſhould be allowed of publiſhing books 
againſt thoſe doctrines in religion, wherein all Chriſtians 
have agreed; much more to connive at fuch tracts as 
reject all revelation, and by their conſequences often 
deny the very being of a God. Surely it is not a ſuffi- 
cient atonement tor the writers, that they protcls 
much loyalty to the preſent government, and ſprinkle 
up and down fume arguments in favour of the azyenters ; 
that they diſpute as ſtrenuouſly as they can, for liberty 
of conſcience, and inveigh largely againſt all eccleſia- 
ſtics under the name of b:gh-charch; and, in ſhort, un- 
der the ſhelter of fome popular. principles in politics 
and religion, undermine the foundations of all picty and 
virtue. 

As he doth not reckon every chiſm of that damnable 
nature which ſome would repreſent, ſu he is very tar from 
cloſing with the new opinion of thoſe who would make 


it no crime at all; and argue at a wild rate, that God 


almighty is delighted with the variety of faith and wor- 
ſhip, as he is with the varietics of nature. To ſuch 
ablurditics are men carried by the aflectation of V ee- 
thinking, and removing the prejudices of education ; under 
which head they have for fume time begun to liſt mcrali- 
iy and religion. It is certain, that before the rebellion in 
642, though the number of Puritans (as they were then 

called) 
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called) were as great as it is with us, and though they 
affected to follow paſtors of that denomination ; yet 
thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poſſeſſed prefer- 
ments in the church, aud were ſometimes promoted to 
biſhoprics themſelves. But a breach in the general form 
of worſhip was, in thoſe 2 reckoned ſo dangerous 
and ſintul in itielt, and fo offenſive to Keman Catholics at 
home and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be at- 
tempted : neither, I believe, was the expedient then 
found out, of maintaining leparate paſtors out of private 
urſes. 

, When a ſchiſm is once ſpread in a nation, there 
grows at length a diſpute, which are the ſchilmarics. 
Without entering on the arguments ufed by both ſides 
among us to fix the guilt on each other, it is certain, 
that, in the ſenſe of the law, the cim lies on that fide 
which oppoſeth itſelf to the religion of the ſtate. I 
leave it among the divines to dilate upon the danger of 
ſchiſm as a ſpiritual evil; but I would conſider it only as 
a temporal one. And I think it clear, that any great ſe - 
paration trom the eſtabliſhed worſhip, though to a new 
one that is more pure and perfect, may be an occaſion of 
endangering the public peace ; becauſe it will com 


| a body always in reſerve, prepared to follow any dif- 


contented heads, upon the plauſible pretexts of advan- 
cing true religion, and oppoling error, ſuperſtition, or 
idolatry. For this reaſon Plato lays it down as a ma- 
xim, That men ought to worſhip the gods according to the 
laxvs of the country; and he introduces Socrates, in his 
laſt diſcourſe, utterly difowning the crime laid to his 
charge, of teaching new divinities, or methods of wor- 
ſhip. Thus the poor Hugonots of France were engaged 
in a civil war by the ſpecious pretences of ſome, who, 
under the guiſe of religion, ſacrificed fo many thouſand 
lives to their own ambition and revenge. Thus was 
the whole body of Paritans in England drawn to be in- 
ſtruments or abettors of all manner of villany, by the 
artifices of a few men, whole deſiꝑns from the firſt were 
levelled to deſtroy the conſtitution. both of religion and 
government “. And thus, even in Holland itſelf, 


Lord Clarendon's hiſtory, 
where 
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where it is pretended that the variety of ſects live fo 
amicably together, and in ſuch perſect obedience to the 
magiſtrate, it is notorious, how a turbulent party join- 
ing with the Arminians, did, in the memory of our fa- 
thers, attempt to deſtroy the liberty of that republic. 
So that, upon the whole, where ſects are tolerated in a 
ſtate, it is fit they ſhould enjoy a full liberty of con- 
ſcience, and every other _—_— of free-born ſubjects, 
to which no power is annexed. And to preſerve their o- 
bedience upon all emergencies, a government cannot pive 
them too much eaſe, nor truſt them with too little 


The clergy are uſually charged with a perſecuting ſpirit, 
which they are faid to diſcover by an implacable hatred 
to all diſſenters: and this appears to be more unreaſon- 
able, becauſe they ſuffer leſs in their intereſts by a zole- 
ration, than any of the conforming laity; for while the 
church remains in its preſent form, no diſſenter can pol- 
ſibly have any ſhare in its dignities, revenues, or power ; 
whereas, by once receiving the ſacrament, he is render- 
ed capable of the higheſt employments in the ſtate, 
And it is very poſlible, that a narrow education, to- 
gether with a mixture of human infirmity, may help to 
beget among ſome of the clergy in poſſeſien ſuch an a- 
verſion and contempt for all zznewators, as phyſicians are 
apt to have for empirics ; or lauert for pettifoggers, or 
merchants for pedlars : but fince the number of ſecta · 
ries doth not concern the clergy, either in point of in- 
tereſt or conſcience, (it being an evil not in their power 
to remedy), it is more fair and reaſonable to ſuppoſe 
their diſlike proceeds from the dangers they apprehend 
to the peace of the commonwealth, in the ruin whereof 
they muſt expect to be the firſt and greateſt ſi fferers. 

To conclude this ſectien, it muſt be obſerved, that 
there is a very good word, which hath of late ſuffered 
much by both parties; I mean mederaticn; which the one 
fide very juſtly diſowus, and the other as unjuſtly pre- 
tends to. Beſide what paſſes every day in converfation, 
any man who reads the papers publiſhed by Mr Leſley, 
and others of his ſtamp, muſt needs conclude, that it 
this au hor could make the nation fee his adveriarics un- 
der the colours he paints them in, we have nothing elſe 

to 
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to do, but riſe as one man, and deſtroy ſuch wretches 
from the face of the earth. On the other fide, how 
ſnall we excuſe the advocates for moderation ? among 
whom I could appeal to a hundred papers of univerl.l 
approbation, by the cauſe they were writ for, which 
lay ſuch principles to the whole body of the Tories, as, 
if they were true, and believed, our next bulinels ſhould, 
in prudence, be, to erect gibbets in every pariſh, and 
hang them out of the way. But I ſuppoſe it is preſu- 
med, the common people underſtand raillery, or at leaſt 
rhetoric ; and will not take hyperbales in too literal a ſenſe; 
which however in ſome junctures might prove a deſpe- 
rate experiment. And this is moderation, in the moderx 
ſenſe of the word; to which, ſpeaking impartially, 
the bigots of both parties are egza/!; intitled, 


SE © I. .IK 


The ſentiments of a church-of-En gland man, with re- 
ſpect to government. 


E look upon it as a very juſt reproach, though 

we cannot agree where to fix it, that there 

ſhould be fo much violence and hatred in religious mat- 
ters among men who agree in all fundamentals, and 
only differ in ſome ceremonies, or, at moſt, mere ſpe- 
culative points. Yet is not this frequently the caſe 
between contending parties ina ſtate ? For inſtance, do 
not the generality of I higs and Tories among us profets 
to agree in the ſame fundamentals, their loyalty to the 
Queen, their abjuration of the pretender, the ſettlement 
of the crown in the Proteſtant line, and a revolution- 
principle? their affection to the church eſtabliſhed, with 
tuleration of diſſenters? Nay, fometimes they go far- 
ther, and paſs over into each other's principles; the 
I bigs become great aſſerters of the prerogative, and 
the Tories, of the people's liberty ; theſe crying down 
almoſt the whole ſet of biſhops, and thoſe defending 
them: fo that the differences fairly ſtated, would be 
much of a ſort with thoſe in religion among us, and a- 
mount to little more than, «vhs /oould take place, or go 
Vor. I. X n 
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in and out fr, or kiſs the Queen's hand; and what are 
theſe but a few court-ceremonies ? or, who ſhould be in the 
muiniſiry; and what is that to the body of the nation, 
but a mere / eculati be point ? Yet I think it mult be al- 
lowed, that no religious ſes ever carried their mutual 
a verſions to greater heights than our ſtate-parties have 
done, who, the more to inflame their paſſions, have 
mixed religious and civil animoſities together; borrow- 
ing one of their 1 from the church, with 
the addition of 4igh and /ow, how little ſoever their 
diſputes relate to the term, as it is generally underſtood. . 

I now proceed to deliver the ſentiments of a church- 


#f/-England man, with reſpect to government. 


He doth not think the church of England fo narrow- 
ly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any regular 
ſpecies of government ; nor doth he think any one re- 
gular ſpecies of government more acceptable to God 
than another. The three generally received in the 


ſehaols have, all of them, their ſeveral perfections, and 


are ſubject to their ſeveral depravations. However, few 
ſtates are ruined by any defect in their inſtitution, but 
generally by the corruption of manners, againſt which 
the beſt inſtitution is no longer a ſecurity, and without 
which a very ill one may ſubſiſt and flouriih ; whereof 
there are two pregnant inſtances now in Europe. The 
firſt is, the ariffocracy of Venice; which, founded upon 
the wiſeſt maxims, and digeſted by a great length of 
time, hath in our age admitted fo many abuſes, through 
the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its du- 
ration ſeems to approach. The other is the united re- 


publics of the Szates-General, where a vein of tempe- 


rance, induſtry, parſimony, and a public ſpirit, run- 
ning through the whole body of the people, hath pre- 
ſerved an infant commonwealth, of an untimely birth and 
fickly conſtitution, for above an hundred years, through 
ſo many dangers and difficulties, as a much more healthy 
one could never have ſtruggled againſt without thoſe ad- 
vantages. | 

Where ſecurity of perſon and property are preſerved 
by laws, which none but the 2 repeal, there the 


great ends of government are provided for, whether the 
adminiſtration be in the hands of one or of many. Where 
8 any 
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any one or of men, who do not repreſent 
— 74 LR hands the power in the laſt 
reſort, there is properly no longer a government, but 
what Ariſtotle and his followers call the abuſe and cor - 
ruption of one. This diſtinction excludes arbitrary 
power, in whatever numbers; which, notwithſ{tznding; 
all that Hobbes, Filmer, and others, have faid to its 
advantage, I look upon as a greater evil than anarc/y 
ittelf; as much as a /avage is in a happier ſtate of lite, 
than a fave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill manners, as well as vnreaionable, 
for men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; becauſe 
that is uſually ſuppoſed to be a thing which no man 
can help in himſelf, But this I do not conceive to be an 
univerlal infallible maxim, except in thole cales where 
the queſtion is pretty equally diſputed among the learn- 
ed and the wile. Where it is otherwiſe, a man of toler- 
able reaſon, ſome experience, and willing to be in- 
ſtructed, may apprehend he has got into a wrong opi- 
nion, though the whole courſe of his mind and incli- 
nation would perſuade him to believe it true: he may 
be convinced that he is in an error, though he does not 
ſee where it lies, by the bad effects of it in the com- 
mon conduct of his life, aud by obſerving thoſe perſons, 
for whoſe wiſdom and goodneſs he hath the greateſt de- 
ference, to be of a contrary ſentiment. According 
to Hobbes's compariſon of reaſoning with caſting up ac- 
counts, whoever finds a miſtake in the fur total, mult 
allow himſelf out, though, after repeated trials, he may 
not ſee in which article he has milreckoned. I will in- 
ſtance in one opinion, which I look upon every man 
obliged in conſcience to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; 
I mean, that whoever argues in defence of abſolute 
power in a ſingle perſon, though he offers the old plau- 
ſible plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, un- 
leſs be be convinced, ought in all free ſtates to be treated 
as the common enemy of mankind. Yet this is laid as 
a beavy charge upon the c/ergy of the two reigus before 
the revolution, who, under the terms of foffive obedience 
and non-refeftance, are ſaid to have preached up the unli- 
mited power of the prince, . they found it a doc- 
trine that pleaſed the court, and made way for their 

X 3 preferment. 
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preferment. And I believe, there may be truth enough 
in this accuſation to convince us, that human fi ailty 
will too often interpole itſelf among perſons of the 
halieſt function. However, it may offered in ex- 
cuſe for the clergy, that in the beſt ſocieties there 
are ſome ill members, which a corrupted court and 
miviltry will induſtriouſly find out and introduce. Bc- 
lides, it is manifelt, that the greater number of thole 
who held and preached this doctrine, were milgui- 
dd by equivocal terms, and by perfect ignorance in the 
principles of government, which they had not made 
any part of their ſtudy. The queſtion originally put, 
and as I remember to have heard it difputed in pu- 
blic ſchools, was this, M ether, under any pretence what- 
Jeder, it may be lawfid to reſiſi the ſupreme magiſtrate ? 
wich was held in the negative; and this is certainly 
the right opinion. But many of the clergy, and other 
learned men, deceived by a dubious expreſſion, miſtook 
the object to which paſfive obedience was due. By the /u- 
preme magiſirate is properly underſtood the legifative 
power, which in all governments muſt be abſolute and 
unlimited. But the word magiſtrate ſeeming to denote a 
fingle perſon, and to expreſs the executive power, it came 
to pals, that the obedience due to the /egiſlature was, 
tor want of knowing or conſidering this eaſy diſtinc- 
tion, milapplied to the adminiſtration. Neither is it any 
wonder, that the clergy, or other well-meaning people, 
ſhould fall into this error, which deceived Hobbes him- 
lelf fo far, as to be the toundation of all the political 
miſtakes in his books; where he perpetually contounds 
the executive with the lgi/lative power; though all well- 
ioſtituted ſtates have ever placed them in different hands; 
as may be obvious to thoſe who know any thing of A- 
thens, Sparta, Thebes, and other republics of Greece, 

as well as the greater ones of Carthage and Rome. 
Beſides, it is to be conſidered, that when theſe doc- 
trines began to be preached among us, the kingdom 
had not quite worn out the memory of that borrid re- 
bellian, under ihe conieyuences of which it had groaned 
almolt twenty years. And a weak prince, in COnjunc- 
tion with a ſuc ceſſion of moſt proſtitute miviſters, be- 
gan again to difpole the people to new attempts,” which 
it 
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it was, no doubt,. the clergy's duty to endeavour to 
prevent ; _ ſome of them, for want of knowledge 
in temporal affairs, and others, perhaps, from a worſe 
principle, proceeded upon a topic, that, ſtrictly tollow- 
ed, would inflave all mankind. | 

Among other theological arguments made uſe of in 
thoſe times in praiſe of monarchy, and juſtification of 
abſolute obedience to a prince, there ſeemed to be one 
of a ſingular nature. It was urged, That Heaven was go” 
verned by a monarch, who had none to controul his 
power, but was abſolutely obeyed : then it followed, 
that earthly governments were the more perfect, the 
nearer they imitated the government in heaven. All 
which | look upon as the ſtrongeſt argument againſt de- 
ſpatic power that ever was offered; ſince no reaſon can 
poſſibly be aſſigned, why it is beſt tor the world, that 
God almighty hath ſuch a power, which doth not di- 
rectly prove that no mortal man ſhould ever havc the 
like. 

But though a church-of* Exg/and man thinks every ſpe- 
cies of goverument equally /awful, he does not think 
them equally expediert ; or for every country indiffe- 
rently. There may be ſomething in the climate, natu- 
rally difpohng men towards one fort of obedience ; as 
it is maniteſt all over Aa, where we never read of any 
commonwealth, except ſome {mall ones on the weſtern 
coaſts eſtabliſhed by the Greeks. There may be a great 
deal in the ſituation of a country, and in the preſent 
genius of the people. It hath been obſerved, that the 
temperate climates uſually run into moderate govern» 
ments, and the extremes into deſpotic power. It is a 
remark of Hobbes, that the youth of England are cor- 
rupted in their principles of government, by reading the. 
authors of Greece and Rome, who writ under com- 
monwealihs, But it might have been more fairly of- 
tered for the honour of liberty, that while the reſt of 
the known world was over-run with the arbitrary go- 
vernment of ſingle perſons, arts and /ciences took their 
riſe, and flouriſhed, only in thoſe few ſmall territories 


where the people were free. And though learning may 


continue after /berty is Joſt, as it did in Rome, for a 
while, upon the foundations laid under the common- 
X 3 wcalth, 
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wealth, and the particular patronage of ſome emperors, 
yet it hardly ever begin under a tyranny in any na- 
tion: becauſe fawery is, of all things, the greateſt clog 
and obſtacle to ſpeculation. And, indeed, arbitrary power 
is but the firſt natural ſtep from anarchy, or the ſavage 
life ; the adjuſting power and freedom being an effect and 
conſequence of maturer thinking: and this is no where 
ſo duly regulated as in a limited monarchy ; becauſe I 
believe it may paſs for a maxim in ſtate, That the admi- 
niſtration cannot be placed in tos few hands, nor the legi/- 
lature in tos many. Now, in this material point the 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government far exceeds all 
others at this time on the earth; to which the preſent 
eſtabliſhment of the church doth fo happily agree, that, 
I think, whoever is an enemy to either, muſt of neceſ- 
lity be ſo to beth. | 

He thinks, as our monarchy is conſtituted, an heredi- 
tary right is much to be preferred before election; be- 
cauſe the government here, eſpecially by ſome late a- 
mendments, is ſo regularly diſpoſed in all its parts, that 
it almoſt executes itſelf: and therefore, upon the death 
ot a prince among us, the adminiſtration goes on with- 
vut any rub or interruption. For the ſame reaſons, we 
have lets to apprehend from the weakneſs or fury of our 
monarchs, who have ſuch wiſe councils to guide the ft, 
and laws to reſtrain the other. And therefore this he- 
reditary right thould be kept fo ſacred, as never to 
break the ſucceilion, unleis where the preſerving it may 
endanger the couſtitution; which is not from any intrin- 
lic merit or unalienable right in a particular family, but 
t avoid the conſequences that uſually attend the ambi- 
tion of competitors, to which elective Kingdoms are 
expoted ; and which is the only obſtacle to hinder them 
from arriving at the greateſt perfection that govern- 
ment can poſſibly reach. Hence appears the ablurdity 
of that diſtinction between a king de facto and one de ju- 

re, with reſpect to us. For every limited monarch is a kin 
&- jure; becauſe he governs by the conſent of the acho/e, 
which is authority ſufficient to aboliſh all precedent right. 
i!” king come in by cage, he is no longer a limited 
monarch; it he aiterwards conſent to limitations, he 

becomes immediately king de jure, for the ſame reaſon. 
_ | The 
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The great advocates for: ſucceſſion, who affirm it ought 
not to be violated upon any regard or conſideration 
whatſoever, do inſiſt much upon one argument, that 
ſeems to carry little weight. They would have it, that 
a crown is a prince's birthright, and ought at leaſt to 
be as well ſecured to him and his poſterity, as the inhe- 
ritance of any private man; in ſhort, that he has the 
ſame title to his kingdom, which every individual has 
to his property. Now, the conſequence of this doctrine 
muſt be, that as a man may find ſeveral ways to waſte, 
miſ-ſpend, or abuſe his patrimony, without being auſwer- 
able to the laws; ſoa king may in like manner do 
what he will with his own; that is, he may ſquander 
and miſapply his revenues, and even alienate the crown, 
without being called to an account by his ſubjects. They 
allow ſuch a prince to be guilty indeed of much folly 
and wickedneſs ; but for theſe he is anſwerable to God, as 
every private man muſt be that is guilty of miſmanage- 
ment in his own concerns. Now, the folly of this rea- 
. foning will beſt appear, by applying it in a parallel caſe. 
Should any man argue, that a phyſician is ſuppoſed to 
underſtand his own art belt; that the law protects and 
encourages his profeſlion; and therervre, although he 
ſhould maniteſtly preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, 
whereof they ſhould immediately die, he cannot be 
juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable only to God: or 
ſhould the ſame be offered in behalt of a divine, who 
would preach againſt religion and moral duties : in ei- 
ther of theſe two caſes, every body would find out the 
ſophiſtry, and preſently anſwer, That although common 
men are not exactly ſkilled in the compoſition or appli- 
cation of medicines, or in preſcribing the limits of du- 
ty; yet the difference between poiſons and remedies is 
eaſily known by their effects; and common reaſon ſoon 
diſtinguiſhes between virtue and vice: and it muſt be 
neceſſary to forbid both theſe the further practice of 
their profeſſions, becauſe their crimes are not purely 
perſonal to the phyſician or the divine, but deſtruc- 
tive to the public. All which is infinitely ſtronger 
in reſpect to a prince, in whoſe good or ill conduct the 
happineſs or miſery of a whole nation is included ; 
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whereas it is of ſmall conſequence to the public, farther 
than example, how any private perſon manageth his 
property. i 

But granting that the right of a lineal ſucceſſor to a 
crown were upon the fame foot with the property of a 
ſubje& ; ſtill it may at any time be transferred by the 
legiſlative power, as other properties frequently are. 
The ſupreme power in a ſtate can do no wrong ; becauſe 
whatever that doth, is the action of all: and when the 
lawyers apply this maxim to the 4ing, they muſt under- 
ſtand it only in that ſenſe, as he is adminiſtrator of the 
ſupreme power ; otherwiſe it is not univerſally true, 
— be controuled in ſeveral inſtances, eaſy to pro- 

And theſe are the topics we muſt proceed upon to ju- 
ſtify our excluſion ot the young pretender in France; 
that of his ſuſpected birth being merely popular, and 
therefore not made uſe of, as I remember, fince the re- 
volution, in any ſpeech, vote, or proclamation, where 
there was occaſion to mention him. 

As to the abdication of King James, which the advo- 
cates on that fide look upon to have been forcible and 
unjuſt, and conſequently void in itſelf, I think a man 
may obſerve every article of the Engliſh church, with- 
out being in much pain about it. It is not unlikely, 
that all doors were laid open for his departure, and 
perhaps not without the privity of the Prince of Orange; 
as reaſonably concluding, that the kingdom might bet- 
ter be ſettled in his ablence. But to athrm he had any 
cauſe to apprehend the fame treatment with his father, 
is an improbable ſcandal flung upon the nation by a few 
bigotted French ſcribblers, or the invidious aſſertion of 
a ruined party at home in the bitterneſs of their fouls; 
not one material circumſtance agiecing with thoſe in 
1648; and the greateſt part of the nation having pre- 
ſerved the utmoſt horror for that ignominious murder. 
But whether his removal were cauſed by his own fears, 
or other mens artifices, it is manifeſt to me, that, ſup- 
poling the throne to be vacant, which was the foot the 
nation went upon, the body of the people was thereup- 
on left at liberty to chuſe what form of government 
they pleaſed, by themſelves, or their repreſentatives. 

The 
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The only difficulty of any weight againſt the pro- 
ceedings at the revolution, is an obvious objection, to 
which the writers upon that ſubject have not yet given 
a direct or ſufficieut anſwer; as it they were in pain at 
ſome conſequences, which they apprehend thoſe of the 
contrary opinion might draw from it. I will repeat. 
this objection, as it was offered me ſome time ago, with 
all its advantages, by a very pious, learned, and wor- 
thy gentleman of the nonjuring party. 

The force of his argument turned upon this, That 
the laws made by the ſupreme power cannot otherwiſe 
than by the ſupreme power be annulled : That this con- 
fiſting in England of a King, Lords, and Commons, 
whereof each have a negative voice, no two of them 
can repeal or enact a law without conſent of the third; 
much leſs may any oue of them be entirely excluded 
from its part of the legiſlature by a were of the other 
two: That all theſe maxims were openly violated at 
the revolution; where an aſſembly of the nobles and 
feople, not ſummoned by the King's writ, (which was 
an eſſential part of the conſtitution), and conſequently 
no lawful meeting, did, merely upon their own authori- 
ty, declare the King to have abdicated, the throne va - 
cant; and gave the crown by a vote to a nephew, when 
there were three children to inherit; though, by the 
fundamental laws of the realm, the next heir is imme 
diately to ſucceed. Neither doth. it appear, how a 
prince's abdication can make any other fort of vacancy 
in the throne, than would be cauſed by his death; ſince 
he cannot abdicate for his children, {who claim their 
right of ſucceſſion by act of parliament), otherwiſe than 
by his own conſent, in form, to a bill from the two 
hol.ſes. 

And this is the difficulty that ſeems chiefly to ſtick 
with the moſt reaſonable of thoſe who, from a mere 
(cruple of conſcience, refuſe to join with us upon the 
revolution-principle ; but for the reſt are, I believe, as 
tar trom loving arbitrary government as any others can 


| n Mr Nelſon, author of the feaſis and faſts of the church of Eng- 
anc. | 


be, 
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be, who are born under a free conſtitution, and are al- 
lowed to have the leaſt ſhare of common good ſenſe. 

In this objection there are two queſtions included. 
Firſt, Whether, upon the foot of our conſtitution, as 
it ſtood in the reign of the late King James, a king of 
England may be depoſed ? The ſecond is, Whether the 
people of England, convened by their own authority, 
after the king had withdrawn himſelf in the manner he 
did, had power to alter the ſucceſſion ? 

As for the firſt, it is a point I ſhall not preſume to 
determine ; and ſhall therefore only fay, that, to any 
man who holds the negative, I would demaddhe li- 
berty of putting the caſe as ſtrongly as I pleaſe. I will 
ſuppoſe a prince limited by laws like ours, yet running 
into a thouſand caprices of cruelty, like Ne: © or Cali- 
gula ; I will ſuppoſe him to murder his mother and his 
wife; to commit inceſt, to raviſh matrons, to blow up 
the ſenate, and burn his metropolis ; openly to renounce 
God and Chriſt, and worſhip the devil : theſe, and the , 
like exorbitancies, are in the power of a {angle perſon to 
commit, without the advice of a miniſtry, or | 
of an army. And if ſuch a king as I have deſcribed, 
cannot be depoſed but by his own conſent in parliament, 
I do not well ſee how he can be reed; or what can 
be meant by a /imited monarchy ; or what ſignifies the 
people's conſent in making and repealing laws, if the 
perſon who adminiſters, hath no tie but conſcience, and 
is anſwerable to none but God. I dcfire no ſtronger 
proof that an opinion muſt be ialſe, than to find very 
great abſurdities annexed to it; and there cannot be 

reater than in the preſent caſe: for it is not a bare 
— that kings may run into ſuch enormities as 
are above mentioned; the practice may be proved by 
examples, not only drawn from the firſt Ca ſars, or la- 
ter Emperors, but many modern princes of Europe; 


ſuch as, Peter the Cruel, Philip II. of Spain, John Ba- 


filovits of Muſcovy; and, in our own nation, King 
hn, Richard III. and Henry VIII. But there cannot 
equal abſurdities ſuppoſed in maintaining the contra- 
opinion; becauſe it is certain, that princes have it in 


| their power to keep a majority on their fide by any tu- 


lerable adminiſtration, till provoked by continual op- 
prelſũons. 
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preſſions; no man indeed can then anſwer where the 
madneſs of the people will ſtop. 

As to the ſecond part of the objection, Whether the 
people of England, convened by their own authority, 
upon King Jaines's 8 departure, had power to 
alter the ſucceſſion ! 

In anſwer to this, I think it is manifeſt from the 
practice of the wiſelt nations, and who ſeem to have 
had the trueſt notions of freedom, that when a prince 
was laid aſide for male-adminiſtration, the nobles and 
people, if they thought it neceſſary for the public weal, 
did reſume the adminiſtration of the ſupreme power, 

the power itſelf having been always in them), and 

id not only alter the ſucceſſion, but often the very 
form of goverument too; becauſe they believed there 
was no natural right in one man to govern another, but 
that all was by inſtitution, force, or conſent. Thus, 
the cities of Greece, when they drove out their tyran- 
nical kings, either choſe others from a new family, or 
aboliſhed the kingly government, and became free ſtates. 
Thus the Romans, upon the expulſion of Tarquin, found 
it inconvenient for them to be ſubject any longer to the 
pride, the Juſt, the cruelty and arbitrary will of fingle 
perſons; and therefore, by general conſent, entirely al- 
tered the whole frame of their government. Nor do I 
find the proceedings of either, in this point, to have been 
condemned by any hiſtorian of the ſucceeding | 

But a great deal hath been already faid by other wri- 
ters upon this invidious and beaten ſubject; therefore I 
ſhall let it fall ; though the point is commonly miſtaken, 
eſpecially by the {awyers ; who, of all others, ſeem leaſt 
to underſtand the nature of government in general; 
like under-workmen, who are expert enough at making 
a ſingle wheel in a clock, but are utterly ignorant how 
to adjuſt the ſeveral parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return, therefore, from this digreſſion : It is a 
church-of England man's opinion, that the freedom of a 
nation conſiſts in an abſolute unlimited legiſlative power, 
wherein the whole body of the people are fairly repre- 
ſented, and in an executive duly limited; becauſe on this 
kde likewiſe there may be dangerous degrees, and a ve- 
ry ill extreme. For when two parties in a ſtate are 


pretty 
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pretty equal in powwer, pretenſions, merit, and virtue, (for 
theſe two laſt are, with relation to parties and a court, 
quite different things), it hath been the opinion of the 
beſt writers upon government, that a prince ought not 
in any fort to be under the guidance or influence of 
either ; becauſe he declines, by this means, from his of- 
fice of preſiding over the whole, to be the head of a par- 
ty ; which, belides the indignity, renders him anſwer. 
able for all public miſmanagements, and the conſequen- 
ces of thein: and in whatever ſtate this happens, there 
muſt either be a weakneſs in the prince or miniſtry, or 
elſe the former is too much reſtrained by the nobles, or 


thoſe who repreſent the people. 


To conclude : A church-of- England man may, with 
prudence and a good conſcience, approve the profeſſed 
principles of one party more than the other, according 
as he thinks they beſt promote the good of church and 
ſtate ; but he will never be ſwayed by paſſion or intereſt 
to advance an opinion, merely becaule it is that of the 

rty he moſt approves; which one ſingle principle be 

ks upon as the root of all our civil animoſities. To 
enter into a party, as into an order of friars, with fo 
reſigned an obedience to ſuperiors, is very unſuitable 
both with the civil and religious liberties we fo zealouſ- 
ly afſert. Thus the underſtandings of a whole ſenate 
are often inſlaved by three or four leaders on each ſide; 
who, inſtead of intending the public weai, have their 
hearts wholly ſet upon ways and means how to get or 
to keep employments. But, to ſpeak more at large, 
how has this ſpirit of faction mingled itſelf with the mals 
of the people, changed their nature and manners, and 
the very genius of the nation? broke all the laws of 
charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and hoſpitality, de- 
ſtroyed all ties of friendſhip, and divided families againſt 
themſelves? And no wonder it ſhould be fo, when, in 
order to find out the character of a perſon, inſtead of 
inquiring whether he be a man of virtue, honour, piety, 
wit, good ſenſe, or learning; the modern queſtion is 
only, Whether he be a hig or a Tory? under which 
terms all good and ill qualities are included. 

Now, becauſe it is a point of difficulty to chuſe an 
exact middle between two ill extremes, it may be worth 


inquiring, 
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inquiring, in the preſent caſe, which of theſe a wiſe and 
good man would rather ſeem to avoid. Tang there- 
fore their own good and ill characters, with due abatc- 
ments and allowances for partiality and paſſion, I thowid 
think, that, in order to preſerve the conſtitution entne 
in church and ſtate, whoever hath a true value for both, 
would be ſure to avoid the extremes of Whig for the 
ſake of the former, and the extremes of Tory on account 
of the latter. | 

I have now faid all that I could think convenient up- 
on ſo nice a ſubject, and find I have the ambition com- 
mon with other reaſoners, to wiſh at leaſt that both 
parties may think me in the right ; which would be of 
tome uſe to thoſe who have any virtue left, but are 
blindly drawn into the extravagancies of either, upon 
falſe repreſentations, to ſerve the ambition or malice of 
ing men, without any proſpect of their own. But 
if that is not to be hoped for, my next wiſh ſhould be, 
that both might think me in the wrong ; which I would 
underſtand as an ample juſtification of myſelf, and a 
ſure ground to believe, that I have proceeded at leaſt 
with impartiality, and perhaps with truth, 
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POSTHUMOUS SERMONS#, 


S:..:-&S MK. MM. 0... I. 


On the TRINITY. 


1 Epiſtle general of ST JohN v. 7. 


For there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, 


the Ward, and the Hely Gheft ; and theje three are one. 


HIS day being ſet apart to acknowledge our 

; belief in the eternal Trinity, I thought i: 

might be proper to employ my preſent dil- 
courſe entirely upon that ſubject; and I hope to handle 
it in ſuch a manner, that the moſt ignorant among vou 
may return home better informed of your duty in this 
great point, than probably you are at preſent. 

[t maſt be confeſſed, that by the weakneſs and in- 
diſcretion of buly (or, at beſt, of well-meaning) people, 
as well as by the malice of thoſe who are enemies to all 
revealed religion, and are not content to poſſeſs their 
own infidelity in ſilence, without communicating it to 


the diſturbance of mankind ; I ſay, by theſe means, it 


* Theſe ſermons are curious, and cuiious for ſuch reaſons as 
would mike other works deſpicable. They were written in a care- 
leſs hurrying manner; and were the off-pring of neceſſity, not of 
choice: fo that one will ſce the original torce of the Dean's genius 
more in theſe compoſitions, that were the legitimate ſons of duty, 
than in other pieces that were the natural ſons of love. They were 
held in ſuch low eſteem in his own thoughts, that, ſome years be- 
force he died, he gave away the whole collection to Dr Sheridan, 
with the utmoſt indifference : © Here,” fays he, are a bundle of 
% my old ſermons. You may have them if you pleaſe. "They 
„ may be of ule to you, they have never been of any to me.” 
The parcel given to Dr Sheridan conſiſted, as I have heard, of a- 
bout thirty-five ſermons, Three or four only are publiſhed; and 
thoſe I have read over with attention. Orrery, | | 

ite muſt 
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muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of the Trinity hath 
ſuffered very much, and made Chriſtianity ſuffer along 
with it. For theſe two things muſt be granted: Firſt, 
That men of wicked lives would be very glad there were 
no truth in Chriltianity at all; and, ſecondly, If they can 
pick out any one ſingle article in the Chriſtian religion 
which appears not agreeable to their own corrupted 
reaſon, or to the arguments of thoſe bad people who 
follow the trade of ſeducing others, they preſently con- 
clude, that the truth of the whole goſpel muſt fink along 
with that one article. Which is juſt as wiſe, as if a man 
ſhould fay, becauſe he diflikes one law of his country, 
he will therefore oblerve no law at all; and yet that 
one law may be very reaſonable in itſclf, although he 
does not allow it, or does not know the reaſon of the 
lawpivers. 

Thus it hath happened with the great doctrine of the 
Trinity; which word is indeed not in ſcripture, but wes 
a term of art invented in the earlier times, to expreſs 
the doctrine by a fingle word, for the fake of brevity 
and convenience. The doctrine then as delivered in 
holy ſcripture, though not exactly in the ſame words, 
is very ſhort, and amounts only to this: That the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, are cach of them 
God, and yet there is but one God. For as to the word 
perſon, when we ſay there are three perſons; and as to 
thoſe other explanations in the Athanaſian creed, this 
day read to you, (whether compiled by Athanaſius or 
no), they were taken vp three hundred years after Chriſt, 
to 3 tl. is dectrine; and I will tell you upon what 
occaſion. About that time there ſprang up a hereſy of 
people called 4rians, from one Arius the leader of them. 
Theſe denied our Saviour to be God, although they al- 
lowed all the reſt of the goſpel, (wherein they were 
more ſincere than their followers among us). Thus 
the Chriſtian world was divided into two parts, till at 
length, by the zeal and courage of St Athenaſius, the A- 
rians were condemned in a general council, and a creed 
formed upon the true faith, as St Athanaſius hath ſet- 


tled it. This creed is now read at certain times in our 


churches ; which although it is uſeful for ediſication to 
thoſe who underſtand it, yet ſince it contains ſeme nice 
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and philoſophical points, which few people can com- 
prehend, the bulk of mankind is obliged to believe no 
more than the ſcripture-doctrine, as I have delivered 
it; becauſe that creed was intended only as an anſwer 
to the Arians in their own way, who were very ſubtle 
diſputers. | 

But this hereſy having revived in the world about an 
hundred years ago, and continued ever ſince; not out 
of a zeal to truth, but to give a looſe to wickedneſs, by 
throwing off all religiun; ſeveral divines, in order to 
anſwer the cavils of thoſe adverſaries to truth and mo- 
rality, began to find out farther explanations of this 
doctrine of the Trinity by rules of philoſopby ; which 
have multiplied controverſies to ſuch a degree, as to be- 
get ſcruples that have perplexed the minds of many ſo- 
ber Chriſtians, who otherwiſe could never have enter- 
tained them. 

I muſt therefore be ſo bold to affirm, that the method 
taken by many of thoſe learned men to defend the doe. 
trine of the Trinity, hath been founded upon a miſ- 
take. 

It muſt be allowed, that every man is bound to fol- 
low the rules and directions of that meaſure of reaſon 
which God hath given him. And indeed he cannot do 
otherwiſe, if he will be ſincere, or act like a man. For 
inſtance, if I ſhould be commanded by an angel from 
heaven to belicve it is mièn'ght at noon-day ; yet! 
could not believe him. So if I were directly told in 
{cripture, that tree are we, and oe is three, I could 
not conceive or believe it, in the natural common ſenſe 
of that expreſiion ; but mult ſuppoſe, that ſomething dark 
or myiticil was meant, which it pleated God to conceal 
irom me, and {rom all the world. Thus, in the text, 
here are three that bear racerd, &c. Am I capable cf 
z nowing and deltning, what union and what diſtinction 
there may be in the divine nature, which poſſibly may be 
hid from the angels themiclies? Again, I fe it plainly 
declared in {cripture, that there is but one God ; and yet 
nd our Saviour claiming the prerogative of God, in 
knowing mens thoughts; in ſaying, He ard Lis Father 
are one; ane, Befire fbrahem was, Tam. I read, that 
the dilciples worſhipped him; that Thomas ſaid to him, 
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My Lord and my God; and St John, chap. i. In the begin- 
ning was the Ward, and the Word wwas with God, and the 
Ward was God. I read likewiſe, that the Holy Ghoſt 
beſtowed the gift of tongues, and the power of work- 
ing miracles ; which, if rightly conſidered, is as great a 
miracle as any, that a number of illiterate men ſhould 
of a ſudden be qualified to ſpeak all the languages then 
known in the world ; ſuch as could be done by the 
inſpiration of God alone . From theſe ſeveral texts it 
is plain, that God commands us to believe there is an 
union, and there is a diſtinction; but what that union, 
or what that diſtinction is, all mankind are equally ig- 
norant, and muſt continue fo, at leaſt till the day of 
iudgment, without ſome new revelation. 

But becauſe I cannot conceive the nature of this 
union and diſtinction in the divine nature, am I there- 
fore to reject them as abſurd and impoſſible, as I would 
if any one told me, that three men are one, and one 
man is three? We are told, that a man and his wife are 
one fleſh: this I can comprehend the meaning of; yet, 

literally taken, it is a thing impoſſible. But the apoſtle 
tells us, We ſee but in part, and <ve know but in part; 
and yet we would comprehend all the ſecret ways and 
workings of God. 

Therefore I ſhall again repeat the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it is poſitively affirmed in ſcripture: That 
God is there expreſſed in three different names, as Fa- 


In defending the peculiar doctrines of Chriſtianity, perhaps it is 
always beſt to inſiſt upon the poſitive evidence, as the Dean has 
done in this ſermon: for in every queſtion, he who undertakes to ob 
viate objections, mult neceſſarily be foiled' by him who puts them. 
By the human intellect, little more than the ſurface of things can 
be known; and therefore ſpeculative objections, which would puzzle 
an able philoſopher, may be eaſily raiſed even againft thoſe truths 
which admit of practical demonſtration. It was once objected to a 
philoſopher, who was explaining the laws of motion, That there could 
be no ſuch thing; for that a body muſt move cither in the pluce in 
which it is, or in the place in which it is t; but both being impoſ- 
ſible, there could be no motion. This objection the philoſopher im - 
mediately removed, by walking croſs the room. And if none were to 
triumph in the ſtrength of popular objeQtions againſt Chriſtianity, 
but thoſe who could otherwiſe thew the fallacy of this againſt motion, 
the number of n:;r;! philofaphers among us would probably be very 
few, Hawke. 

13 ther, 
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ther, as Son, and as Holy Ghoſt; that each of theſe is 
God, and that there is but one God. But this union 
and diſtiuction are a myſtery utterly unknown to man- 
kind. 

This is enough for any good Chriſtian to believe on 
this great article, without ever inquiring any farther, 
And this can be contrary to no man's reaſon, although 
the knowledge of it is hid from him. | 

But there is another difficulty, of great importance a. 
mong thoſe who quarrel with the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, as well as with ſeveral other articles of Chriſtiani- 
ty ; which is, That our religion abounds in myſteries ; 
and theſe they are ſo bold to revile as cant, im- 
poſture, and prieſtcraſt. It is impoſlible lor us to de- 
termine, for what reaſons God thought fit to communi- 
cate ſome things to us in part, and leave ſome part a 
myſtery: but ſo it is in fact, and fo the holy ſcriptures 
tell us in ſeveral places. For inſtance, the reſurection 
and change of our bodies are called myſteries by St 
Paul; our Savour's incarnation is another: the king- 
dom of God is called a myſtery by our Saviour, to be 
oaly known to his diſciples; fo is faith, and the word of 
God, by St Paul. I omit many others. So that to de- 
clare apainſt all myſteries without diſtinction or excep- 
tion, is to declare againſt the whole tenor of the New 
Tecltamznt. 

There are two conditions that may bring a myſtery 
under {ufpicicn. Firſt, When it is not taught and com- 
manded in holy writ ; or, ſecondly, When the myſtery 
turns to the advantage of thoſe who preach it to others. 
Now, as to the firſt, it can never be faid, that we 
preach myſteries without warrant from holy fcrip- 
ture; although I coufeſs this of the Trizity may have 
12:1nctumes been explained by human invention, which 
might perhaps better have been ſpared. As to the le- 
cond, it will not be poſſible to charge the Proteſtant 
pPricitiood with propoſing any temporal advantage to 
themſelves by broaching, or multiplying, or preaching 
of mylterics. Docs this myſtery of the 7 rinity, for in- 
ſtance, and the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, bring the 
le .{t profit or power to the preachers? No; it is as 
great a myſtery to themſel w es, as it is to the meaneſt of 
their 
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their hearers ; and may be rather a cauſe of humiliation, 
by putting their underſtanding in that point upon a level 
with the moſt ignorant of their flock. It is true indeed, 
the Roman church bath very much enriched herſelf by 
trading in myſteries, for which they have not the leaſt 
authority from ſcripture, and which were fitted only to 
advance their own temporal wealth and grandeur ; ſuch 
as tranſubſtantiation, worſpigping of images, indul,ences for 
fins, purgatory, and maſſes for the dead; with many 
more. But it is the perpetual talent of thoſe who have 
ill-will to our church, or a contempt for all religion, 
taken up by the wickedneſs of their lives, to charge us 
with the errors and corruptions of Popery, which all 
Proteſtants have thrown off near two hundred years : 
whereas thoſe myſteries held by us have no proſpect of 
power, pomp, or wealth; but have been ever maintain- 
ed by the univerſal body of true believers from the days 
of the apoſtles, and will be ſo to the reſurrection; nei- 
ther will the gates of hell prevail againſt them. 

It may be thought perhaps a ſtrange thing, that God 
ſhould require us to believe myſteries, while the reaſon 
or manner of what we are to believe is above our com- 
prehenſion, and wholly concealed from us. Neither 
doth it appear at firſt fight, that the believing or not 
believing them doth concern either the glory of God, 
or contribute to the goodneſs or wickedneſs of our lives. 
But this is a great and dangerous miſtake, We ſee 
what a mighty weight is laid upon faith both in the Old 
and New Teſtament. In the former we read, how the 
faith of Abraham 1s praiſed, who could believe that God 
would raiſe from him a great nation, at the very ſame 
time that he was commanded to facrifice his only fon, 
and deſpaired of any other ifſue : and this was to him 
a great myſtery. Our Saviour is perpetvally preaching 
faith to his diſciples, or reproaching them with the want 
of it; and St Paul produceth numerous examples of 
the wonders done by faith. And all this is highly rea- 
ſonable: for faith is an entire dependence upon the 
truth, the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of God; 
wliich dependence will certainly incline us to obey him 
in all things. So that the great excellency of faith 
conſiſts in the conſequence it hath upon our actions: as, 


it 
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if we depend the truth and wiſdom of a man, we 
ſhall eds be more diſpoſed to follow his advice, 
Therefore let no man think, that he can lead as good a 
moral life without faith, as with it; for this reaſon, be- 
cauſe he who has no faith, cannot, by the ſtrength of his 
own reaſon or endeavours, fo eaſily reſiſt temptations, as 
the other, who depends upon God's aſſiſtance in the over- 
coming his frailties, and is ſure to be rewarded for ever 
in heaven, for his victory over them. Faith, ſays the a- 
poſtle, is the evidence of things not ſeen. He means, that 
faith is a virtue, by which any thing commanded us 
by God to believe, * evident and certain to us, 

though we do not fee, nor can conceive it; becauſe 
by taith we entirely depend upon the truth and power 
of God. 

It is an old and true diſtinction, that things may be 
above our reaſon, without being contrary to it. Of this 
kind are the power, the nature, and the univerſal pre- 
ſence of God, with innumerable other points. How 
little do thoſe who quarrel with myſteries, know of 
the commoneſt actions of nature? The growth of an a- 
nimal, of a plant, or of the ſmalleſt ſeed, is a myſtery 
to the wiſeſt among men? If an ignorant perſon were 
told, that a loadſtone would draw iron at a diſtance, 
be might ſay, it was a thing contrary to his reaſon, and 
could not believe before he ſaw it with his eyes. 

The manner whereby the foil and body are united, 
and how they are diſtinguiſhed, is wholly unaccount- 
able to us. We ſee but one part, and yet we know 
we conſiſt of two ; and this is a myſtery we cannot com- 
prehend, any more than that of the Trinity. 

From what hath been faid, it is manifeſt, that God 
did never command us to believe, nor his miniſters to 

reach, any doctrine which is contrary to the reaſon he 
bath pleaſed to endue us with ; but, for his own wile 
ends has, thought fit to conceal from us the nature of 
the thing he commands ; thereby to try our faith and 
obedience, and increaſe our dependence upon him. 

It is highly probable, that if God ſhould pleaſe to 
reveal unto us this great myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome 
other myſteries in our holy religion, we ſhould not be 


able to underſtand them, unleſs he would at the fame 


time 
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time think fit to beſtow on us ſome new powers or fa- 
culties of the mind, which we want at preſent, and are 
reſerved till the day of reſurrection to lite eternal. For 
now, as the apoſtle fays, we ſee through a glaſs darkly, 
but then face to face. 

Thus, we ſee, the matter is brought to this iſſue; 
we muſt either believe what God directly commands us 
in holy ſcripture, or we mult wholly reject the ſcripture, 
and the Chriſtian religion, which we pretend to profeſs. 
But this, I hope, is too deſperate a ſtep for any of us 
to make. | 

I have already obſerved, that thoſe who preach up 
the belief of the Trinity, or of any other myſtery, can- 
not propoſe any temporal advantage to themſelves by fo 
doing. But this is not the caſe of thoſe who oppoſe 
theſe doctrines. Do they lead better moral lives than a 
good Chriſtian? Are they more juſt in their dealings ? 
more chaſte, or temperate, or charitable? Nothing at 
all of this; but, on the contrary, their intent is to over- 
throw all religion, that they may gratify their vices, 
without any reproach from the world, or their own 
conſcience ; and are zealous to bring over as many o- 
thers as they can to their own opinions ; becauſe it is 
ſome kind of imaginary comfort, to have a multitude 
on their fide. ; 

There is no miracle mentioned in holy writ, which, 
if it were ſtrictly cxamiued, is not as much contrary to 
common reiſon, and as much a myſtery, as this dorine 
of the Trinity; and therefore we may with equal juſtice 
deny the truth of them all. For inſtance, it is againſt 
the laws of nature, that a human body ſhould be able 
to walk upon the water, as St Peter is recorded to have 
done; or that a dead carcaſe ſhould be raiſed trom the 
grave after three days, when it began to corrupt ; 
which thoſe who underſtand anatomy, will pronounce 
to be impoſſible by the common rules of nature and 
realon. Yet theſe miracles, and many others, are poſi- 
tively affirmed in the goſpel ; and theſe we muſt be- 
_ or give up our holy religion to Atheiſts and In- 

els. 

I thall now make a few inferences and obſervations 
upon what hath been ſaid. | N 

rf, 
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Fir, It would be well, if people would not lay fo 
much weight on their own reaſon in matters of religion, 
as to think every thing impoſſible and abſurd which 
they cannot conceive. How often do we contradict | 
the right rules of reaſon in the whole courſe of our 
lives? Reafen itſelf is true and juſt ; but the reaſen of e- 4 
very particular man is weak and wavering, perpetually | 
ſwayed and turned by his intereſts, his pailions, and his | 
vices. Let any man but conſider, when he hath a con- | 
troverſy with another, though his cauſe be ever fo un- 
juſt, though the whole world be againſt him, how blind- 
ed he is, by the love of himſelf, to believe that right 
is wrong, and wrong is right, when it makes for his | 
own advantage. Where is then the right uſe of his rea- 
ſon, which he ſo much boaſts of, and which he would 
blaſphemouſly ſet up to controul the commands of the 
Almighty ? 

Secondly, When men are tempted to deny the myſte- 
ries of religion, let them examine and ſcarch into their 
own hearts, whether they have not ſome favourite fin, 
which is of their party in this diſpute, and which is 
equally contrary to other commands of God in the 
ſpel. For why do men love darkneſs rather than 
ight ? The ſcripture tells us, Becan/e their deeds are evil; 
and there can be no other reaſon aſſigned. Therefore 
when men are curious and inquiſitive to diſcover ſome 
weak fides in Chriſtianity, and inclined to favour every 
thing that is offered to its diſadvantage, it is plain they 
wiſh it were not true: and thoſe wiſhes can proceed 
from nothing but an evil conſcience ; becauſe, if there 
be truth in our religion, their condition mult be miſer- 
able *. 

Ard therefore, thirdly, men fhould conſider, that 
railing difficulties concerning the myſteries in religion, | 
cannot make them more wile, learned, or virtuous ; | 
better neighbours, or friends, or more ſerviceable to 


It is an high encomium on reformed Chriſtianity, and a ſtrong 
argument of its ſuperior excellence, that a corrupt lite always inchycs 
men to wiſh it were not true. It does not appear, that Mahometans 
and Papiſts with their religion to be falſe in properticn as their lives 
are immoral ; and it is faid of Dryden, that not being able to fortify 
himſclt in inſidelity, he died a Papiſt. Hawke/. 

their 
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their country ; but, whatever they pretend, will de- 
ſtroy their inward peace of mind, by perpetual doubts 
and fears ariſing in their breaſts. And God forbid we 
ſhould ever fee the times fo bad, when dangerous opi- 
nions in religion will be a means to get favour and pre- 
ferment ; although, even in ſuch a caſe, it would be an 
ill traffic, to gain the world, and loſe our own fouls. So 
that, upon the whole, it will be * to find any 
real uſe towards a virtuous or happy life, by denying the 
myſteries of the goſpel. _ 

Fourthly, Thoſe ſtrong unbelievers who expect that 
all myſteries ſhould be ſquared and fitted to their own 
reaſon, might have ſomewhat to ſay for themſelves, if 
they could fatisfy the general reaſon of mankind in 
their opinions. But herein they are miſerably defective, 
abſurd, and ridiculous. They ſtrain at a gnat, and ſwal- 
low a camel: they can believe, that the world was 
made by chance ; that God doth not concern himſelf 
with things below, will neither puniſh vice nor reward 
virtue ; that religion was invented by cunning men to 
keep the world in awe ; with many other opinions equal- 
ly falſe and deteſtable, againſt the common light of 
nature as well as leaſon; againſt the univerſal ſenti- 
ments of all civilized nations, and offenſive to the ears 
even of a ſober Heathen. 

Laſtly, Since the world abounds with peſtilent books 
particularly written againſt this doctrine of the Trini- 
ty, it is fit to inform you, that the authors of them 
proceed wholly upon a miſtake. They would ſhew 
how impoſſible it is, that three can be one, and one can 
be three: whereas the ſcripture faith no ſuch thing, at 
leaſt iv that manner they would make it; but onl 
that there is ſome kind of unity and diſtinction in the 
divine nature, which mankind cannot poſliby compre- 
hend. Thus the whole doctrine is ſhort and plain, and 
in itſelf incapable of any controverly ; ſince God him- 

ſelf hath pronounced the fact. but wholly concealed 
the manner. And therefore many divines, who thought 
fit to anſwer thole wicked books, have been miſtaken 
too, by anſwering fools in their folly, and endeavour- 
ing to explain a myſtery which God intended to keep 
ſecret from us. And as I would exhort all men to a- 


void 
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void reading thoſe wicked books written againſt this 
docti inc, as dauyerous and pernicious ; fo I think they 
may omit the aulwers, as uveceliary, This, I conftels, 
will probably affect but tew or none among the genera- 
lity ot our conpregztions, who do not much trouble 
themſelves wich books, at leaſt of tliis kind. However, 
many who do not read themſelves, are ſeduced by o- 
thers that do; and thus become unbelievers upon truſt, 
and at ſecond hand; and this is too frequent a caſe : 
for which reaſon I have endeavoured to put this doctrine 

a ſhort and ſure foot, levelled to the meaneſt un- 
derſtanding; by which we may, as the apoſtle directs, 
be ready always to give an anſwer to every man that 
aſketh us a reaſon of the hope that is in us, with meek- 
neſs and fear. 

And thus I have done with my ſubject; which pro- 
bably I ſhould not have choſen, if I had not been invited 
to it by the occaſion of this ſeaſon, appointed on pur- 
poſe to celebrate the myſteries of the Tini, and the 
deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, wherein we pray to be kept 
ſtedfaſt in this faith; and what this faith is, I have 
ſhewn you in the plaineſt manner I could. For, upon 
the whole, it is no more than this: God commands us, 
by our dependence upon his truth and his word, 
to believe a fact that we do not underſtand. And this 
is no more, than what we do every day in the works of 
nature, upon the credit of men of learning. Without 
faith we can do no works acceptable to God ; for if 
they proceed from any other principle, they will not 
advance our ſalvation ; and this faith, as I have explain- 
ed it, we may acquire, without giving up our „ or 
contradicting our reaſon. May God, of his infinite mer - 
cy, inſpire us with true faith in every article and myſte- 
ry of our holy religion, fo as to diſpoſe us to do what 
is pleaſing in his fight : and this we pray through Jeſus 
Chriſt; to whom, with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt, 
the myſterious incomprehenſible Ox Ex God, be all ho- 
nour and glory, now and for evermore. Amen. 


„This is one of the beſt ſermens in its kind. Dr Swift ſeems 
not to have made luch a plan bis vcluntary choice, not to have built, 
ſuo ex not, uon tuch a baſis ; but he has ccmxleted the tuperſiruc. 
ture in a meſt maſterly mar ner. The materials anſwer the dignity 
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of the edifice ; and the artificer may aſſume honour, upon the 
completion of ſo noble, ſo ſimple, and fo — pile. The myſte- 
rious parts of our religion are apt to have dreadful effects upon weak 
minds. The general comments upon the ſacred writings, and the ſe- 
veral ſermons upon the molt abſtruſe points of ſcripture, are too of- 
ten compoſed in the gloomy ſtyle. Damnation, eternal damnation, 
is placed with all its horror before our eyes; and we are ſo terr'fied at 
the proſpect, that fear makes us imagine we can comprehend myſte- 
ries, which, on this fide of the grave, mult be for ever denied 
to our limited underſtandin Swift has taken the ſafeſt, and the 
eſt method of expounding theſe arcana. He advances every 
tion that can be eſtabliſhed ſo incomprehenſible a ſubject. 
He ſuſtains the belief, avows the rine, and adapts the matter of 
Faith as well as poſſible to the human capacity. His manner of rea- 
ning is maſterly, and his arguments are n particularly, 
where he fays, © It is highly probable, that if God ſhould pleaſe to 
« reveal unto us this great myſtery of the Trinity, or ſome other 
© myſteries in our holy religion, we ſhould not be able to underſtand 
*« them, unleſs he would at the fame time think fit to beſtow on us 
%® ſome new powers or faculties of the mind, which we want at pre- 
« ſent, and are reſerved till the day of teſurrection to life cternal.” 
Þ. 260, 1. Orrery. 


SE: M ON II. 


On Mo rUAL SUBJECTION. 


1 St PETER v. 5. 
Aa, all of you be fubjet one to anther. 


H E apoſtle having, in many parts of this epiſtle, 
given directions to Chriſtians concerning the duty 

of ſubjection or obedience to ſuperiors; in the ſeveral 
inſtances of the ſubject to the prince, the child to his 
parent, the ſervant to his maſter, the wite to ter huſ- 
band, and the younger to the elder ; duth here, in the 
words of my text, ſum up the whole, by advancing a 
point of doctrine, which at firit may appear a little ex- 
traordinary : Yea, all of you, faith he, be ſuljed one to 
another. For it ſhould ſeem, that two perſons cannot 
properly be ſaĩd to be ſubjet to each other, and that 
ſubjection is only due trom inferiors to thoſe above them: 


Vol. I. 2 yet 
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yet St Paul hath ſeveril paſſages to the ſame purpoſe. 


For he ecxhorts the Romans, in honour to prefer one an- 
other“; and the Philippians, that in /awwimeſs of mind 
they Spould let each efleem other better than themſelves ; and 
the Epheſians, that they ſhould /ubmit them/elwves one t9 
enther in the fiar of the Lord}. Here we find theſe two 
great apoitles recommending to all Chriſtians dus dut 
of mutual ſubjection. For we may oblerve by St Peter, 
that having mentioned the ſeveral relations which men 
bear to — other, as governor and ſubject, maſter and 
ſervant, and the reſt which J have already repeated, 
he makes no exception; but fums up the whole with 
commanding al/ to be ſulject one to another. From whence 
we may conclude, that this fubjeftion due from all men 
to all men, is ſomething more than the compliment of 
courſe, when our betters are pleaſed to tell us, they 
are our humble ſervants, but underſtand us to be their 
flaves. 

I know very well, that ſome of thoſe who explain 
this text, apply it to humility, to the duties of charity, 
to private exhortations, and to bearing with each o- 
ther's infirmities; and it is probable the apoſtle may 
have had a regard to all theſe. But however, many 
Jearr.ed men agree, that thee is ſomething more under- 
itood ; and ſo the words in their plain natural meaning 
muſt import; as you will oblerve yourſelves, if you 
read them with the beginniag of the verſe, which 1s 
thus: Likeri/e ye younger, ſulmit yuurſel ves unto the elder : 
yea, all of ycu be ſulject one to another. So that, upon the 
whole, there muſt be ſome kind of ſubjection due from 
every man to every man, which cannot be made void 
by any power, pre-<eminence, or authority whatſoever, 
Now, what fort of ſubjedtion this is, and how it ought 
to be paid, ſhall be the ſubject of my preſent diſcourſe. 

As God hath contrived all the works of nature to be 
uleful, and in ſome manner a ſupport to each other, by 
which the whole frame of the world under his provi- 
dence is preterved and kept up; fo, among mankind, our 
particular ſtations are appointed to each of us by God al- 
miglity, uherein we are obliged to act, as far as our power 
reacheth, towards he good of the whole community. 


* Pym, xi, 10. f Philip. ü. 3. f Eph. v. 21. 


— 
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And he who doth not perform that part aſſigned him, 
towards advancing the benefit of the whole, in pro- 
portion to his opportunities and abilities, is not only 
an uſeleſs, but a very miſchievous member of the pu- 
blic ; becauſe he takes his ſhare of the profit, and yet 
leaves his ſhare of the burden to be borne by others, 
which is the true principal cauſe of moſt miteries and 
misfortunes in lite. For a wiſe man who does not aſ- 


fiſt with his counſels, a great man with his protection, 


a rich man with his bounty and charity, and a poor 
man with his labour, are perfect nuiſances in a com- 
monwenlth. Neither is any condition of life more ho- 
nourable in the fight of God than another ; other- 
wit he would be a reſpecter of pericns, which he aſ- 
fares us he is not: for he hath propoſed the fame fal- 
vation to all men, and hath only placed them in diffe- 
rent ways or {tations to work it out. Princes are born 
with no more advantages of ſtrength or wiſdom than 
othęe nnen; and, by an unhappy education, are uſual! 

more detective in boch, than thouſands of their ſubject. 
They depend tor every neceſſary of life upon the mean- 
elt of their people: beſides, obedience and ſubjection 
were never injoined by God to humour the paſſions, 
luſts, and vanities of thoſe who demand them from us ; 
but we are commanded to obey our governors, becauſe 
diſobedience would breed ſeditions in the ſtate. Thus 
ſervants are directed to obey their maſters, children 
their parents, and wives their kufbands ; not from an 

ict ect of perſons in God, but becauſe otherwiſe there 
would be nothing but confuſion in private families. 
This matter will be clearly explained, by conſidering 
the compariſon which St Paul makes between the church 
of Chriit and the body of man: for the fame reſem- 
blance will hold, not only to families and kingdoms, 
but to the whole corporation of mankind. The eye, 
faith he, cannot ſay unto the hand, I have no need of thee : 
nor again the head to the feet, 1 have no need of you. Nay, 
much more, thoſe members of the body hich ſeem to be more 


feeble, are neceſſary. And whether one member ſuffer, all 


the members ſuffer with it; or one member le honoured, all 
the members rejoice with it. The caſe is directly the fame 
® 2 Cor. W. 23. 33. 36. 
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among mankind. "The prince cannot ſay to the mer- 
chant, I have no need of thee ; nor the merchant to 
the labourer, I have no need of thee. Nay, much 
more, thoſe members which ſeem to be more feeble, are 
neceſſary. For the poor are generally more neceſſary 
members of the commonwealth than the rich : which 
clearly ſhews, that God never intended ſuch poſſeſſions 
for the ſake and ſervice of thoſe to whom he lends 
them; but becauſe he hath aſſigned every man his par- 
ticular ſtation to be uſeful in life, and this for the rea- 
fon given by the apoſtle, that there may be no ſchiſm in 
the body. 

From hence may partly be pathered the nature of that 
fubjection which we all owe to one another. God al- 
migity hath been pleaſed to put us into an imperfect 
ſtate, where we have perpetual occaſion of each other's 
aſliſtance. There is none lo low, as not to be in a ca- 
pacity of aſſiſting the higheſt ; nor ſo high, as not to 
want the aſſiſtance of the loweſt. | 

It plainly appears from what hath been faid, that no 
one human creature is more worthy than another in the 
fioht of God, farther than according to the goodneſs or 
holineſs of their lives ; and that power, wealth, and the 
like outward advantages, are fo far from being the marks 
of God's approving or preferring thoſe on whom they are 
beſtowed, that, on the contrary, he is pleated to ſuffer 
them to be almoſt ingroſſed by thoſe who have leaſt 
title to his favour. Nov, according to this equality 
wherein God hath placed all mankind with relation to 
himſelt, you will obſerve, that, in all the relations between 
man and man, there is a mutual dependence, whereby 
the one cannot ſubſiſt without the other. Thus, no 
man can be a prince without ſubjects, nor a maſter 
without ſervants, nor a fither without children. And 
this both explains and confirms the doctrine of the text: 
for where there is a mutual dependence, there mult be a 
mutual duty, and conſequently a mutual ſubjection. 
For inſtance, the ſubject mutt obey his prince, becauſe 
God commands it, human lavs require it, and the fafe- 
ty of the public makes it neceflary. For the fame 
reaſons we mult obey all that are in authority, and 
ſubmit ourſelves not only to the good and gentle, but 
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alſo to the froward, whether they rule according to our 
liking or no. On the other fide, in thoſe countries 
that pretend to freedom, princes are ſubject to thoſe 
laws which their people have choſen ; they are bound 
to protect their ſubjects in liberty, property, and reli- 
gion; to receive their petitions, and redreſs their grie- 
vances : ſo that the beſt prince is, in the opinion of 
wiſe men, only the greateſt ſervant of the nation; not 
only a ſervant to the public in general, but in ſome fort 
to every man in it. In the like manner, a ſervant owes 
obedience, and diligence, and faithfulneſs, to his maſter; 
from whom, at the fame time, he hath a juſt demand 
for protection, and maintenance, and gentle treatment. 
Nay, even the poor beggar hath a juſt demand of an 
alms from the rich man; who is guilty of fraud, in- 
juitice, and oppreſſion, if he does not aiford 1clicf ac- 
cording to his abilities. | 
But this ſubjection we all owe one another, is no 
where more neceſſary, than in the common couverſations 
of lite; for without it there could be no ſociety among 
men. If the learned would not fommetiines ſubmit to 
the ignorant, the wile to the imple, the gentle to the 
froward, the old to the weakneſſes of the young, there 
would be nothing but everlaſting variance in the world. 
This our Saviour himſelf confirmed by his own example; 
for he appeared in the form ot a ſervant, and walhed 
his diſciples feet, adding thoſe memorable words, Te call 
me Lord, and 'riafter : and ye ſay welt ; for fo l am. If I 
then your Lord and Maj.er waſh yuur feet, bew much mere 
eught ye to woſo ane another's feet? Under which exprel- 
ſion of waſhing the feet, is included all that ſubjection, 
athitance, love, and duty, which every good Chriſtian 
ought to pay his brother, in whatever ſtation God hath 
placed him. For the preateit prince and the meanctt 
fave are not by iuſinite degrees ſo diſtant, as our Sasi- 
our and thoſe diſciples whole feet he vouchiared to 
waſh. | 
And although this docti ine of ſubjecting oui ſelves to 
one another, may kein to grate upon the pride and va- 
nity of mankind, and may cheretore be. hard to be 
digeſted by thoſe who value themfeives upon thcir 
greatneſs or their wealth; yet it is 1cally no more than 
* 3 whzt 
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what moſt men practiſe upon other occaſions. For if 
our neighbour, who is our inferior, comes to fee us, we 
riſe to receive him, we place him above us, and reſpect 
him as if he were better than ourſelves; and this is 
thought both decent and neceſſary, and is uſually called 
goed manners. Now, the duty required by the apoſtle is 
only, that we ſhould enlarge our minds, and that what 
we thus practiſe in the common courſe of life, we ſhould 
imitate in all our actions and proceedings whatſoever ; 
ſince our Saviour tells us, that every man is our neigh- 
bour, and ſince we are fo ready, in the point of civility, 
to yield to others in our own houſes, where only we 
have any title to govern. 

Having thus ſhewn you, what fort of ſubjection it is 
which all men owe one to another, and in what man- 
ner it ought to be paid, I ſhall now draw fome obſer- 
vations from what hath been faid. | 

And, fir, A thorough practice of this duty of ſub- 
jecting ourſelves to the wants and infirmities of each 
other, would utterly extinguiſh in us the vice of pride. 
Poor if God has pleaſed to intruſt me with a talent, 

not for my own ſake, but for the ſervice of others, and 
at the ſame time hath left me full of wants and neceſ- 
fities, which others mult ſupply; I can then have no 
eaute to ſet any extraordinary value upon myſelt, or to 
deſpiſe my brother, becauſe he hath not the lame talents 
which were lent to me. His being may probably be as 
vleful to the public as mine; and therefore, by the rules 
„f riglit reaton, I am in no fort preferable to him. 

Secondly, It is very manifeſt from what has been faid, 
that no man ought to look npon the advantages of lite, 
tuch az riches, honour, power, and the like, as his pro- 
nerty, but merely as a truſt which God hath depoſited 
with bim to be employed for the uſe of his brethren : 
and God will certainly puniſh the breach of that truſt, 
iough the laws of man will not, or rather indeed can- 
not; becauſe the truſt was conferred only by God, who 
has not left it to any power on earth to decide infalli- 
bly, whether a man makes a good uſe of his talents or 
no, or to puniſn him where he fails. And therefore 
God feems to have more particularly taken this matter 
into his own Lands, and will moſt certainly reward or 


puniſh 
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iſh us in proportion to our good or ill performance 
fa it. Now, although the advantages which one man 
poſſeſſeth more _ another, may in ſome ſenſe be — 
ed his ty with reſpect to other men; yet, w 
bo God, they are, as I faid, only a truſt: which 
will plainly appear from hence: If a man does not uſe 
thoſe advantages to the good of the public, or the be- 
nefit of his neighbour, it is certain, he doth not deſerve 
them, and conſequently that God never intended them 
for a bleſſing to him; and, on the other fide, whoever 
does employ his talents as he ought, will find by his 
own experience, that they were chiefly lent him for the 
ſervice of others; for to the ſervice of others he will 
certainly employ them. 

Thirdly, If we could all be brought to practiſe this 
duty of ſubjecting ourſelves to each other, it would ve- 
ry much contribute to the general happineſs of man- 
kind. For this would root out envy and malice from 
the heart of man; becauſe you cannot envy your neigh» 
bour's ſtrength, if he make uſe of it to defend your life, 
or carry your burden ; you cannot envy his wiſdom, it 
he gives you good counſel ; nor his riches, if he ſupplies 
you in your wants; nor his greatneſs, if he employs it 
to your protection. The miſeries of life are not proper- 
ly owing to the unequal diſtribution of things; but 
God almighty, the great King of heaven, is treated 
like the Kings of the earth, who, although perhaps in- 
tending well themſelves, have often moſt abominable 
miniſters and ſtewards ; and thoſe generally the vileſt, to 
whom they intruſt the moſt talents. But here is the 
difference, that the princes of this world ſee by other 
mens eyes, but God fees all things; and therefore 
whenever he permits his bleſſings to be dealt among 
thole who are unworthy, we may certainly conclude, 
that he intends them only as a puniſhment to an evil 
world, as well as to the owners. It were well, if 
thoſe would conſider this, whoſe riches ſerve them on- 
ly as a ſpur to avarice, or as an inſtrument to their 
luits ; whoſe wiſdom is only of this world, to put falſe 
colours upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, 
againſt the conviftion of their own conſciences; and, 
laltly, who employ their power and favour in acts of 

oppreſlion 
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oppreſſion or injuſtice, in miſrepreſenting perſons and 
things, or in countenancing the wicked to the ruin of 
the innocent. 

Fourthly, The practice of this duty of being ſubject 
to one another, would make us reſt contented in the 
ſeveral ſtations of life wherein God hath thought fit to 
place us; becauſe it would, in the beſt and eaſieſt man- 
ner, bring us back as it were to that early ſtate of the 
goſpel, when Chriſtians had all things in common. For 
if the poor found the rich diſpoſed to ſupply their wants; 
if the ignorant found the wiſe ready to inſtruct and di- 
rect them; or if the weak might always find protection 
from the mighty ; they could none of them, with the 
leaſt pretence of juſtice, lament their own condition. 

From all that hath been hitherto ſaid, it appears, 
that great abilities of any fort, when they are cmploy- 
ed as God directs, do but make the owners of them 
greater and more painful fervants to their neighbour, 
and the public. However, we are by no means to con- 
clude from hence, that they are not really bleſſings, 


when they are in the hands of good men. For, firſt, 


what can be a greater honour, than to be choſen one of 
the ſtewards and difp nſers of God's bounty to man- 
kind? What is there thai can give a penerous ſpirit 
more pleaſure and complacency ot mind, than to con- 
fider, that he is an inſtrument of doirg much good? 
that great numbers owe to him, under God, their ſub- 
ſiſtence, their ſafety, their health, and the good con- 
duct ot their lives? The wickecelt man upon earth takes 
a pleaſure in doing god to thoſe he loves; and there- 
fore, furcly, a good Chriſtian, who obeys our Saviour's 
command of Jo.ing all men, canuot but take delight 
in doing good even to his enemies. God, who gives all 
things io all men, can receive nothing from any; and 
thoſe among mea who do the moſt good, and receive 
the fewelt return:, do melt reſemble thei; Creator: for 
which realen St Paul delivers it as a hying of our Sa- 
viour, that it 75 mere bed to gixe than to receive. By 
this rule, what muſt become of thoſe things which 
the world values as the great: {t bleſſings, riches, power, 
and the like, when our Saviour plainly determines, that 
the beſt way to make them bleſſings, is to part with 

them! 
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them ? Therefore although the advantages which 
one man hath over another, may be called bleſſings, 
yet they are by no means ſo in the ſenſe the world u- 
fually underſtands. Thus, for example, great riches 
are no blethng in themſelves ; becauſe the poor man, 
with the co:nmon neceſſaries of life, enjoys more health, 
and has fewer cares, without them. How then do they 
become bleſſiugs? No otherwiſe, than by being employ- 
ed in feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, reward- 
ing worthy men, and, in ſhort, doing acts of charity and 
generolity. Thus likewiſe power is no bleſſing in it- 
ſelf, becauſe private men bear lefs envy, and trouble, 
and anguiſh, without it. But when it is employed to 
protect the innocent, to relieve the opprefled, and to 
puniſh the oppreſſor, then it becomes a great bleſſing. - 
And fo, laſtly, even great wiſdom is, in the opinion of 
Solomon, not a bleſſing in itſelf : for in much wiſdom is 
much ſarræao; and men of common underſtandings, if 
they ſerve God, and mind their callings, make fewer 
miſtakes in the conduct of life, than thoſe who have bet- 
ter heads. And yet wiſdom is a mighty bleſling, when 
it is applied to good purpoſes, to inſtru the ignorant, 
to be a faithful counſellor either in public or private, to 
be a director to youth, and to mary other ends need- 
leſs here to mention. 

To conclude: God ſent us into the world to obey his 
commands, by doing as much good as our abilities will 
reach, and as little evil as our many infirmities will per- 
mit. Some he hath only truſted with one talent, fome 
with five, and ſome with ten. No man is without his 
talent; and he that is faithful or negligent in a little, 
ſhall be rewarded or puniſhed, as well as he that hath 
been fo in a great deal. 

Conſider what hath been ſaid, &c. 


*.* This ſermon is upon mutual ſubjection, and that duty which 
is owing from one man to another. A clearer ſiyle, or a diſcourſe 
more properly adapted to a public audience, can ſcarce be fiamed. 
Every paragraph is ſimple, nervous, and intelligible. The threads 
of each argument are cloſely connetted, and logically purſued, But 
in places where the Dean has the leaſt opportunity to introduce po- 
litical maxims, or to dart an arrow at the conduct of princes, ke he- 
ver fails to indulge hin;ſelf in his uſual manner of thinking; as will 
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appear from the followi i A wife man,” ſays Dr 
Swift, „ho does not aſſiſt with his counſels, a great man with bis 
protection, a rich man with his bounty and charity, and a poor 
« man with his labour, are perfect nuiſances in a commonwcalth. 
Neither is any cond'tion of life more honourable in the fight of God 
* than another; otherwiſe he would be a re ſpecter of perions, which 
« he aſſures us he is not: for he hath propoſed the fame ſalvation 
to all men, and hath only placed them in different ways or (tations 
„to work it out. Princes are born with no more advantages of 
« ſtrength or wiſdom than other men; and, by an unhappy educa- 
u tion, are uſually more defective in both, than thouſands of their 
« ſubjects,” p. 267. Again, in the ſame (train, © The beſt prince is, 
in the opinion of wiſe men, only the greateſt ſervant of the nation; 
© not only a ſervant to the public in general, but in ſome ſort to e- 
very man in it,” p. 269. But the moſt extraordinary puſſage 
i5 a covert ſtroke at the higheſt order of his brethicn the clergy. tt 
runs thus. The miſerics ef life are not properly ov.ing to the 
* unequal diftribution of things; but God almighty, the great King 
« of heaven, is treated Ike the kings of the earth; who, although 
perhaps intending well themſelves, have often moſt abominable 
© minitters and ſtewards, and thoſe generally the vileſt, to whom 
they intruil the moſt tzlents,” Pp. 271. Lark as it is, this para- 
graph requires no explan tion. The author's natural turn of mind 
breaks forth upon all ceceſions, and the politic an ſiequentiy outu cighs 
the divine. It the dictates of ſuch a fpirit were capable of forcing 
their way fiom the pulpit, what a glorivus, what a conſiſtent figure, 
muſt Swift have mace in the ruſtrum at Rome, or iu one of the 
portico's at Athens? Orrery. 
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2 Cox. 1. 12. part of it. 


” Fer eur rejoicing is this, the teſtimony of our cen- 
cieuce. | 


"5: is no word more frequently in the mouths of 
men, than that of conſczence; and the meaning of 
it is in ſome mealure generally underitcod. However, 
becauſe it is likewiſe a word extremely abuſed by many 
people, who apply other meanings to it, which God al- 
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mighty never intended ; I ſhall explain it to you in the 
cleareſt manner I am able. The word conſcience proper- 
ly ſignifies that knowledge which a man hath within 
himſelt, of his own thoughts and actions. And be- 
cauſe, if a man judpeth fairly of his own actions, by 
comparing them with the law of God, his mind will 
either approve or contemn him, according as he hath 
done good or evil; therefore this knowledge or con- 
{cience may properly be called both an accuſer and a 
judge. So that whenever our conſcience accuſeth us, 
we are certainly guilty : but we are not always inno- 
cent, when it doth not accule us; for very often, throu 
the hardnels of our hearts, or the foudnels and favour 
we bear to ourſelves, or through ignorance or neglect, 
we do not ſufſer our conſcience to take any cogniſance 
of leveral fins we commit. There is another office like- 
wile belonging to conſcience, which is that of being 
our director and guide; and the wrong uſe of this hath 
been che occaſion of more evils under the fun, than almoſt 
al; other caules put together. For as conſcience is no- 
thing elle but the knowledge we have of what we are 
thinking and doing; fo it can guide us no farther than 
that knowledge reacheth; and therefore God hath 
placed conſcience in us to be our director only in thoſe 
actions which ſcripture and reaſon plainly tell us to 
de good or evil. But in cafes too difficult or doubt ful 
for us to comprehend or determine, there conſcience is 
not concerned ; becaule it cannot advile in what it doth 
not underſtand, nor decide where it is itſelf in doubt: 
but, by God's great mercy, thole difhcult points are ne- 
ver of abſolute neceſſiy to our ſalvation. There is 
likewiſe another evil, that men often ſay, a thing is a- 
inſt their conſcience, when really it is not. For in- 
| 8 aſk any of thoſe who differ from the worſhip 
eſtabliſhed, why they do not come to church ? they will 
ſay, they diſlike the ceremonies, the prayers, the habits, 
and the like; and thercfore it goes againſt their con- 
ſcience. But they are miſtaken ; their teacher hath put 
thoſe words into their mouth; for a man's conſcience can 
7 no higher than his knowledge; and tlecrefore till he 
as thoroughly examined, by ſcripture. and the practice 
of the ancient church, whether thoſe points are 2 
| | ab 
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able or no, his conſcience cannot poſſibly direct him to 
condemn them. Hence have likewiſe ariſen thoſe miſ- 
takes about what is uſually called {berty of conſcience ; 
which, properly ſpeaking, is no more than a liberty of 
knowing our own thoughts ; which liberty no one can 
take from us. But thoſe words have obtained quite 
different meanings. Liberty of conſcience is now-a-days 
not only underſtood to be the liberty of believing what 
men pleaſe, but alſo of endeavouring to propagate that 
belief as much as they can, and to overthrow the faith 
which the laws have already eſtabliſhed, and to be re- 
warded by the public for thoſe wicked endeavours : and 
this is the liberty of conſcience which the fanatics are 
now, openly in the face of the world, endeavouring at 
with their utmoſt application. At the ſame time it 
cannot but be obſerved, that thoſe very perſons who, 
under pretence of a public ſpirit, and tenderneſs to- 
wards their Chriſtian brethren, are ſo zealous for 
ſuch a liberty of conſcience as this, are of all others 
the leaſt tender to thoſe who differ from them in the 
ſmalleſt point relating to government; and I wiſh 1 
could not fay, that the majeſty of the living God may 
be offended with more ſecurity than the memory of a 
dead prince. But the wiſdom of the world at preſent 
ſeems to agree with that of the Heathen emperor, who 
faid, If the gods were offended, it was their own con- 
cern, and they were able to vindicate themſelves. 

But although conſcience hath been abuſed to thoſe 
wicked purpoſes which I have already related, yet a due 
regard to the directions it plaiuly gives us, as well as to 
its accuſations, reproaches, and advices, would be of the 
greateſt uſe to mankind, both for their preſent welfare 
and future happineſs. 

Therefore my diſcourſe at this time ſhall be directed to 
prove to you, that there is no ſolid, firm foundation for 
virtue, but on a conſcience which is guided by religion. 

In order to this, I ſhall fiſt ſhew you the weakneſs 
and uncertainty of two falie principles, which many 
people ſet up in the place of conſcience for a guide to 


eir actions. 
The firſt of theſe principles is what the world uſually 
calls mural honeſty. There are ſome people, who appear very 
| indifferent 
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indifferent as to religion, and yet have the repute of be- 
ing juſt and fair in their dealings; and theſe are gene- 
rally known by the character of good moral men. But 
now, if you look into the grounds and the motives of 
ſuch a man's actions, you ſhall find them to be no other 
than his own eaſe and intereſt. For example, you truſt 
a moral man with your money in the way of trade, you 
truſt another with the defence of your cauſe at law ; 
and perhaps they both deal juſtly with you. Why ? 
not from any regard they have for juſtice, but becauſe 
their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ſtain of 
open public diſhoneſty muſt be to their diſadvantage. 
But let it conſiſt with ſuch a man's intereſt and ſafety 
to wrong you, and then it will be impoſſible you can 
have any hold upon him; becauſe there is nothing left 
to give him a check, or to put in the balance againſt his 
profit. For if he hath nothing to govern himſelf by 
but the opinion of the world, as long as he can con- 
ceal his injuſtice from the world, he thinks he is ſafe. 

Beſides, it is found by experience, that thoſe men 
who ſet up for morality, without regard to religion, 
are generally virtuous but in part : they will be juſt in 
their dealings between man and man ; but if they find 
themſelves diſpoſed to pride, luſt, intemperance, or a- 
varice, they do not think their morality concerned to 
check them in any of theſe vices ; becaule it is the great 
rule of ſuch men, that they may lawfully follow the 
dictates of nature, where-ever their ſafety, health, and 
tortune are not injured. So that, upon the whole, there 
is hardly one vice which a mere moral man may not 
upon ſome occaſions allow himſelf to practiſe. 


The other falſe principle which ſome men ſet up in 


the place of conſcience to be their director in life, is 
what thoſe who pretend to it call honour. 

This word is often made the ſanction of an oath ; 
it is reckoned a great commendation to be a man of 
Rrict honour; and it is commonly underſtood, that 
a man of honour can never be guilty of a baſe action. 
This is uſually the ſtyle of military men, of per- 
ſons with titles, and of others who pretend to birth and 
quality. It is true indeed, that in ancient times it was 
univerſally underſtood, that honour was the reward of 

Vor. I. Aa virtue ; 
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virtue; but if ſuch honour as is — will 
not permit a man to do a baſe action, it mult be allow- 
ed, there are very few ſuch things as baſe actions in na- 
ture. No man of honour, as that word is uſually un- 
derſtood, did ever pretend, that his honour obliged him 
to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his creditors, to be 
uſeful to his country, to do good to mankind, to en- 
deavour to be wiſe or learned, to regard his word, his 
promiſe, or his oath : or if he hath any of theſe vir- 
tues, they were never learned in the catechiſm of ho- 
nour; which contains but two precepts ; the punctual 
payment of debts contracted at play, and the right 
underſtanding the ſeveral degrees of an affront, in or- 
der to revenge it by the death of an adverſary. 

But ſuppoſe this principle of honour, which ſome 
men ſo much boaſt of, did really produce more virtues 
than it ever pretended to; yet, ſince the very being of 
that honour depended upon the breath, the opinion, or 
the fancy of the people, the virtues derived from it 
could be of no long or certain duration. For example, 
ſuppoſe a man, from a principle of honour, ſhould re- 
ſolve to be juſt, or chaſte, or temperate, and yet the 
cenſuring world ſhould take a humour of Fefuſing him 
thoſe characters, he would then think the obligation 
at an end. Or, on the other fide, if he thought he 
could gain honour by the falſeſt and vileſt action, (which 
is a cale that very often happens), he would then make 
no ſcruple to perform it. And God knows, it would 
be an unhappy ſtate, to have the religion, the liberty, 
or the property of a people lodged in ſuch hands ; which 
however hath been too often the caſe. 

What I have ſaid upon this principle of honour, may 
perhaps be thought of ſmall concernment to moſt of 
you who are my hearers: however, a caution was not 
altogether unneceſſary ; fince there is nothing by which 
not only the vulgar, but the honeſt tradeſman hath 
been ſo much deceived, as this infamous pretence to ho- 
nour in too many of their betters. 

Having thus ſhewn you the weakneſs and uncertainty 
of thoſe principles which ſome men ſet up in the place 
of conſcience to direct them in their actions, I ſhall now 
endeavour to prove to you, that there is no ſolid, firm 
foundation 
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foundation of virtue, but in a conſcience directed by the 
principles of religion. 

There is no way of judging how far we may depend 
upon the actions of men, otherwiſe than by knowing 
the motives, and grounds, and cauſes of them ; and it 
the motives of our actions be not reſolved and deter- 
mined into the law of God, they will be precarious and 
uncertain, and liable to perpetual changes. I will ſhew 
you what I mean, by an example. Suppoſe a man thinks 
it his duty to obey his parents, becauſe reaſon tells him 
ſo, becauſe he is obliged by gratitude, and becauſe the 
laws of his country command him to do fo : if he ſtops 
here, his parents can have no laſting ſecurity ; for an 
occaſion may happen, wherein it may be extremely his 
intereſt to be diſobedient, and where the laws of the 
land can lay no hold upon him : therefore, before ſuch 
a man can ſafely be truſted, he muſt eed farther, 
and conſider that his reaſon is the vift of God ; that 
God commanded him to be obedient to the laws, and 
did moreover, in a particular manner, injoin him to be 
dutiful to his parents; after which, if he lays. due 
weight upon thoſe conſiderations, he will probably con- 
tinue in his duty to the end of his life; becauſe no 
earthly intereſt can ever come in competition to balance 
the danger of offending his Creator, or the happineſs of 
pleaſing him. And of all this his conſcience will cer- 
tainly inform him, if he hath any regard to religion. 

Secondly, Fear and hope are the two preateſt natural 
motives of all mens actions. But neither of theſe paſ- 
fions will ever put us in the way of virtue, unleſs they 
be directed by conſcience. For although virtuous men 
do ſometimes accidentally make their way to prefer- 
ment, yet the world is ſo corrupted, that no man can 
reaſonably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon ac- 
count of his virtue And conſequently the fear of pu- 
niſhment in this life will preſerve men from Fw 
vices ; fince ſome of the blackeſt and baſeſt do often 
prove the ſureſt ſteps to favour ; ſuch as ingratitude, hy- 
pocriſy, treachery, malice, ſubornation, atheiſm, and 
many more, which human laws do little concern them- 
ſelves about. But when conſcience placeth before us 
the hopes of everlaſting happineſs, and the fears of e- 
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verlaſting miſery, as the reward and puniſhment of our 
good or evil actions, our reaſon can find no way to a- 

void the force of fuch an argument, otherwiſe than by 
running into infidelity. 

Laſig, Conſcience will direct us to love God, and to 
put our whole truſt and confidence in him. Our love 
of God will inſpire us with a deteſtation for fin, as 
what is of all things moſt contrary to his divine nature; 
and it we have an entire confidence in him, that will 
enable us to lubdue and deſpiſe all the allurements of 
the world. | 0 

It may here be objected, If conſcience be ſo ſure a di - 
rector to us Chriſtians in the conduct of our lives, how 
comes it to pats, that the ancient Heathens, who had 
no other lights but thole of nature and reaſon, ſhould 
%o far exceed us in all manner of virtue, as plainly ap- 
pears by many exainples they have left on record ? 

To which it may be anſwered : Firſt, thoſe Heathens 
were extremely ſtrict and exact in the education of their 
children: whereas, among us, this care is ſo much laid 
alide, that the more God has bleſſed any man with e- 
{late or quality, juſt fo much the leſs in —_— is 
the care he takes in the education of his children, and 
particularly of that child which is to inherit his for- 
tune; of which the effects are viſible enough among 
the great ones of the world. Apain, thoſe Heathens 
did, in a particular manner, inſtil the principle into their 
children of loving their country; - which is fo far other- 
wiſe now-a-days, that of the ſeveral parties among us, 
there is none of them that ſeem to have fo much as 
heard whether there be ſuch a virtue in the world ; as 
plainly appears by their practices, and eſpecially when 
they are placed in thoſe ſtations where they can ouly 
have opportunity of ſhewing it. Laſtly, the moſt con- 
ſiderable among the Heathens did generally believe re- 
wards and puniſhments in a lite to come; which is the 
great principle for conſcience to work upon: whereas 
too many of thoſe who would be thought the moſt 
conſiderable among us, do, both by their practices and 
their diſcourſes, plainly aftirm, that they believe nothing 
at all of the matter. | 

Wheretore, ſince it hath manifeſtly appeared, that a 

| religious 
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religious conſcience is the only true folid foundation 
upon which virtue can be built, give me leave, before I 
conclude, to let you ſee how neceſſary ſuch a conſcience 
is to conduct us in every ſtation and condition of our 
lives. | ; 
That a religious conſcience is neceſſary in any ſtation, 
is confeſſed even by thoſe who tell us that all religion 
was invented by cunning men in order to keep the world 
in awe. For if religion, by the confeſſion of its adver- 
faries, be neceſſary toward the well- governing of man- 
kind; then eve y wiſe man id power will be ſure, not 
ouly to chuſe out for every ſtation under him, ſuch per- 
ſons as are moſt likely to be kept in awe by religion, 
but likewiſe to carry ſome appearance of it himſelf, or 
elſe he is a very weak politician, And accordingly, in 
any country, where great perſons affect to be open de- 
ſpiſers of religion, their counſels will be found at laſt 
to be fully as deſtructive to the ſtate as to the church. 
It was the advice of Jethro to his ſon-in-law Moſes, 
to provide able men, ſuch as fear God, men of truth, ha- 
ting covetouſneſs, and to place ſuch over the people; and 
Moſes, who was as wiſe a ſtateſman at leaſt as any in 
this age, thought fit to follow that advice. Great abi- 
lities without the fear of God are moſt dangerous inſtru- 
ments, when they are truſted with power. The laws 
of man have thought fit, that thoſe who are called to 
any office of truſt ſhould be bound by an oath to the faith- 
ful diſcharge of it: but an oath is an appeal to God, 
and therefore can have no influence' except upon thoſe 
who believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of 
thoſe that ſeek him, and a puniſher of thoſe who diſo- 
bey him: and therefore we fee the laws themſelves 
are forced to have recourſe to conſcience in thele caſes ; 
becauſe their penalties cannot reach the arts of cunning 
men, who can find ways to be guilty of a tliouſand in- 
Juſtices, without being diſcovered, or at leaſt without be- 
ing puniſhed. And the reaſon why we find fo many 
frauds, abuſes, and corruptions where any truſt is con- 
ferred, can be no other, than that there is fo little con- 
{cience and religion left in the world; or at leaſt that 
men, in their choice of inſtruments, have private ends in 
view, which are very different from the ſervice of the 
A a 3 public 
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blic. Beſides, it is certain, that men who profeſs to 
| no religion, are full as zealous to bring over pro- 
lelytes as any Papiſt or Fanatic can be. And therefore, 
if thoſe who are in ſtation high enough to be of influ- 
ence or example to others; if thoſe (I ſay) openly pro- 
feſs a contempt or diſbelief of religion, they will be ſure 
to make all their dependents of their own principles ; 
and what ſecurity can the public expect from ſuch per- 
ſons, whenever their intereſts or their luſts come into 
competition with their duty? It is very poſlible for a 
man who hath the appearance of religion, and is a 
great pretender to conſcience, to be wicked and a hy- 
pocrite ; but it is impullible for a man who openly de- 
clares againſt religion, to give any reaſonable ſecurity 
that he will not be falſe, and cruel, and corrupt, when- 
ever a temptation offers, which he values more than he 
does the power wherewith he was truſted. And if ſuch 
a man doth not betray his cauſe and his maſter, it is on- 
ly becauſe the temptation was not properly offered, or 
the profit was too ſmall, or the danger too great. And 
hence it is, that we find fo little truth or juſtice among 
us, becauſe there are ſo very few, who, either in the 
ſervice of the public, or in common dealings with each 
other, do ever look farther than their own advantage, 
and how to guard themſelves againft the laws of the 
country; which a man may do by favour, by ſecrecy, 
2 by cunning, though he breaks almoſt every law of 

od. 

Therefore to conclude : It plainly appears, that un- 
les men are guided by the advice and judgment of con- 
ſcience founded on religion, they can give no ſecurity 
that they will be either good ſubjects, faithful ſervants 
of the public, or honeſt in their mutual dealings; ſince 
there is no other tie, through which the pride, or luſt, 
or @ varice, or ambition of mankind will not certainly 
break one time or other. 


Conſider what has been faid, &c. 


*.* In this moral eſſiy, for I can ſcarce cal! it a ſermon, the au- 
thor inferts ſome very ſtriking obſervations upon ſuch falſe notions 
of honour as are too prevalent in the world. {Here the particular 
rail. ge is quoted, beginning thus, I he other falie principle which 
** ſome men ſet up in the place of conſcieuce,” Cc. p. 277. 1.32. and 
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thus, © in order to revenge it by the death of an adverſary,” 
p. 278. |. E 
cuſe of thoſe already made, I can only offer, that in comments 
original authors, quotations are often the beſt, and perhaps the only 
explanations that can fully anſwer the end ſed. I mean, that 
the original ſpirit is ſo volatile, as not to admit the leaſt transfuſion. 
In ordinary compoſitions, the eſſence may be extracted. and the 
ſubtileſt parts dithilled : but Swift's ſermons appeared a chymical pro- 
ation of fo extraordinary and penetrating a nature, that I was re- 
ved to tend you as much of the ethereal ſpitit as might be ſafely 
conveyed by the poſt. Orrery. 
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On BroTHERLY LOVE“. 


HE B. xii. 1. 
Let brotherly love continue. 


N the early times of the goſpel, the Chriſtians were 

very much diſtinguiſhed from all other bodies of 
men, by the great and conſtant love they bore to each 
other; which although it was done in obedience to 
the frequent injunctions of our Saviour and his apoſtles, 
yet, I confeſs, there ſeemeth to have been likewiſe a na- 
tural reaſon, that very much promoted it. For the 
Chriſtians then were tew and ſcattered, living under 
perſecution by the Heathens round about them, in whoſe 
hands was all the civil and military power ; and there 
is nothing ſo apt to unite the minds and hearts of men, 
or to beget love and tenderneſs, as a general diſtreſs, 
The firſt diſſenſions between Chriſtians took their be- 
ginning from the errors and hereſies that aroſe among 
them; many of thoſe hereſies, ſometimes extinguiſhed, 
and ſometimes reviving, or ſucceeded by others, remain 
to this day; and having been made inſtruments to the 
pride, avarice, or ambition of ill-defigning men, by 


This ſermon is not in the Dublin edition. 
extinguiſning 
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extinguiſhing brotherly love, have been the cauſe of in- 
finite calamities, as well as corruptions of faith and 
manners, in the Chriſtian world. 

The laſt legacy of Chriſt was peace and mutual love; 
but then he old, that he came to ſend a ſword up- 
on the earth. The primitive Chriſtians accepted the le- 

ty, and their ſucceſſors down to the preſent age have 
| 4 fulfilling his prophecy. But whatever the 

ice of mankind hath been, or ſtill continues, there 
is no duty more incumbent upon thoſe who profeſs the 
goſpel, than that of brotherly love ; which whoever 
could reſtore in any degree among men, would be an 
inſtrument of more good to human ſociety, than ever 
was, or will be done by all the ſtateſinen and politi- 
cians in the world. | 
It is upon this ſubject of brotherly love that I intend 
to diſcourſe at preſent ; and the method I obſerve ſhall 
be as follows. | 


1. I will inquire into the cauſes of this great want of 
brotherly love among us. 

2. I will lay open the fad effects and conſequen- 
ces which our animoſities and mutual hatred have pro- 
duced. 

3. I will uſe ſome motives and exhortations that may 
perſuade you to embrace brotherly love, and continue 
in it. 


I. I ſhall inquire into the cauſes of this great want of 
brotherly love among us. 

This nation of ours hath for an hundred years paſt 
been infeſted by two enemies, the Papiſts and Fanatics ; 
who each in their turns filled it with blood and ſlaughter, 
and for a time deſtroyed both the church and govern- 
ment. The memory of theſe events hath put all true 
Proteſtants equally upon their guard againſt both theſe 
adverſaries; who, by conſequence, do equally hate us. 
The Fanatics revile us, as too nearly approaching to 
Popery ; and the Papiſts condemn us, as bordering too 
much on Fanaticiſm. The Papiſts, God be praiſed, are, 
by the wiſdom of our laws, put out of all viſible poſſi- 
bility of hurting us; beſides, their religion is — 

; | * 
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ly abhorred, that they have no advocates or abettors a- 
mong Proteſtants to aſſiſt them. But the Fanatics are 
to be conſidered in another light: they have had, of late 
years, the power, the luck, or the cunning to divide 
us among ourſelves; they have endeavoured to repreſent 
all thoſe who have been fo bold as to oppoſe their er- 
rors and deſigns, under the character of perſons diſaffect- 
ed to the government; and they have fo far ſucceeded, 
that now-a-days, if a clergyman happens to preach with 
any zeal and vehemence againſt the fin or danger of 
ſchiſm, there will not want too many in his — 
tion ready enough to cenſure him, as hot and high-fly- 
ing, an inflamer of mens minds, an enemy to modera- 
tion, and difloyal to his prince. This hath produced a 
formed and ſettled diviſion between thoſe who profeſs 
the ſame doctrine and diſcipline, while they who call 
themſelves moderate, are forced to widen their bottom, 
by facrificing their principles and their brethren to the 
incroachments and inſolence of difſenters ; who are there- 
fore auſwerable, as a principal cauſe of all that hatred 
and animoſity now reigning among us. 

Another cauſe of the great want of brotherly love, 
is the weakneſs and folly of too many among you of 
the lower fort, who are made the tools and inſtruments 
of your betters to work their deſigns, wherein you have 
no concern. Your numbers make you of uſe, and cun- 
ning men take the advantage by putting words into 
uu mouths which you do not underſtand ; then they 

good or ill characters to thoſe words, as it beſt ſerves 
their purpoſes : and thus you ate taught to love or hate, 
you know not what or why; you often ſuſpect your 
beſt friends and neareſt neighbours, even your teacher 
himſelf, without any reaſon, if your leaders once 
taught you to call him by a name which they tell you 
ſigniſieth ſome very bad thing. | 

A third cauſe of our great want of brotherly love 
ſeemeth to be, that this duty is not fo often inſiſted on 
from the pulpit, as 1t ought to be in ſuch times as theſe : 
on the contrary, it is to be doubted, whether doctrines 
are not ſometimes delivered by an ungoverned zezl, a 
deſire to be diſtinguiſhed, or « view of intereſt, which 
produce quite different effects; when, upon occaſions ſet 

apart 
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apart to return thanks to God for ſome public bleſſing, 
the time is employed in ſtirring up one part of the con- 
tion againſt the other, by repreſentations ot things 
perſons, which God in his mercy forgive thoſe who 


are : guilty of. 

e laſt cauſe I ſhall mention of the want of bro- . 
therly love, is that unhappy diſpoſition towards politics 
among the n which hath been induſtriouſ- 
Iy inſtilled into them. In former times, the middle and 
lower ſort of mankind ſeldom gained or loſt by the fac- 
tions of the kingdom; and therefore were little con- 
cerned in them, further than as matter ot talk and a- 
muſement : but now the meaneſt dealer will expect to 
turn the penny by the merits of his party. He can re- 
preſent his neighbour as a man of dangerous principles; 
can bring a railing accuſation againſt him, perhaps a cri- 
minal one; and fo rob him of his livelihood, and find 
his own account by that much more than if he had 
diſparaged his neighbour's goods, or defamed him as a 
cheat. For fo it happens, that inſtead of inquiring in- 
to the (kill or honeity of thote kind of people, the 
manner is now to inquire into their party, and to reject 
or encourage them accordingly , which proceeding hath 
made our people in general ſuch able politicians, that all 
the artifice, flattery, diſſimulation, diligence, and dex- 

ity in undermining each other, which the fatirical 
wit of men hath charged upon courts ; together with 
all the rage and violence, cruelty and injuſtice, which 
have been ever imputed to public afſemblies ; are with 
us (fo polite are we grown) to be ſeen among our 
meaneſt traders and artificers in the greateſt perfection. 
All which, as it may be matter of ſome humiliation to 
the wiſe and mighty of this world, fo the effects there- 
of may perhaps in time prove very difterent from what, 
I hope in charity, were cver foreſeen or intended. 


II. I will therefore now, in the ſecond place, lay o- 
pen ſome of the fad effects and conſequences which our 
animoſities and mutual hatred have produced. 

And the firſt ill conſequence is, that our want of bro- 
therly love hach almoſt driven out all ſenſe of religion 
from among us; which cannot well be * for 
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ſince our Saviour laid ſo much weight upon his diſciples 
loving one another, that he gave it among his laſt in- 
ſtructions; and ſince the primitive Chriſtians are allow - 
ed to have chiefly propagated the faith, by their ſtrict 
obſervance of that inſtruction; it muſt follow, that, in 
proportion, as brotherly love declineth, Chriſtianity will 
do fo too. The little religion there is in the world, hath 
been obſerved to reſide chiefly among the middle and low- 
er ſort of people, who are neither tempted to pride and 
luxury by great riches, nor to deſperate by ex- 
treme povert 1. 1383822 
thought it a happi t who are under 
immediate care are generally of that condition. But 
where party hath once made entrance, with all its con. 
ſequences, of hatred, envy, partiality, and virulence, 
religion cannot long keep its hold in any ſtate or de- 
gree of life whatſoever. For if the great men of the 
world have been cenſured in all ages for mingling too 
little religion with their politics, what a havock of prin- 
ciples muſt they needs make in unlearned and irregular 
heads? of which indeed the effects are already too vi- 
ſible and melancholy all over the kingdom. 
Another ill conſequence from our want of 
love is, that it increaſeth the inſolence of the Fanatics. 
And this partly ariſeth from a miſtaken meaning of the 
word moderation; a word which hath been much abu- 
ſed, and handed about for ſeveral years paſt. There are 
too many people indifferent enough to all religion ; 
there are many others who diſlike the clergy, and 
would have them live in poverty and dependence. Both 
theſe forts are much commended by the Fanatics for 
moderate men, ready to put an end to our diviſions, 
and to make a general union among Proteſtants. T 
ignorant well-meaning people are deceived by theſe ap- 
pearances, ſtrengthened with great pretences to loyalty ; 
and theſe occaſions the Fanatics lay hold on to revile the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the church, and even inſult 
and oppreſs the clergy, where-ever their numbers or fa- 
vourers will bear them out; inſomuch that one wilful 
refractory Fanatic hath been able to diſturb a whole 
pariſh for many years together. But the moſt mode- 
rate and favoured divines dare not own, that the word 
moderation 
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moderation with reſpect to the diſſenters can be at all 


lied to their religion, but is ly perſonal or 

dential. No good man repineth at the liberty fs 
ſcience — enjoy; and perhaps a very moderate di- 
vine may think better of their loyalty than others do; 
or, to ſpeak aſter the manner of men, may think it ne- 
ceſſary, that all Proteſtants ſhould be united againſt the 
common enemy ; or out of diſcretion, or other reaſons 
beſt known to himſelf, be tender of mentioning them at 
all. But ftill the errors of the diſſenters are all fixed 
and determined ; and muſt, upon demand, be acknow- 
by all the divines of our church, whether they 

be called, in party-phraſe, high or low, moderate or 
violent. And further, I believe it would be hard to 
find many moderate divines, who, if their opinion were 
alked, whether diſſenters ſhould be truſted with power, 
could according to their conſciences anſwer in the affir- 
mative: from whence it is plain, that all the ſtir which 
the Fanatics have made with this word moderation, was 
only meant to increaſe our diviſions, and widen them 
ſo far as to make room for themſelves to get in be- 
tween. And this is the only ſcheme they ever had (ex- 
cept that of deſtroying root and branch) for the uni- 
ting of Proteſtants, they ſo much talk of. 

I ſhall mention but one ill conſequence more, which 

attends our want of brotherly love; that it hath put an 
end to all hoſpitality and friendſhip, all good correſpond- 
ence and commerce between mankind. There are in- 
deed ſuch things as leagues and confederacies among 
thoſe of the ſame party; but ſurely God never intend- 
ed, that men ſhould be fo limited in the choice of their 
friends however, ſo it is in town and country, in eve- 
ry pariſh and ſtreet ; the paſtor is divided from his flock, 
the father from his ſon, and the houſe often divided a- 
gainſt itſelf. Mens very natures are ſoured and their 
_ paſſions inflamed, when they meet in party-clubs, and 
ſpend their time in nothing elſe but railing at the oppo- 
te fide: thus every man alive among us is encompaſſed 
with a million of enemies of his own country, among 
which his oldeſt acquaintance, and friends, and kindred 
themſelves are often of the number. Neither can people 
of different parties mix together without conſtraint, 
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ſuſpicion, and jealouſy ; watching every word they ſpeak, 
tor fear of giving offence ; or elle falling into rudeneſs 
and reproaches, and fo leaving themſelves open to the ma- 
lice and corruption of informers, who were never more 
pumerous or expert in their trade. And, as a further ad- 
dition to this evil, thoſe very few, who, by the good- 
nels and generoſity of their nature, do in their own 
hearts deſpiſe this narrow principle, of confining their 
friendſhip and eſteem, their charity and good offices, to 
thoſe of their own party, yet dare not diſcover their 
good inclinations, for fear of loſing their favour and in- 
tereſt. And others, again, whom God had formed with 
mild and gentle diſpoſitions, think it an to put a 
force upon their own tempers, by acting a noiſy, violent, 
malicious part, as a means to be diſtinguiſhed. Thus hath 
party got the better of the very geuius and conſtitution 
of our people; fo that whoever reads the character of 
the Engliſh in former ages, will hardly believe their pre- 
ſent poſterity to be of the ſame nation or climate. 


III. I ſhall now, in the laſt place, make uſe of ſome 
motives and exhortations, that may perſuade you to 
embrace brotherly love, and to continue in it. Let 
me apply myſelf to you of the lower ſort, and defire 
you will conſider, when any of you make uſe of fair 
and enticing words to draw in cuſtomers, whether you 
do it for their ſakes or your own. And then for whole 
ſakes do you think it is, that your leaders are fo indu- 
ſtrious to put into your heads all that party-rage and vi- 
rulence ? Is it not to make you the tools and inſtru- 
ments, by which they work out their own deſigns ? 
Has this ſpirit of faction been uſeful to any of you in 
your worldly concerns, except to thoſe who have tra- 
ded in whiſpering, backbiting, or informing, and want- 
ed (kill or honelty to thrive by fairer methods? It is 
no buſineſs of yours to inquire, who is at the head of 
armies, or of councils, unleſs you had power and (kill 
to chuſe, neither of which is ever like to be your calc : 
and therefore to fill your heads with fears and hatred 
of perſons and things of which it is impoſſible you can 
ever make a right judgment, or to ſet you at variance 
with your neighbour, becauſe his thoughts are not the 
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ſame as yours, is not only in a very groſs manner to 
cheat you of your time and quiet, but likewiſe to en- 
danger your fouls. 

Secondly, In order to reſtore brotherly love, let me ear- 
ne{tly exhort you to ſtand ſu m in your religion, I mean 
the true religion hitherto eſtabliſhed among us; without 
varying in the leaſt, either to Popery on the one fide, or 
to Fanaticiſm on the other : and in a particular man- 
ner beware of that word, moderation; and believe it, that 
your neighbour is not immediately a villain, a Papiſt, 
and a traitor, becauſe the Fanatics and their adherents 
will not allow him to be a moderate man. Nay, it is 
very probable, that your teacher himſelf may be a loy- 
al, pious, and able divine, without the leaſt grain of 
moderation, as the word is too frequently underſtood. 
Therefore, to ſet you right in this matter, I will lay 
before you the character of a truly moderate man; and 
then I will give you the deſcription of ſuch an one who 
fallely pretendeth to that title. 

A man truly moderate is ſteady in the doctrine and 
diſcipline of the church, but with a due Chriſtian cha- 
rity to all who diſſent from it out of a principle of 
conſcience ; the freedom of which, he thinketh, ought 
to be fully allowed, as long as it is not abuſed; but ne- 
ver truſted with power. He is ready to defend with his 
life and fortune the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhed faith, againſt all invaders whatſo- 


ever. He is for giving the crown its juſt prerogative, 


and the people their juſt liberties. He hateth no man 
tor differing from him in political opinions; nor doth 
he think it a maxim infallible, That virtue ſhould al- 
ways attend upon favour, and vice upon difgrace. Theſe 
are ſome tew lincaments in the character of a truly mo- 
derate man. Let us now compare it with the deſerip- 
tion of one who uſually paſſeth under that title. 

A moderate man, in the new meaning of the word, is 
one to whom all religion is indifferent; who, al- 
though he denominates himſelf of the church, regard- 
eth it no more than a conventicle. He perpetually rail- 
eth at the body of the clergy, with exceptions only to 
a very few, who he hopeth, and probably upon falſe 
grounds, are as ready to betray their rights and pro- 
perties 
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pertics as himſelf. He thinks the power of the people 
can never be too great, nor that of the prince too little; 
and yet this very notion he publitheth, as his beſt argu- 
ment to prove him a moſt Io al ſubject. Every opt- 
nion in government that differeth in the leaſt from 
his, tends directly to Popery, flavery, and rebellion. 
Whoever lieth under the frown of power, can in his 
judgment neither have common ſenſe, common honeſty, 
nor religion. Laſtly, his devotion conſilteth in drink- 
ing gibbets, confulion, and damnation ; in protanely 
idolizing the memory of one dead prince, and ungrate- 
fully trampling upoa the aſhes of another. 
By theſe marks you will eaſily diſtinguiſh a truly mo- 
derate man from thoſe who are commonly, but very 
filſcly, fo called: and while perſons thus qualilied are 
ſo numerous and fo noiſy, fo full of zeal aud induſtry to 
gain prolclytes, and ſpread their opinions among the 
ople, it cannot be wondered that there ſhould be fo 
little brotherly love left among us. 

Laſity, It would probably contribute to reſtore ſome 
degree of brotherly love, if we would but conſider, 
that the matter of thoſe diſputes which inflame us to 
this degree, doth not in its own nature at all concern 
the gencrality of mankind. Indeed, as to thoſe who 
have been great gainers or loſers by the changes of the 
world, the caſe is diffcrent ; and to preach moderation 
to the firſt, and patience to the laſt, would perhaps be 
to little purpoſe. But what is that to the bulk of the 
people, who are not properly concerned in the quarrel, 
although evil inſtruments have drawn them into it ? For 
if the reaſonable men on both lides were to confer opi- 
nions, they would find neither religion, loyalty, nor 
intereſt, are at all affected in this diſpute. Not reli- 
gion, becauſe the members of the church on both ſides 
profeſs to agree in every article: not loyalty to our 
prince; which is pretended to by one party as moch as 
the other, and therefore can be no fubject for debate: 
not intereſt, for trade and induſtry lie open to all; and, 
what is further, concerneth only thole who have ex- 
pectations from the public. So that the body of the 
people, if they knew their own good, might yet live a- 
micably together, and leave their betters to quarrel a- 
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mong themſelves, who might alſo probably ſoon come 
to a better temper, if they were [eb fconded and ſup- 
ported by the poor deluded multitude. 

I have now done with my text; which I confeſs to 
have treated in a manner more ſuited to the preſent 
times, than to the nature of the ſubjet in general. 
That I have not been more particular in explaining the 
ſeveral parts and properties of this t duty of bro- 
therly love, the apoſtle to the Theſſalonians will plead 
my excuſe. Touching brotherly love, (faith he), ye need 
not that I aurite unto you ; for ye yourſekves are taught of 
God to love one another. So that nothing remains to add, 
but our prayers to God, that he would 4 * to reſtore 
and continue this great duty of brotherly love or chari- 
ty among us, the very bond of peace and of all virtues. 


Nav. 29. 1717. 
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The difficulty of knowing one's ſelf *, 


2 Kings viii, 13. part of it. 


And Haxael ſaid, But wehat, is thy ſervant a dog, that he 
fhould do this great thing 7 


W have a very ſignal inſtance of the deceitfulneſo 
cf the heart repreſented to us in the perſon of 
Hazael ; who was ſent to the prophet Eliſha, to inquire 


The manuſcript title-page of the following ſermon being loſt, 
and no memorandums writ upon it, as there were upon the others, 
when and where it was preached, made the editor duubtful whether 
he ſhould print it as the Dean's or not. But its being found amongſt 
the fame papers; and the hand, although writ ſomewhat better, 
having a great ſimilitude to the Dean's, made him willing to lay it 
before the public, that they might judge whether the ſtyle and man- 
ner alſo do not render it {till more probable to be his. Dublin e- 
dition. [ thall take no notice of this ſermon, as it is evidently not 


compoſed by the Dean, Qrrery. 
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of the Lord, concerning his maſter the King of Syria's 
recovery. For the man of God having told him that 
the King might recover from the diſorder he was then 
labouring under, began to ſet and faſten his countenance 
upon him of a ſudden, and to break out into the moſt 
violent expreſſions of forrow, and a deep concern for it: 
whereupon, when Hazacl, full of ſhame and confuſion, 
aſked, I hy <wveepeth my lord? he anſwered, Becauſe I know 
the evil that thou wilt do unto the children of Iſrael: their 
ftrong holds wilt thou ſet on fire, and their young men wilt 
thou flay with the ſword, and wilt daſh their children, and 
rip up their women with child. Thus much did the man 
of God ſay and know of him, by a light darted into 
his mind from heaven. But Hazael, not knowing him- 
ſelf fo well as the other did, was ſtartled and amazed at 
the relation, and would not believe it poſſible, that a 
man of his temper could ever run out into ſuch enor- 
maus inſtanc cruelty and inhumanity : hat, ſays 
he, is thy ant a dog, that be ſhould do this great 
thing ? 

And yet, for all this, it is highly probable, that he 
was then that very man he could not imagine hinſelt 
to be: for we find him, on the very next day after his 
return, in a very treacherous and ditloyal manner, 
murdering his own maſter, and uſurping his kingdom; 
which was but a prologue to the fad tragedy which 
he afterwards acted upon the people of Itrael. 

And now the cafe is but very little better with moſt 
men, than it was with Hazael. However it cometh to 
pals, they are wonderfully unacquainted with their own 
temper and diſpoſition, and know very little of what 
paſſeth within them: for of ſo many proud, ambitious, 
revengeful, envying, and ill-natured perſons that are 
in the world, where is there one of them, who, al- 
though he hath all the ſymptoms of the vice appearin 
upon every occaſion, can look with ſuch an — 
eye upon himſelf, as to believe that the imputat ion 
thrown upon him is not altogether groundleſs and un- 
fair? who, if he were told, by men of a diſcerning ſpi- 
rit and a ſtrong conjecture, of all the evil and abſurd 
things which that falſe heart of his would at one time 
or other betray him into, would not believe as little, 
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and wonder as much, as Hazael did before him ? Thus, 
for inſtance, tell an angry perlon, that he is weak and 
impotent, and of no conſiſtency of mind; tell him, 
that ſuch or ſuch a little accident, which he may then 
deſpiſe, and think much below a paſſion, ſhall hereafter 
make him ſay and do feveral abſurd, indifcreet, and miſ- 
becoming things : he may perhaps own, that he hath a 
ſpirit of reſentment withia him, that will not let him 
be impoled on; but he fondly imagines, that he can lay 
a becoming reſtraint upon it when he pleaſes, although 
it - ever runuing away with him iuto lome indecency or 
other, 

Therefore, to bring down the words of my text to 
our preſent occaſion, I thall endeavour, in a further pro- 
{:cution of them, to evince the great neceſſity of a nice 
and curious in ſpection into the ſeveral — 3 of the 
heart; that being the ſureſt and the ſhorteſt method 
that a wicked man can take to reform, himſelf. For let 
us but ſtop the fountain, and the ſtrearfis will ſpend and 
waitc themſelves away in a very little time : but if we 
go about, like children, to raiſe a bank, and to ſtop the 
current, not taking notice all the while of the ſpring 
which continually icedeth it; when the next flood of a 
temptation rifeth, and breaketh in upon it, then we ſhall 
ind, that we have begun at the wrong end of our duty, 
and that we are very little more the better for it, than 
if we had fat ſtill, and made no advances at all. 

But, in order to a clearer explanation of the point, I 
mall ſpeak to theſe following particulars. 


1. By endenvouring to prove, from particular inſtances, 
tit men is generally the moſt ignorant creature in 
the world of himſelf. 

2. By inquiring into the grounds and reaſons of this 
ignorance. 

3. and laſtly, By propoſing ſeveral advantages that 
do molt iſſuredly attend a duc improvement in the know - 
ledge of ourtclves. 


I. Firſt then, To prove that man is generally the 

moſt ignorant creature in the world of himſelf: 
To purlue che heart of man through all the inſtances 
ot 
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of life, in all its ſeveral winding and turnings, and un- 
der that infinite variety of ſhapes and appearances which, 
it putteth on, would be a difficult and almoſt impoſlible 
undertaking : fo that I ſhall confine myſelf to ſuch as 
have a nearer reference to the preſent occaſion, and do, 
upon a cloſer view, ſhew themſelves through the whole 
buſineſs of repentance. For we all know what it is to 
repent; but whether he repenteth him truly of his fins or 
not, who can know it ? 

Now, the great duty of repentance is chiefly made up 
of theſe two parts; a hearty ſorrow for the follies and 
miſcarriages of the time paſt, and a full purpoſe and re- 
ſolution of amendment for the time to come. And now, 
to ſhew the falſeneſs of the heart in both theſe parts of 
repentance. And, 

Firſt, As to a hearty ſorrow for the fins and miſcar- 
riages of the time paſt : Is there a more uſual thing than 
for a man to — upon himſelf, by putting on a grave 
and demure countenance, by caſting a ſevere look into 
his paſt conduct, and making ſome few pious and devout 
reflections upon it, and then to believe that he hath re- 
pented to an excellent purpoſe, without ever letting it 
ſtep forth into practice, and ſhew itſelf in a holy con- 
verſation ? Nay, ſome perſons do carry the deceit a lit- 
tle higher ; who, if they can but bring themſelves to 

weep for their fins, are then full of an ill-grounded 
ve Pak and ſecurity ; never conſidering, that all 
this may prove to be no more than the very garb and 
outward dreſs of a contrite heart, which another heart, 
as hard' as the nether millſtone, may as well put on. 
For tears and ſighs, however in fome perſons they may 
be decent and commendable expreſſions of a godly for- 
row, are neither neceſſary, nor infallible ſigns of a true 
and unfeigned repentance : not neceſſary, becauſe ſome- 
times, and in fome perſons, the inward grief and an- 
guiſh of the mind may be too big to be expreſſed by fo 
little a thing as a tear; and then it turneth its edge in- 
wards upon the mind ; and, like thoſe wounds of the bo- 
dy which bleed inwardly, it generally proves the moſt 
fatal and dangerous to the whole body of fin : not in- 
fallible, becauſe a very ſmall portion of forrow may 
make ſome tender diſpoſitions melt, and break out into 
tears; 
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tears; or a man may perhaps weep at parting with his 
ey fins, as he would to bid the laſt farewel to an old friend, 
that he was ſure never to ſee again. | 

But there is ſtill a more pleaſant cheat in this affair, 
that when we find a deadueſs, and a ſtrange kind of un- 
aptnch and indiſpoſition to all impreſſions of religion, 
and that we cannot be as truly forry for our fins as we 
ſhould be, we then pretend to be forry that we are 
not more ſorry for them; which is not leſs ablurd and 
irrational, than that a man ſhould pretend to be very 
angry at a thing, becauſe he did not know how to be 
angry at all. 

But after all, what is wanting in this part of repent- 
ance, we expect to make it up in the next; and to 
that purpole we put on a reſolution of amendment, 
which we take to be as firm as a houſe built upon a 
rock; ſo that let the floods ariſe, and the winds blow, 
and the ſtreams beat vehemently upon it, nothing ſhall 
ſhake it into ruin and diforder. We doubt not, upon 
the ſtrength of this reſolve, to ſtand faſt and unmoved 
amidſt the ſtorm of a temptation ; and do firmly be- 
lieve, at the time we make it, that nothing in the world 
will ever be able to make us commit thoſe ſins over a- 
gain, which we have fo firmly refolved againſt. | 

Thus many a time have we come to the facrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, with a full purpoſe of amend- 
ment, and with as full a perſuaſion of putting that ſame 
purpole into practice; and yet have we not all as often 

roke that good purpoſe, and falſified that ſame perſua- 
fron, by ſtarting aſide, like a broken bow, into thoſe 
very fins which we then fo folemnly and fo confident- 
ly declared againſt ? : 

Whereas, had but any other perſon entered with us 
into a vow fo ſolemn, that he had taken the holy ſacra- 
ment upon it, I believe had he but once deceived us by 
breaking in upon the vow, we ſhould hardly ever after 
be preva:led upon to truſt that man again, although we 
ſtill continue to truſt our own hearts, againſt reaſon and 
againſt experience. 

This indeed is a dangerous deceit enough; and will of 
courſe betray all thoſe well-meaning perſons into fin and 
folly, who are apt to take religion for a much eaſier 
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thing than it is. But this is not the only miſtake 
we are apt to run into: we do not only think ſome- 
times that we can do more than we can do, but ſome- 
times that we are incapable of doing leſs: An error 
of another kind indeed, but not leſs dangerous, ariſing 
from a ditfidence and falſe humility ; for how much a 
wicked man can do in the buſineſs of religion, if he 
would but do his beſt, is very often more than he can 
tell. 

Thus nothing is more common, than to ſee a wicked 
man running headlong into fin and folly, againſt his rea- 
ſon, againft his religion, and againſt his God. Tell him, 
that what he is going to do will be an infinite diſparage- 
ment to his underſtanding, which at another time he 
ſetteth no ſmall value upon ; tell him, that it will black- 
en his reputation, which he had rather die for than lole ; 
tell him, that the pleaſure of the fin is ſhort and tranſient, 
and leaveth a vexatious kind of a ſting behind it, which 
will very hardly be drawn forth; tell him, that this is 
one of thoſe things for which God will moſt ſurely bring 
him to judgment, which he pretendeth to believe with 
a full aſſurance and perſuaſion : and yet, for all this, he 
ſhutteth his eyes againſt all conviction, and ruſheth into 
the fin, like a horſe into the battle; as if he had nothing 
left to do, but, like a filly child, to wink hard, and to 
think to eſcape a certain and an infinite miſchief, only 
by endeavouring not to ſee it. 

And now to ſhew that the heart hath given in a falſe 
report of the temptation, we may learn trom this, that 
the fame weak man would reſiſt and maſter the fame 

werful temptation, upon conſiderations of infinitely 
eſs value than thoſe which religion offereth, nay, ſuch 
vile conſiderat ions, that the grace of God cannot, with- 
out blaſphemy, be ſuppoſed to add any manner of force 
and efficacy to them. Thus, for inſtance, it would be 
an hard matter to dreſs up a fin in fuch ſoft and tempt- 
ing circumſtances, that a truly covetous man would not 
reliſt for a conſiderable ſum of money; when neither 
the hopes of heaven nor the fears of hell could make an 
impreſſion upon him before. But can any thing be a 
ſurer indication of the deceitfulneſs of the heart, than 
thus to ſhew more courage, reſolution, and activity, in 
ö an 
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an ill cauſe, than it doth in a good one ? and to exert ĩt- 
ſelf to better purpoſe, when it is to ſerve its own pride, 
or luſt, or revenge, or any other paſſion, than when it 
is to ſerve God upon the motives of the goſpel, and 
upon all the arguinents that have ever been made uſe 
of to bring men over to religion and a good life ? And | 
thus having ſhewn that a man is wonderfully apt to de- 
ceive and impole upon himfelt, in pathng through the 
ſeveral ſtages of that great duty, repentance, I proceed 
now, in the 


II. Second place, To inquire into the grounds and rea- 
fons of this ignorance, and to ſhew whence it cometh 
to paſs, that a man, the only creature in the world that | 
can reflet and look into himſelf, ſhould know fo little | 
of what paſſeth within him, and be fo very much unac- 
quainted even with the ſtanding diſpoſitions and comple- 
xion of his own heart. The prime reaſon of it is, becauſe 
we ſo very ſeldom converſe with ourlelves, and take fo | 
little notice of what paſſeth within us. For a man can no | 
more know his own heart than he can know his own 
face, any other way than by reflection: he may as well 
tell over every feature ef the ſmaller portions ot his tace 
without the help of a looking-glafs, as he can tell all 
the inward bents and tendencies of the foul, thoſe 
ſtanding fl atures and lineaments of the inward man, and 
know all the various changes that this is liable to, from 
cuſtom, from paſſion, and from opinion, without a ve- 
ry frequent uſe of looking within Limlelr. 

For our paſſions and inclinations are not always vpon 
the wing, and always moving towards their reſpe &we 
objects; but retire now and then into the more dark and 
hidden receſſes of the heart, where they lie concealed for 
a while, until a freſh occaſion calls them forth again: 
ſo that not every tranſient, oblique glance upon the 
mind, can bring a mau into a thorough knowledge of all 
its ſtrengths and weakneſſes; for a man may ſometimes | 
turn the eye of the mind inward upon itſelf, as he may | 
behold his natural face in a glaſs, and go away, and | 
ſtraight forget what manner of man he was. But a 
man muſt rather fit down, and unravel every action of 
the paſt day into all its circumſtances and particularities, 

and 
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him, and what manner of impreſſion it made upon his 
heart : this done with that trequency and carefulneſs 
which the importance of the duty doth require, would 
tn a ſhort time bring him into a near and intimate ac- 
quaintance with himſelf. | 

But when men, inſtead of this, do paſs away months 
and years in a perfect ſlumber of the mind, without 
once awaking it, it is no wonder they ſhould be fo ver 
ignorant of themſelves, and know very little more of 
what paſſeth within them, than the very beaſts which 
periſh. But here it may not be amiſs to inquire into 
the reaſons why moſt men have ſo little converſation 
with themlelves. 

And, 1, Becauſe this reflection is a work and labour 
of the mind, and cannot be performed without ſome 
pain and difficulty. For before a man can refle& upon 
himſelf, and look into his heart with a ſteady eye, he 
muſt contract his fight, and collect all his ſcattered and 
roving thoughts into ſome order and compals, that he 
may be able to take a clear and dittin& view of them; 

he muſt retire from the world for a while, and be unat- 
tentive to all impreſſions of ſenle : and how hard and 
painful a thing muſt it needs be to a man of paſſion and 
infirmity, amidſt fuch a croud of objects that are conti- 
nually ſtriking upon the ſenſe, and foliciting the affec- 
tions, not to be moved and interrupted by one or other 
of them ! But, 

24ly, Another reaſon why we fo ſeldom converſe with 
ourſelves, is, becauſe the buſineſs of the world taketh 
up all our time, and leaveth us no portion of it to ſpend 
upon this great work and labour of the mind. Thus 
twelve or fourteen years paſs away before we can well 
diſcern good from evil; and of the reſt ſo much goeth 
away in fleep, ſo much in the ordinary buſineſs of life, 
and ſo much in the proper buſineſs of our callings, that 
we have none to lay out upon the more ſerious and re- 
ligious employments. Every man's life is an imperfect 
fort of a circle, which he repeateth and runneth over- 
every day; he hath a ſet of thoughts, deſires, and incli- 
nations, which return upon him in their proper time and 
order, and will very hardly be laid aſide to make room 

for 


| 
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for any thing new and uncommon : fo that call upon | 
him when you pleaſe, to ſet about the ſtudy of his own | 
heart, and you are ſure to find him pre-engaged ; either | 
he hath ſome buſineſs to do, or ſome diverſion to take, 
ſome acquaintance that de muſt viſit, or ſome company 
that he muſt entertain, or ſome croſs accident hath put 
him out of humour, and unfitted him for ſuch a grave 
employment. And thus it comes to paſs, that a man can 
never fiad leifure to look into himſelf, becauſe he doth 
not ſet apart ſome portion of the day for that very 
purpoſe, but fooliſhly deferreth it from one day to an- 
other, until his glaſs is almoſt run out, and he is call- 


ed upon to give a miſerable account of himſelf in the 


other world. But, 
| 34h, Another rea ſon why a man doth not more fre- 
quently converſe with himſelf, is, becauſe ſuch a con- 
verſation with his own heart may diſcover ſome vice or 
ſome infirmity lurking within him, which he is very un- 
willing to believe bimſelf guilty of. For can there be | 
a a more ungrateful thing to a man, than to find, that, 

upon a nearer view, he is not that he took him- | 
felf to be? that he hath neither the courage, nor the | 
honeſty, nor the piety, nor the humility, that he | 
dreamed he had? that a very little pain, for inſtance, 
putteth him out of patience, and as little pleaſure ſoft- 
eneth and diſarmeth him into eaſe and wantonneſs ? 
that he hath been at more pains, and labour, and coſt, 
to be revenged of an enemy, than to oblige the beſt 
friend he hath in the world ? that he cannot bring 
himſelf to fay his prayers without a great deal of reluc- 
tancy ; and when he doth ſay them, the ſpirit and fer- 
— vour of devotion evaporate in a very ſhort time, and 
he can ſcarcely hold out a prayer of ten lines, without 
a number of idle and impertinent, if not vain and wick- 
ed thoughts coming into his head? Theſe are very un- 
welcome diſcoveries that a man may make of himſelf ; 
ſo that it is no wor. er that every one who is already 
fluſhed with a good opinion of himſelf, ſhould rather 
ſtudy how to run away from it, than how to converſe 

with his own heart. 
But further, If a man were both able and willing to 
retire into his own heart, and to ſet apart ſome * 

o 
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of the day for that very purpoſe ; yet he is ſtill diſabled 
from pailiag a fair and unpartial judgment upon kim- 
ſelf, by ſeveral difficulties, ariſing partly from prejudice 
and prepoſſeſſion, partly from the lower appetites and 
inclinations. And, 

i//, That the buſineſs of prepoſſeſſion may lead and 
betray a man into a falſe judgment of his own heart. 
For we may oblerve, that the firſt opinion we take up 
of any thing, or of any perſon, doth generally ſtick cloſe 
to us; the nature of the mind being ſuch, that it can- 
not but deſire, and conſequently endeavour, to have 
ſame certain principles to go upon, ſomething fixed and 
immoveable, whereow it may reſt and ſupport itſelf. 
And hence it cometh to paſs, that ſome perſous are with 
ſo much difficulty brought to think well of a man they 
have once entertained an ill opinion of ; and, perhaps, 
that too for a very abſurd and unwarrantable reaſon. 
But how much more difficult then muſt it be, for a man 
who taketh up a fond opinion of his own heart, long 
betore he hath either years or ſenſe enough to under» 
ſtand it, either to be perſuaded out of it by himſelf, 
whom he loveth fo well, or by another, whole intereſt 
or diverſion it may be to make him aſhamed of himſelt'? 
Then, 

2dly, As to the difficulties ariſing from the inferior 
appetites and inclinations, let any man look into his 
own heart, and obſerve, in how different a light, and 
under what different complexions, any two fins, of 
equil turpitude and malignity, do appear to him, if he 
hath but a ſtrong inclination to the one, and none at all 
to the other. That which he hath an inclination to, is 
always dreſſed up in all the falſe beauty that a fond and 
buly imagiuation can give it; the other appeareth naked 
and Cetarmed, and in all the true circumſtances of folly 
and diſhonour. Thus, ſtealing is a vice that few gentle- 
men are inclined to; and they juſtly think it below the 
dignity of a man, to ſtoop to fo bale and low a fin-: 
but no principle of honour, no workings of the. mind 
and conſcience, not the ſtiil voice of mercy, not the 
dreadtul call of judgment, uor any conſiderations what- 
ever, can put a ſtop to that violence and oppreſſion, 
that pride and ambition, that revelling and wantouneks, 

Vor.1l. L © which 
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which we every day meet with in the world. Nay, it 
is eaſy to obſerve very different thoughts in a man, of 
the ſin that he is moſt fond of, according to the differ- 
ent ebbs and flows of his inclination to it. For as 
ſbon as the appetite is alarmed, and ſeizeth upon the 
heart, a little cloud gathereth about the head, and 
ſpreadeth a kind of darkneſs over the face of the ſoul, 
whereby it is hindered from taking a clear and diſtinct 
view of things: but no ſooner is the appetite tired and 
fatiated, but the ſame cloud paſſeth away like a ſhadow, 
and a new light ſpringing up in the mind of a ſudden, 
the man ſeeth much more, both of the folly and of the 
danger of the lin, than he did before. 

And thus having done with the ſeveral reaſons, why 
man, the only creature in the world that can refle& and 
look into himſelf, is fo very ignorant of u hat paſſeth 
within him, and ſo much unacquainted with the ſtanding 
diſpoſitions and complexions of his own heart; I pro- 
ceed now, in the 


III. Third and laſt place, to liy down feveral adran- 
tages, that do moſt afſuredly attend a due improvement 
in the knowledge of ourſelves. And, 

1. One great advantage is, that it tendeth very much 
to mort iy and humble a man into a modeſt and low - 
opinion of himſelf, For let a man take a nice and cu- 
rious inſpection into all the ſeveral regions of the heart, 
and obſerve every thing irregular and amiſs within him'; 
tor inſtance, how narrow and ſhort · ſighted a thing is the 
underſtanding ! upon how little reaſon do we take up 
an opinion, and upon how much Jels {ſometimes do we lay 
it down again ! how weak and falſe ground do we often 
walk upon, with the biggeſt confidence and aſſurance; 
and how tremulous and doubttul we are very often, 
where no doubt is to be made! again, how wild and 
impertinent, how buſy and incoherent a thing is the 
imagination, even in the beſt and wiſeſt men; inſomuch 
that every man may be ſaid to be mad, but every man 
doth not ſhew it. Then, as to the paſſions, how noily, 
how turbulent, and how tumultuous are they ! how ea- 
fly are they ſtirred and ſet a-going ; how eager and hot 
in the purſuit, and what ſtrange digorder and — 
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do they throw a man into, fo that he can neither think, 
nor ſpeak, nor act, as he ſhould do, while he is under 
the dominion of any one of them. 

Thus, let every man look with a ſevere and impartial 
eye into all the diſtin& regions of the heart; and, no 
doubt, ſeveral detormities and irregularities that he ne- 
ver thought of, will open and diſcloſe themſelves upon 
ſo near a view; and rather make the man athamed of 
himſelt, than proud. 

2. A due improvement in the knowledge of our- 
ſelves, doth certainly ſecure us rom the fly and inſmu- 
ating aſſaults of flattery. There is not in the world a 
baler, and more hateful thing, than flattery. It pro- 
ceedeth from ſo much falſeneſs and infincerity in the 
man that giveth it, and often diſcovereth ſo much weak- 
neſs and folly in the man that taketh it, that it is hard 
to tell which of the two is moſt to be blamed. Every 
man of common ſenſe can demonſtrate in ſpeculation, 
and may be fully convinced, that all the prailes and 
commendations of the whole world can add no more to 
the real and intrinſic value of a man, than they can add 
to his ſtature. And yet, for all this, men of the beſt 
ſenſe and piety, when they come down to the practice, 
eannot forbear thinking much better of themſelves, 
when they have the good fortune to be ſpoken well of 
by other perſons. 

But the meaning of this abſurd proceeding ſeemeth to 
be no other than this: There are few men that have fo 
intimate an acquaintance with their own hearts, as to 
know their own real worth, and how to ſet a juſt rate 
upon themſelves; and therefore they do not know, but 
that he who praiſes them molt, may be moſt in the right 
of it. For, no doubt, if a man were ignorant of the 
true value of a thing he loved as well as himſelf, he 
would meaſure the worth of it according to the eſteem 
of him who biddeth malt for it, rather than of him that 
biddeth leſs. | 

Therefore the moſt infallible way to diſentangle a 
man from the ſnares of flattery, is, to conſult and ftud 
his own heart; for whoever does that well, will hardly 
be ſo abſurd, as to take another man's word, before his 
don ſenſe and experience. | 
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3. Another advantage from this kind of ſtudy, is 
this, that it teacheth a man how to behave himſelf pa- 
tiently, when he has the ill fortune to be cenſured and 
abuſed by other people. For a man who is thoroughly 
acquainted with his own heart, doth already know much 
more evil of himſelf than any body elte can tell him; 
and when any one ſpeaketh ill of kim, he rather thank- 
eth God, that he can fay no wotſe, For could his ene- 
my but look into the dark and hidden receſſes of the 
heart, he conſidereth what a number of impure thoughts 
he miglit there ſee brooding and hovering like a dark 
cloud upon the face of the foul; that there he might 
take a proſpect of the fancy, and view it acting over the 
teveral ſcencs of pride, of ambition, of envy, of Juſt, 
and revenge; that there he might tell how often a vi- 
tious inclination hath been reſtrained, for no other rea- 
fon, but juſt to ſave the man's credit or intereſt in the 
world; and how many unbeco:ning ingredients have 
eutered into the compoſition of his beſt actions. And 
now, what man in the whole world wouid be able to 
bear ſo ſevere a teſt, to have every thought and inward 
motion of the heart laid open and expoſed to the view 
of his enemies ? But, N 

4. and Aab, Another advantage of this kind is, 
that it maketh men leſs ſevere upon other people's faults, 
and leſs buſy and induſtrious in ſpreading them. For a 
man employed at home, inipefing into his own failings, 
hath not leifure enough to take notice of every little 
ſpot and blemith that lieth ſcattered upon others: or, 
it he cannot eſcape the ſight of them, he always paſſes 
the moſt eaſy and favourable conſtruction upon them. 
Thus, for inſtance, does the ill he knoweth of a wan 

occed from an unhappy temper and conſtitution of 
Candy | he then conſidereth with himfelf, how hard a 
thing it is, not to be borne dorva witli the current of the 
blood and ſpirits ; and accordingly hyeth fome part of 
the blame upon the weakneſs of human nature, for he 
hath felt the force and rapidity of it within his own 
breaſt ; though perhaps, in another inſtance, he re- 
membereth how it rageth and ſwelleth by oppoſition ; 
and though it may be reſtrained, or diverted tor a 
while, yet it can hardiy ever be totally ſubducd. 

Or, hath the mau ſinned out of cuſtom ? he then, from 

his 
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his own experience, traceth a habit into the very firſt 
riſe and impe ect beginnings of it; and can tell, by how 
flow and inienſible advances it creepech upon the heart; 
how it worketh itſelf by degrees into the very frame and 
texture of it, and ſo paſleth into a ſecond n ture; aud 
conſequently he hath a juſt ſeuſe of the preat diſſiculty 
for him to learn to do god, who bath been long ac- 
cuſtomed to do evil. 

Or, laſtly, hath a falſe opinion betrayed him into a 
ſin? he then calleth to mind what wrong apprehen- 
{19us he hath had of ſome things himſelf; how many 
opinions that he once made no doubt of, he hath, upon 
a ſtricter examination, found to be doubttul and uncer- 
tain; how many more to be unreaſonable and abſurd. 
He knoweth further, that there are a great many more 
opinions that he hath nevcr yet examined into at all, 
and which, howcrer, he {till believeth, for no other rea- 
ton, but becauſe he hath believed them fo long already 
without a realon:, Thus, upon every occaſion, a man 
intimatcly acquainted with himſelt, conſulteth his own 
heart, and maketh every man's caſe to be his own, (aud 
to puts the moit favourable interpretation upon it). Let 
every man therefore look into his own heart, before he 
beginneth to abuſe the reputation of another, and then 
he will hardly be fo abturd, as to throw a dart that 
will fo certainly rebound, and wound himfſclf. And thus, 
through the whole courlte of lis converfation, let him 
keep an eye upon that one great and comprehenſive 
rule of Chriitian duty, on wiich hangeth not only the 
Jaw and the prophcts, but the very lite and ſpirit of the 
colpel too; Hhat/,ever ye could that men HHauld do unto 
Jou, de ye even ſi unto them, Which rule tat we may 
all duly oblerie, by throwing aſide all ſcandal and de- 
traction, all ſpite and rancour, all rudeneſs and con- 
tempt, all rage and violence, and whatever tendeth to 
make converſation and commerce either uncaſy or trou- 
bicſome, may the God of peace grant, for Jetus Chriſt's 
ke, c. 

Conſider what hath been ſaid, and the Lord give you 
a right underſtanding in all things. To whom, with 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoit, be all honour and glory, 
now and tor ever. 
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A Poros AL humbly offered to the PAR 
LIAMENT, for the more effectual prevent- 
ing the further growth of Po ER. 


With the deſcription and uſe of the Eccrezs1a- 
STICAL THERMOMETER. 


Very proper for all familics. 


- Infant ſanus nomen ſcret, eqs ini 
Ultra quam ſatis eft, virtute m fi petat iam. 
Ho R. 


Aving, with great ſorrow of heart, obſerved the 
increaſe of Popery among us of late years, and 
how ineffectual the penal laws and ſtatutes of this realm 
have been, for near forty years laſt paſt, towards re- 
claiming that blind and deluded people from their errors, 
notwithſtanding the good intentions of the legiſlators, 
and the ficus and unwwearicd labours of the many learned 
divines of the eſtabliſhed church, who have preached 
to them eu:thout crafing, although hitherto without 
ſucceſs: | 
Haring alſo remarked, in his Grace's ſpeech to both 
houſes or parliament, moſt kind oſſers of his Grace's 
good oihces, towards obtaining ſuch further laws as 
frail be thought neceſſary towards bringing home the 
f:id wandering ſheep into the fold of the church; as al- 
fo a good diſpoſition in the parliament to join in the 
lan aul te work, towards which every good Proteſtant 
ovyl.t co cor 'ribute at l bis advice I think it a pro- 
rer tas to ! y before the public a ſcheme which was 
writ ſome ve luce, and laid by to be ready on a fit 
Oc IN. | 
4vat wherezs the ſeveral penal laws and ſtatutes now 
in being againtt Papitts, have been found ineſfectual, and 
rather tend to contirm than reclaim men trum their er- 
rors, as, calling a man coward, is a ready way to make 
him fight; it is kumbly proputed, 
J. That 
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I. That the faid penal laws and ſtatutes againſt Pa- 
piſts, except the law of Gavellind, and that which diſ- 
qualifies them for places, be repealed, abrogated, an- 
nulled, deſtroyed, and obliterated, to all intents and 


I. That, in the room of the ſaid penal laws and ſta- 
tutes, all eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction be taken from out of 
the hands of the clergy of the eſtabliſhed church, and 
the ſame be veſted in the ſeveral Popiſh archbiſhops, 
biſhops, deans, and archdeacons ; nevertheleſs fo as 
ſuch juriſdiction be exerciſed over perſons of the Popiſh 
religion only. 

III. That a Popiſh prieſt ſhall be ſettled by law in 
each and every pariſh in Ireland. 

IV. That the ſaid Popiſh prieſt ſhall, on taking the 
oath of allegiance to his Majeſty, be intitled to a tenth 
part or tithe of all things tithable in Ireland, e 
to the Papiſts within their reſpective pariſhes ; yet io as 
ſuch grant of tithes to ſuch Popiſh prieſts ſhall not be 
conſtrued, in law or equity, to hinder the Proteſtant cler- 
gyman of ſuch pariſh from receiving and collecting his 
tithes, in /ike manner as he does at preſent. 

V. That, in cafe of detention or ſubtraction of tithes 
by any Papiſt, the pariſh-prieſt do have his remedy at 
law, in any of his Majeſty's courts, in the fame manner 
a: now pradtiſed by the clergy of the ejlablifhed church; to- 
gether with all other eccleſiaſtical dues. And, for their 
turther diſcovery, to vex their people at law, it might 
not be amiſs to oblige the Solicitor-General, or ſome 
other able King's counſel, to give his advice or aſſiſtance 
to ſuch prieſts gratis, for which he might receive a ſa- 
lary out of the barrack fund, military contingencies, Or can- 
cardatum; having obſerved the exceedings there better 
paid than of the army, or any other branch of the eſta- 
blimhment; and I would have no delay in payment in a 
matter of this importance. 

Vi. That the archbiſhops and biſhops have power to 
viſit the inferior clergy, and to extort proxies, exhibits, 
aud all ctker perquiſites uſual in Pepiſb and Proteſtant 
countries. 


VII. That the convocation having been found, by 
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experience, to be hurtful to true religion, be for 
— hereafter aboliſhed among Proteſtants. 6 

VIII. That, in the room thereof, the Popiſh arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, prieſts, deans, archdeacons, and proc- 
tors, have liberty to aſſemble themſelves in convocation, 
and be impowered to make ſuch canons as they ſhall 
think proper for the government of the Papiſts in Irclind. 

IX. And, that the ſecular arm being neceſſary to in- 
force obedience to eccleſiaſtical cenſure, the ſheritis, con- 
ſtables, and other officers, be commanded to execute 
the decrees and ſentences of the faid Popiſh convocation, 
with ſecrecy and diſpatch; or, in lieu thereof, they may 
be at liberty to erect an inquiſition, with proper officers 
of their own. 

X. That, as Papiſts declare themſelves converts to 
the eſtabliſhed church, all /piritua/ poxwer over them 
ſhall ceaſe. 

XI. That as ſoon as any whole pariſh ſhall renounce 
the Popiſh religion, the prieſt of ſuch parith ſhail, for 
his good ſervices, have a penſion of 200 I. fer annum 
ſettled on him for lite, and that he be, from ſuch time, 
exempt from preaching and praying, and other duties of 
his function, in like manner as Proteſtant di vines, with 
equal incomes, are at preſent. 

XII. That each biſhop, fo ſoon as his dioceſe ſhall 
hecome P:icteſtants, be called My Lord, and have a pcn- 
ſion of two thouſand pounds per annum during life. 

XIII. That when a whole province ſhall be reclaim- 
ed, the aichbiſhop ſhall be called His Grace, and have 
a penſion of tlirce thouland pounds fer aunmm, during 
lite, and be admitted a member of his Majeſty's 26. He- 
aourable privy courcil. | 

The good conſequences of this ſheme (winch wi! 
execute itſelf without murmurings againſt the govern- 
ment) are very viſible. I ſhall mention a few of the 
moſt obvious. 

I. The giving the prieſt a right to the tithe would 
produce law-fuits and wrangles; his Reverence, being 
intitled to a certain income at all events, would conrtt- 
der himſelf as a legal incumbent, and behevwe according ty, 
and apply himfcl: wore fle, Grp than tecding his flock. 
His necctſary aticuuaucc ou the courts of juitice would 

leave 
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leave bis people without a ſpiritual guide ; by which 


means Proteſtant curates, who have no fuits about 
tithes, would be furviſhed with proper opportunities fur 
making converts, which is very much wanted. 

Il. The erecting a fpiritual juriſdiction amongſt them, 
would, iz all probability, drive as many out of that com- 
munion, as a due execution of ſuch juriſdiction bath hi- 
therto drove from amongſt ourſelves. 

HI. An iaguiſition would ſtill be a further improve- 
ment, and molt certainly would expedite the converſion 
of Papiſts. 

I know it may be objected to this ſcheme, and with 
ſome ſhew of reaſon, That, ſhould the Popiſh princes 
abroad purſue the ſame methods, with regard to their 
Proteſtant ſubjects, the Proteſtant intereſt in Europe 
would thereby be conſiderably weakened. But, as we 
have no reaſon to ſuſpe&t-Popiſh counſels will ever pro- 
duce ſo much moderation, I think the objeftion ought 
to have but little weight. 

A due execution of this ſcheme will ſoon produce 
many converts from Popery : nevertheleſs, to the end 
it may be known when they ſhall be of the true church, 
I have ordered a large parcel of eccleſiaſtical or church 
thermemeters to be made, one of which is to be hung up 
in each pariſh-church ; the deſcription and uſe of which 


take as follows, in the words of the ingenious Iaac Bic- 
kerſtaff, Efq; 


HE church-thermometer, which I am now to treat 

of, is ſuppoſed to have been invented in the reign 

of Henry VIII. about the time when that religious 
prince put fome to death for owning the Pope's ſupre- 
macy, and others for denying tranſubſtantiation. I do 
not find, however, any great uſe made of this inſtru- 
ment, till it fell into the hand of a learned and vigilant 
prieſt or miaiſter, (for he frequently wrote himſelt both 
the one and the other), who was ſome time vicar of 
Bray. This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a good 
old age; and, after having ſeen ſeveral ſucceſſions of his 
neighbouring clergy, either burnt or baniſhed, departed 
this life with the ſatisfaction of having never deſerted his 
flock, and died vicar of Bray. As this glaſs was firſt 
| | deſigned 
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deſigned to calculate the different degrees of heat in re- 
ligion, as it raged in Popery, or as it cooled and prew 
temperate in the reformation, it was marked at ſeveral 
diſtances, after the manner our ordinary thermometer 
is to this day, wiz. Extreme het, Sultry hot, Very bot, Het, 
Warm, Temperate, Cold, Juſl freezing, Frofl, Hard fr:}, 
Great froſt, Extreme col. | 
It is well known, that Torricellius, the inventor of 
the common weather-glals, made the experi ;ment of a 
long tube which held thirty-two tout of water; and 
that a more modern virtuoſo finding ſuch a machine al- 
together unwicldy and uſeleſs, and conſidering that thir- 
ty-two inches of quickſilver weighed as much as ſo many 
foot of water in a tube of the fame circumference, in- 
vented that ſizable inſtrument which is now in uſe. Af - 
ter this manner, that I might adapt the thermometer I 


am now ſpeaking of to the preſent conſtitution of our 


church, as divided into High and Low, I have made ſome 
neceſſary variations, both in- the tube, and the fluid it 
contains. In the firſt place, I ordercd a tube to be caſt 
in a planetary hour, and took care to ſeal it hermeti- 
cally, when the ſun was in conjunction with Saturn. I 
then took the proper precautions about the fluid, which 
is a compound of two different liquors ; one of them a 
ſpirit drawn out of a ſtrong heady wine; theother a par- 
ticular fort of rock-water, colder than ice, and clearer 
than cryſtal. The ſpirit is of a red, fiery colour; and 
ſo very apt to ferment, that, unleis it be mingled with 
a proportion of the water, or pent up very cloſe, it 
will burſt the veſſel that holds it, and fly up in fume and 
ſmoke. The water, on the contrary, is of ſuch a ſub- 
tile, piercing cold, that, unleſs it be mingled with a 
proporticn of the ſpirits, it will fink almoſt through 
every thing it is put into; and ſeems to be of the ſame 
nature as the water menticned by Quintus Curtius, 


which,  {ays the hiſtorian, could be contained in nothing 


but in the hook, or (as the Oxford manuſcript has it) the 
ſcull of an aſs. The thermometer is marked according 
to the following figure, which I ſet down at length, not 
only to give my reader a clear idea of it, but alto to 
fall up my paper. 


Ignorance, 
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Tgnorance. 
Perſecation. 
Wrath. 
Zeal. 
CHURCH. 
Moderation. 
Lukewar mneſ. 
Infidelity. 
Ignorance. 
The reader will obſerve, that the church is placed in 
the middle point of the glaſs, between Zeal and Mode- 


ration, the ſituation in which ſhe always flouriſhes, and 


in which every good Engliſhman wiſhes her, who is a 
friend to the conſtitution of his country, However, 
when it mounts to Zeal, it is not amiſs ; and when it 
finks to Moderation, it is [till in admirable temper. The 
worlt of it is, that when once it begins to riſe, it has 
fill an inclination to aſcend, inſomuch that it is K to 
climb from Zeal to Wrath, and from Wrath to Perſe- 
cution, which often ends in Ignorance, and very often 
proceeds from it. In the ſame manner, it frequently 
takes its progreſs through the lower half of the glaſs; 
and, when it has a tendency to fall, will gradually de- 
ſcend from Moderation to Lale warmneſi, and from Lule- 
warmneſs to Infidelity, which very often terminates in 
Igrarance, and always proceeds from it. 

It is a common obſervation, that the ordinary ther- 
mometer will be affected by the breathing of people who 
are in the room where it ſtands; and indeed it is al- 
molt incredible to conceive, how the glaſs I am now de- 
icribing, will fall by the breath of the multitude crying 
Popery ; or, on the contrary, how it will riſe when the 
fame multitude (as it ſometimes happens) cry out in the 
fame breath, The church is in danger. 

As foon as I had finiſhed this my glaſs, and adjuſted 
it to the above-mentioned ſcale of religion, that I might 
make proper experiments with it, I carried it under my 
cloak to ſeveral coffechouſes, and other places of reſort, 
about this great city. At St James's coffeehouſe the li- 
—_ ſtood at Mederation; but at Will's, to my extreme 

urpriſe, it ſabſided to the very loweſt mark of the glaſs. 
| | At 
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At the Grecian it mounted but juſt one point higher; 
at the Rainbow it ſtill aſcended two degrees ; Child's 
fetched it up to Zegl, and other adjacent coffeehouſes 
to Wrath. - 

It fell in the lower half of the glaſs, as I went fur- 
ther into the city, till at length it ſettled at Madera- 
tion, where it continued all the time I ſtaid about the 
Change, as alſo whilſt I paſſed by the Bank. And here 
I cannot but take notice, that, through the whole courſe 
of my remarks, I never oblerved my glals to riſe at the 
ſame time that the ſtocks did. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a 
friend of mine, who works under me in the occult ſci- 
ences, to make a progreſs with my glaſs through the 
whole iſland of Great Britain; and, after his return, to 
preſent me with a regiſter of his obſervations. I gueſſed 
before-hand at the temper of ſeveral places he paſſec 
through, by the characters they have had, time out of 
mind. Thus, that facetious divine, Dr Fuller, ſpeaking 
of the town of Banbury, near a hundred ycars ago, tells 
us, it was a place famous for cakes and zeal; which I 
find by my glats is true to this day, as to the latter part 
of his deſcription ; though I muſt confeſs, it is not in the 
ſame reputation for cakes that it was in the time of that 
learned author; and thus of other places. In ſhort, I 
have now by me, digeſted in an alphabetical order, all 
the counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Bri- 
tain, with their reipective tempers, as they ſtand rela- 
ted in my thermometer. But this I ſhall keep to my- 
felf, becauſe I would by no means do any thing that 
may ſcem to influence any enſuing election. 

The point of doctrine which I would propagate by 
this my invention, is the fame which was long ago ad- 
vanced by tha: able teacher Horace, out of whom I 
habe taken my text for this diſcourſe. We ſhould be 
careful not to overſhaot ourſelves, in the purſuits even 
of virtue. Whether Zæal or Moderation be the point we 
aim at, let us keer fire out of the one, and froſt out of 
the other. But, alas! the world is too wile to want 
ſuch a precaution. The terms H.ghb-church and Loau- 
church, as commonly uted, do not fo much denote a. 
principle, as they dutinguin a party. They are like 

words 
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words of battle, that have nothing to do with their 
original ſigaiſication, but are only given out to keep a 
body of men together, and to let them know friends 
from enemies. 

I muſt confeſs, I have conſidered, with ſome atten- 
tion, the influence which the opinions of theſe great na- 
tional ſects have upon their practice; and do look upon 
it as one of the unaccountable things of our times, that 
multitudes of honeſt gentlemen, who entirely agree in 
their lives, ſhould take it in their heads to differ in their 
religion. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with an account of a con- 
ference which happened between a very excellent divine 
(whoſe doctrine was eaſy, and formerly much reſpected) 
and a lawyer. | 


AN D behold, a certain lawyer ſtood up, and tempted 
him, ſaying, Maſter, what ſhall I do to inherit 
eternal life ? 

He faid unto him, What is written in the law? how 
readeſt thou? 

And he anſwering, ſaid, Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy foul, and with 
all thy ſtrength, and with all thy mind; and tby ncigh- 
bour as thyſelf. 

And he faid unto him, Thou haſt anſwered right : 
this do, and thou ſhalt live. 

But he, willing to juſtify himſelf, ſaid unto Jeſus, 
And who is my neighbour? _ 

And Jeſus anſwering, ſaid, A certain man went down 
from Jerufalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, which 
ſtripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain prieſt that 
way ; and when he faw bim, he paſſed by on the other 

e. 

And likewiſe a Levite, when he was at the place, 
_ and looked on him, and paſſed by on the other 

e. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came 
where he was: and when he ſaw him, he had compaſ- 
ſion on him, | 

Vol. I. | D d And 
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And went to him, and bound up his wounds, poure 
ing in oil and wine; and ſet him on his own beaſt, and 
him to an inn, and took care of him. 

And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out 
two pence, and gave them to the hoſt, and faid unto 
him, Take care of him; and whatſoever thou ſpendeſt 
more, when I come again, I will repay thee. 


Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neigh- | 


dour unto him that fell among the thieves ? 

And he faid, He that ſhewed mercy on him. Then 
ſaĩd Jeſus unto him, Go, and do thou likewiſe. Lake x. 
25. 1 38. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


of here od yd propoſal for raiſing a fund towards 
ying the national debt by the following means. The author 
ve commiſſioners appointed to ſearch all the public and pri- 
vate libraries, book ſellers ſhops an warehouſes, in this kingdom, for 
ſuch books as are of no uſe to the owner, or to the public, viz. all 
comments on the holy ſcriptures, wherher called ſermons, creeds, 
bodies of divinity, tomes of cafuiſtry, vindications, contutations, ef- 
fays, anſwers, replies, rejoinders, or tur-rejoinders; together with 
ces learned treatiſes and books of divinity of what denomina- 
tion or claſs ſorver: as alſo, all comments on the laws of the land; 
ſuch as, reports, law caſes, decrees, guides for attorneys and young 
clerks; and, in fine, all the bouks now in being in this kingdom, 
(whether of divinity, law, phyſic, metaphy ſics, logics, or politics), 
the pure text of the holy ſcriptures, the naked text of the 
laws, a few books of morality. ry, muſic, architecture, agri- 
culture, mathematics, merchandiſe, and hiſtory: the author would 
| have the id uſeleſs books carried to the ſcveral paper-mills, 
there to be wrought into white Paper ; which, to prevent damage or 
complai ts, he would have performed by the commentators, eritics, 
preachers, apothecaries, learned lawyers, attorneys, ſolicitors, 
icians, phyficians, almanack-makers, and others of the like wrong 
turn of mind; the faid paper to be fold, and the produce applied to 
diſcharge the national debt. What ſhould remain of the faid debt 
unſatisfied, 2 be paid by a tax on the ſalaries or eſtates of bank- 
ers, common cheats, ujurers, treaſ-rers, unbezzlers of public money, 
general officers, ſharpers, penſioners, pick-pockets, &c. 8 
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